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“Tam giving away a Jot of Monarch Knve 


. ’ ’ 
Ou eater Coats this Christmas! 


. 17 
> 6 /aus 


Sweater coats have been or- 
dered for British, Belgian, 

4 
French and Russian soldiers. 


Monarch Knit coats are 





F 
4 
being shipped to the front | J 


in hundreds of thousands. 


Isn't this Proof that the sweater 
coat is essential to the protection 
of health against the wet and cold ¢ 


You should not be without a 
sweater coat and you could not 
make a more usetul Christmas 
gift. 

Ask for Monarch Knit and youare sure of get- 
ting the best in style, quality and workmanship 


The Monarch Knitting Co, Limited 
Head Office, Dunnville, Ont. 
4 BIG FACTORIES AT: 4 


Dunnville St. Thomas, and St. Catharines, Ont 
and Buffalo, N. Y 
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- Billiards Both Thrilling and Healthful 





aa It is really unfortunate — that her feel lively and cheerful. It’s the = == 
= English Billiards is not played more most healthful and thrilling indoor —_ 
= _ generally by women. It is such a game in the world. —= 
= splendid, invigorating game, bring- You really ought to have 41 = 

= ing so many muscles of the back, Burroughes & Watts’ Billard Table = 


in vour home, madam. We say 
Burroughes & Watts’ because this 
is the make of table the King uses, 
that princes, dukes, rajahs, million- 
aires, Champion players and famous 
clubs use. 


BURROUGHES & WATTS’ 
BILLIARD TABLES 


neck, chest, arms, hands and limbs 
into use. It increases the = circula- 


lion, aids digestion, makes the eye 
more accurate. It makes a woman 
forget her household worries; makes 
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Don’t think these superb tables are unless you desire some elaborately orna- 
beyond your pocket-book. Although they mented or inlaid tables. But every table is 
are equipped with mathematically level of the Burroughes & Watts’ kingly quality, 


slate beds, best West of England billiard 
cloth, and the famous fast, noise- 


% Also makers of Dominion Pool 
less, wear-resisting Steel Vacuum Ye Tables and Combination Billiard 
Cushions, Burroughes & Watts’ Bil- Pee Write 

v0 1 ie = 


and Dining Tables. for full 


no matter what style or size vou select. 


liard Tables are moderately priced, information and prices. 


Billiard Table Manufacturers to H.M. the King 


Burroughes & Watts, Limited, 34 Church Street, Toronto 


Head Office, London, England. Montreal Agents, James Hutton & Co., Shaughnessy Building 
Winnipeg Agents, J. D. Clark & Co., 280 Main St. Vaneouver Agents, R. H. Cliburn, 312 Water St. 
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Doc Scrubbing Brush 
Works with a rush 
When Old Dutch Cleanser 
speeds him — 
- Prevents attacks 
Of aching backs 
_ And guards the hand 
_ that leads him 
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On written request we wil] mai]—free of charge—a booklet, ‘The Spicanspan Folks,” containing six beautsful colored 
prints especially designed for young folks. ‘‘Old Dutch,’ 21 Macauley Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
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THE JANUARY NUMBER 


LIGHTING in frozen trenches. sleeping in the open, the armies engaged in the san 
| peal struggle in Europe will contin ue to fight through the winter season now 

approaching. The idea evokes memories of Napoleon’s disastrous retreat from 
Moscow and the ineredibly rigorous winter campaign in the Crimea. How will conditions 
to-day compare with the grim realities of past wars? Will it be possible to carry on active 
operations on the present broad seale or will the iron hand of winter limit hostilities to 
guerilla fighting? These points will be dealt with in the leading article in the January 
MacLean’s, “War in Winter.” 


A graphie and accurate description of actual conditions 
will be given. 


The war is the main topic of discussion in the press of the world. In the magazines 
and periodicals of all countries articles are appearing on the causes of the war, the course 
of hostilities and the probable results. The best of these articles are selected and condensed 
for our Review of Reviews Department, thereby giving to readers of MacLean’s Maga- 





zine an unequalled opportunity to read the best war literature. 


The January number 


will contain nearly a dozen articles giving views and information on the war, which 
could be obtained from no other single source. 


The fiction features for the January number will be the best that MaclLean’s has vet 
offered, including stories from many well-known authors. 
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Service alone has kept one tire to the fore. Tires 
have come and gone, but Goodyears continue to lead 
peeause of their master features—-their correct con- 
struction that makes for super-service in all seasons, on 
all roads. 


Some refer to Goodyears as ‘‘the well-balanced 
tires.’’ That is because of Goodyear uniform econstrue- 
tion from eareass to tread. Each part is designed to last 
as long as every other part. Such balance is essential 
to tire economy 


Others call Goodvears ‘‘the consistent tires.’’ That 
is beeause their scientifie ceonstruetion and uniform 
service do not demand drastic changes from time to time. 
Consistent quality and design have meant maintained 
economy. Users are not asked to pay for unknown value 


Other Features 


And Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires 
offer safety, sturdiness, less trouble, 
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7 The Tire that Endured 


Fewer punctures, because of our double-thick, extra 
tough, All-Weather tread. 


Canada Made 
Goodyear Tires are made in Canada—at the Goodyear 
factory at Bowmanville, Ont. That means two things: 
It means you get a genuine home product and at the 
same time secure the utmost in tire efficiency. 


At the Goodyear factory master methods, equipment 
and men unite in developing the quality by which 
Goodvears have won the leadership. Goodyear econ- 
struction marks to-day’s finality in tire perfection. 


Better tires are not made 


The Winter Tire 
For winter use get All-weather treads. They are tough 
and double-thick. They have a re- 
sistless grip, yet run like plain 
treads. Knowing them you will 





more mieare., | 


No rim-cuts. A way we control 
prevents them 

Fewer blow-outs, because the 
‘fOn-Air’”’ eure, used by us alone, 


removes a thajor cause. 





Loose tread risk reduced by 60 





No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth And you get the 


{ use them the year around. 

And Goodyears cost less than 18 
other Canadian and American 
makes that do not have their ex- 
elusive features. Price for price 
you get a bigger Goodyear. Size 
for size Goodyears cost you less. 
four big service 








per cent., by a patent method we 


alone employ 


features by which Goodyears have 
endured and won 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, Limited 


Head Office, TORONTO, ONT. 


Factory, BOWMANVILLE, ONT. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
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of our Upper Chamber 


By A. B. Hannay 


EDITOR’S NOTE .—The Senate does not work in the limelight. It is seldom 
heard of except when it does something that a section of the community does not 
approve. Consequently it is judged not by its deeds but by what the public is prone 
to accept as its misdeeds. So much attention is focused on the more spectacular 
proceedings in the Commons that the deliberations in the Senate are not often 
featured in the press and the Senators themselves are not, for the most part, 
familiar figures in the public eye. The object of this article is to bring the Upper 
House a little closer to the public and to show the really useful work that is 
done there. To clearly present national institutions is the object of our series on 


National Affairs. 


BOUT their Senate Canadians have 

heard more and know less than of 

any institution which serves them. 
Battles waged by men to win their way to 
the Commons and by Governments and 
parties to secure and retain its control 
have drawn attention to the elected cham- 
ber so often that many people look upon 
it as the whole of Parliament. People love 
contest and conflict and therein lies the 
reason for the prominence the Commons 
has won and the eclipse of the Senate. To 
this may be added control of the purse 
strings of the country 
and the presence in the 
lower chamber of an 
overwhelming majority 
of the ministers. Yet in 
wisdom, experience and 
skill in law-making the 
Senate is more than the 
equal of the elected house. 
Its capacity for business 
has never been made ade- 
quate use of. The daily 
press with a majority of 
readers demanding sen- 
sations frequently has 
failed to spare space for 
serious and important 
matters under considera- 
tion of the Senate so that 
word of much of its best 
work has failed to reach 
the public. 

The two Houses have 
equal authority. No 
measure can become law 
without the sanction of 
both. Though the Senate 
cannot initiate or amend 
money measures it may 
reject them and without 





Hon. Hewitt Bostock, the Liberal eae . 
leader in the Upper House. and critical. Sometimes 


its ratification they fail. In their wisdom 
the Fathers of Confederation created the 
Senate somewhat in the image and like- 
ness of the House of Lords. Before the 
famous British North America Act 
brought Canada into constitutional exist- 
ence in its present form, the pioneers had 
considerable experience of both elected 
and appointed law-makers. Neither had 
been found altogether satisfactory, so 
instead of making the choice of two evils, 
the makers of Canada decided to take 
some of each and set an appointed and an 
elected house to balance 
one another. Almost at 
once the Commons be- 
came the chamber where 
legislation originated 
and the Senate a place 
where laws were re- 
viewed, modified and im- 
proved. 

For nearly fifty years 
these two houses, of com- 
mon birth but different 
nature’s have existed side 
by side in comparative 
harmony. Their import- 
ant differences have been 
so rare as to attract great 
attention when they arose 
and from them the Sen- 
ate acquired much of its 
distinction. The failure 
of the two chambers to 
agree upon the Naval Aid 
Bill is the latest conspicu- 
ous disagreement but be- 
fore it there were mea- 
sures which succeeded in 
the lower house but 
found the Senate cold 


all 


N 


Affairs—The Valuable Work 





To the right is Ser 


leader of the Government in the Upper House. 


the adverse ruling was given by a Senate 
friendly to the Government of the day 
and sometimes by a majority in the 
Senate adverse to the administration; but 
in every case the Senate has been criti- 
cized and by some its abolition called for. 

Whatever happens to the Senate it will 
not be extinguished. The men who estab- 
lished it put it upon a foundation as firm 
as the rock of Gibraltar. To alter its 
constitution or curtail its authority would 
require the consent of every one of the 
nine provinces, the approval of the Com- 
mons and of the Senate itself. Finally 
action would have to be taken by the Im- 
perial Parliament in the form of an 
amendment to the British North America 
Act. The Senate might consent to a 
change, in fact the upper house has more 
than once debated the question; but that 
all the provinces would approve of drastic 
dealing with the first chamber is beyond 
the bounds of the possible. The Senate 
is the guardian of minority rights. New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Ed- 
ward Island may lose representation in 
the House of Commons, but will always 
have the number of senators assigned to 
them when they entered confederation. 
This is a right which they prize and would 
not yield. Without their consent the Im- 
perial Parliament would not act; so the 
Senate is likely to be with us for all time. 
History has shown how durable an insti- 
tution it is. For almost half a century it 








has serenely ig- 
nored shafts of wit 
and clamor of abo- 
litionists and 
during that 
time its mem 
bership has 
been en- 
larged on 
six occa- 
sions. To 
those who 
favor the 
abolition of 
the Senate 
it may be 
pointed out 
that the lat- 
est griev- 
ance of the 
ad ministra- 
tion against 
it is that at 
the last reg- 
ular session 
the major- 
ity there 
would not 
conséenttoan 
immediate &) 
seventh en- (6d 
largement. 

Criticism 
of the Senate is a hazardous pastime, 
for the upper house has a sly way of 
turning upon its contemners and absorb- 
ing them. Sir David Mills, Sir Richard 
Cartwright and Sir 


George Ross for 


many years could see little use for a 
second chamber in Canada. Yet the 
Senate found use for them by making 
them Government leaders in its august 


precincts. The Hon. James McMullen, 
one of the fiercest opponents of the Senate, 
became an active and devout member of 
the upper house. Abuse it to-day and be- 
long to it to-morrow, is the mental atti- 
tude toward the Senate of more than one 
of our present commoners. 


BUSINESS EXPEDITIOUSLY HANDLED. 


Perhaps the chief grievance which the 
lower house cherishes against its neigh- 
from the fact that the Senate 
sits about one-third as long as the lower 
house to transact an equal amount of 
business. To informed and unbiased 
observers it appears that the Senate does 
not take too little but rather that the 
Commons takes too much time in getting 
through with its work. It is an unusual 
thing for a member of the Commons to 
finish a speech in less than three hours. 
In the Senate few speeches occupy more 
than thirty minutes and as a rule they 
are quite as informing and as convincing 
as those delivered below. Most of the 
men who make them have mature experi- 


bor arises 


ence of debate. In the Commons 
member has _ his 


each 
upon his con- 
stituents and his mind upon the next el- 
ection. 


eyes 


The Senators are handicapped by 
1either of these considerations and they 
are therefore inclined to say exactly what 
they think rather than what they think 
their constituents think. Thus most 
senators speak seldom or briefly. 

But when speaking is to be done they 
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Left.—Sir Mackenzie Bowell, for- 
merly premier; centre. —- Senator 
Cloran of Montreat and _ Senator 
McSweeney of Moncton, N.B.; right 

Senator Wm. Mackay of Cape 
Breton, NS 


do it 


well. On the naval bill, the high- 
ways aid measure and on the tariff com- 
mission bill among the best expositions in 
either house were those of the Hon. James 
Lougheed, of Calgary, the Government’s 
leader of the upper house. He is a man 
of remarkable capacity, of whom Canada 
knows but little. When Parliament is not 
in session he holds no portfolio, but when 
sits in the Senate 
holding everyone of the fourteen port- 


the session is on he 








Senator Robert Watson, the 
chief Liberal whip in the Sen- 
ate. 











folios of the ad- 
ministration. In the 
Senate he _ trans- 
acts the busi- 
ness of the 
Finance, Jus- 
tice, Cus- 
toms, State, 
Marine, 
Railways, 
Commerce, 
Inland Rev- 
enue, Post 
Office, Pub 
lic Works, 
Militia, In- 
terior, Agri- 
culture and 
Labor de- 
partments; 
and does it 
well. His 
capacity is 
shown by 
the fact 
that fer 
three years 
he has man- 
aged, with 
() but few 
°@ failures, to 
put the 
business of 
the Government through the upper house 
with a majority adverse to him. His 
performance has won the admiration of 


both friends and opponents. He has 
held his own with such experienced 
and capable leaders opposing as Sir 


Richard Scott, Sir Richard Cartwright, 
Sir George Ross and now the Hon. Hewitt 
Bostock. 

The Senate is filled with men who have 
distinguished records in public life and 
whose strong characters have won places 
for them in the community. Thirty-six 
of them previously sat in the Commons. 
Nineteen have been members of pro- 
vincial legislatures, and among the mem- 
bership are men who have been federal 
and provincial premiers and members of 
both federal and provincial governments, 
judges, governors, farmers, bankers, 
manufacturers, doctors, lawyers, lumber- 
men and business men generally. 

THE TWO SENIORS. 

The two oldest men in the Senate have 
participated in every step of the develop- 
ment of Canada since Confederation and 
for some time before that historic union 


of British North America. The Hon. 
Charlies Boucher de Boucherville, who 


will be ninety-three years old next May, 
is astonishingly alert in mind and in body. 
He walks with a stick, it is true, but reads 
without glasses and participates in many 
of the debates. He has been premier of 
his own Province of Quebec, and to-day 
is the only man in Canada privileged to 
sit in two law-making bodies, for he is 
also a member of the Quebec Legislative 
Council. 

Sir Mackenzie Bowell, who will be 
ninety-two in December, reads with 
glasses but walks without a stick and is 
as alert as a boy with both his head and 
feet. He has fought in all the political 


battles of Canada and is still one of the 
aggressive debaters of the Senate, where 
he is listened to with the attention to 
which his experience entitles him. 
PROMINENT SENATE PERSONALITIES, 
The senior member of the Senate is the 
Hon. L. G. Power, who was appointed at 
the age of 36, and is the only surviving 
Mackenzie appointee. He has a capacity 
for lucid statement and frank exposition 
of views which is not excelled in either 
chamber. The Speaker of the Senate, 
Colonel, the Hon. Auguste Charles 
Philippe Landry, has a military record 
and a capacity for the nicest decision 
where rules of order are concerned. His 
rulings are regarded as masterpieces of 
research and refinement. Senator George 
T. Baird has the distinction of having 
helped to abolish one upper house before 
entering another. He was a member of 
the New Brunswick legislative council 
when it voted itself out of existence. 
Senator Belcourt sat over the Commons 
as speaker. Senator Bostock, leader of 
the Liberal opposition, a gentleman of 
high character, is the only graduate of 
Cambridge University, and the only Eng- 
lish barrister that either House of Parlia- 
ment can boast. Senator Boyer, a French- 
Canadian, makes a speech in as classic 
form as that by any British minister. 
Senator J. P. B. Casgrain is an authority 
upon engineering problems. Senator 
Philippe Auguste Choquette, who left the 
Commons to ascend the Quebec Superior 
Court bench, and left the bench to enter 
the Senate, speaks with fiery fluency 
which is the despair of imitators. Senator 
Cloran has something to say early and 
reasonably often in every debate. Senator 
Corby, like Senator Gordon, came to the 
chamber after experience in the Com- 
mons and in big business. Among other 
conspicuous business men are Senator 
Curry, who is president of twelve and 
director of thirty-seven industrial con- 
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A snapshot of the Conservative 
leader in the Senate—An able par- 
liamentarian caught “off guard.” 


cerns; Senator Dennis, the proprietor of 
a leading Halifax newspaper; Senator 
Edwards, a banker, lumberman, stock 
raiser, cement manufacturer, an inten- 
sive reader, and one of the best in- 
formed men in the two Houses; Senator 
Daniel Gilmor, who succeeded his father, 
and who supplies most Canadian break- 
fast tables with coffee; Senator Jaffray, 
president of the Toronto Globe, interest- 
ed deeply in mines, banks, trust com- 
panies; Sir Lyman Melvin-Jones, head of 
Canada’s greatest implement company, 
of whom it is said no man in public life 
has a more accurate grasp of business 


7 


affairs; Senator Robert Mackay, one of 
the leading financiers of Montreal; Sen- 
ator David McKeen, who promoted the 
Nova Scotia coal business; Senator Wm. 
Roche, one of the leading business men 
of Halifax; Senator Peter McLaren, who 
holds miles of white pine in Canada and 
yellow pine in the United States; Col. 
The Hon. James Mason, the president of 


a chartered bank and a veteran of the 
North-west rebellion; Senator William 
Mitchell, who is in railways and coal 


mines to a profound depth; Senator Frank 
Frost, an implement manufacturer; Sen- 
ator Owens, Senator Thorne and Senator 
Smith who are recognized factors in big 
business; as are also Senator Thompson 
and Senator Marcellin Wilson. 

There are capable lawyers not a few, 
among them being Senator Ross of Mid- 
dleton, Senator Beique of Montreal, Sen- 
ator Dandurand and David of 
the same city, and Senator Kerr of Tor- 
onto, who was speaker under the Liberals, 
and for many years intimately associated 
with the Blakes, Edward and Samuel. 

Senator Finlay Young, a farmer, is 
looked upon as a most capable parlia- 
mentarian, with an unusual amount of 
common sense. His efforts at manage- 
ment are ably seconded by Senator Wat- 
son, for many years a whip in the Com- 
mons. Senator George Taylor, who does 
the whipping for the Government in the 
Senate now, has been pronounced by no 
less an authority than Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
the most capable whip the Commons ever 
saw. 

Senator James Ross, who is ever pres- 
ent and ever silent in the Senate, is the 
man who governed the Yukon in its early 
days and gave Canada a_ reputation 
throughout the world for firm and peace- 
ful administration of turbulent and eager 
pioneers on far Than Senator 
Rufus Pope no man can speak with great- 
er. fluency and emphasis. Senator Dom- 


Senator 


frontiers. 

















Con- 
servative whip in the Senate; and Senator Wm 
Dennis. 


8. Senator George Taylor, formerly 


1.—Senator L. G. de Veber, of Lethbridge, 
Alta.; and Finlay M. N. Young, of Manitoba. 


John w 


2.—Senator 
Daniel, of St. John’s, N.B 
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ville has been a banker, a warrior and a 
Yukon pioneer. Senator Pascal 
has contributed to literature. 

Forget governed the 


Poirier 
Senator 
Northwest terri- 


tories. Senator James Douglas for years 
was a medical missionary in India. Sen- 


ator Costigan has been in one or other of 
the two houses of Parliament ever since 
confederation without missing a single 
day. 

These are but a few of the many dis- 
tinguished figures who sit in the upper 
chamber at Ottawa, 


where the _ atmos- Major Sam 

: . ia Ed St. Chap 
phere is. dignified, eau. clerk of 1 
the committee work %¢ t 

OTe f 

of unequalled excel-  p., 
lence, where gray 
beards are not as 
much the rule as 


popular belief as- 
sumes, where 
speeches are short 
and to the point and 
often wisdom votes 
without debate. 
Measures passed in 
hot haste under par- 
ty pressure through 
the lower house are 
subject in the Senate 
to calculating scru- 
tiny which often 
changes their 
and their very 
ture. The 
mond County Rail- 
way Bill, by which 
the Intercolonial was 
extended into the 
city of Montreal, 
failed to gain 
proval of the 
ate in 1897, and the 
rejection of the first 
bill is claimed to 
have saved the coun- 
try half 
million dollars. That 
was largely the work 
of the ma 
jority which Sir Wil- 


form 
na- 
Drum- 


ap- 
Sen- 


almost a 


adverse 
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endorse the decision of the Senate some 
months ago that the fixing of rates upon 
newspapers and periodicals should not be 
left entirely at the discretion of any post- 
master-general, but is safer, where it has 
always been, in the hands and under the 
control of both houses of Parliament. The 
minister who forced this issue to a vote 


has since retired 


from the Government 
and the question is not likely again to 
be raised. 


Among the per- 
formances which 
must be placed to 
the credit of the 
Senate are the in- 
vestigation of the 
affairs of a great 
mutual life insur- 


4. Major Er- 
nest J. Cham- 
bers, gentleman 
usher of the 
Black Rod. 














the United States and of Canada. As a 
result life insurance, and especially that 
done by mutual companies, was put upon 
a more secure business footing in both 
countries. 

A law forbidding the pollution of 
streams was advocated in the Senate for 
years by Senator Belcourt and Senator 
DeVeber. Their contentions found favor 
slowly but persistence finally won and 
there is now a worthy law on the Can- 
adian statute book. The Senate has done 
far more than the Commons to bring to its 
present perfection the law which governs 
the inspection and annual movement to 
market of the Canadian wheat crop. 

THE WORK IN COMMITTEE. 

It is in committee that the Senate is 
possibly seen at its best. Seated around a 
table with partisan 
considerations ban- 
ished to the back- 
ground, the Senators 
delight to display 
their capacity for 
keen analyses upon 
the many private 
measures which 
come before the rail- 
way and banking 
committees. For 
years these men 
have been eliminat- 
ing from corporation 
measures words de- 
signed to give spe- 
cial privileges more 
to the advantage of 
the interest seeking 
them than to the peo- 
ple whom parliament 
was created to serve. 
Some men have been 
members of the rail- 
way or the banking 
committee of the 
Senate for twenty 
years. They have had 
wide experience both 
of legislation and im- 
portant private busi- 
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frid Laurier found ness. The devices of 
facing him in the privilege seekers and 
Senate when he tricks of words in 
gained power and bills for corporate 
which existed during power are an old and 
the first four years YC eh familiar story to 
of Liberal rule. It them. Therefore a 
was the same ad- measure which may 
verse majority which ge nag Pe ingyen 5. Senator Joseph Bol- have found a pros- 
turned down the bill of the —— and the las nec ia rN — perous passage 
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that proposed to pay French-Canadian 





for the construction 

of a railway to the 

Yukon by gifts of gold lands from which 
great dredges are now wrenching precious 
metal. 

Of the acts of the Senate since the Bord- 
en Government took office much has been 
said. The amendments made to the High- 
ways Aid Bill, to the Branch Lines Bill 
and to the Naval Bill are still subjects of 
such strong party criticism that only 
time and retrospect will measure the 
worth of the Senate’s judgments. How- 
ever, there are few publishers or readers 
throughout Canada who do not strongly 
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6. Senator James Donnelly, 
who formerly in the Com- 
mons for South Bruce 
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ance company which, though domiciled in 
the United States, did a large amount of 
business in Canada. That investigation 
was followed by inquiries into the insur- 
ance business on both sides of the inter- 
national boundary by the Governments of 


through the legisla- 
tive gauntlet of the 
lower house is likely 
to be considerably scarred in the more 
sophisticated committees which it meets 
in the precincts of the Senate. 

A point which must be borne in mind 
in appraising the value of the Senate, is 
the wealth of the individual members. 
Practically all the Senators are men of 
large wealth. There is probably no mem- 
ber dependent on the stipend that goes 
with the toga for his living. The sena- 
torial allowance is a very small considera- 
tion indeed with these men, who in most 

Continued on Page 119. 
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The Guaranteed Ghost: 


WANTED, FOR WINTER MONTHS, OLD 
English house, within 100 miles of London 
Must be guaranteed to be haunted. Terms 
not important, if entirety satisfactory. Send 
full information to Mrs. Elihu Perkins (of 
Perkinstuwn, lowa), The Cecil Hotel, London. 
YLONEL STUDHOPE, D.S.O., 
P.Q.R.S., retired, raised his eyes 
from his copy of the Morning 


Chronicle and stared across the break- 
fast table with blank amazement. 

“Really, my dear, what extraordinary 
people Americans are! Just listen to 
this:” He then read out the advertise- 
ment in a full, throaty and somewhat 
apoplectic voice, and continued: “I have 
always thought they were mentally quite 
different from ourselves; now I am quite 
sure of it. The idea of any one actually 
wanting the unhealthy environment of a 
haunted house! It is quite evident that 
the mixture of races in America has pro- 
duced an—er—an irresponsible class of 
people.” 

Eva Studhope, tall, very fair and 
twenty-three, leaned forward, Her eyes 
were twinkling, “Father! you’re joking.” 

The colonel’s brows contracted. “I re- 
gret to say I’m not. Look at it. I’m sur- 
prised to find such a respectable paper 
lend itself to transatlantic vagaries.” 

His daughter tilted the Morning 
Chronicle against the tea cosy and sur- 
veyed it with absorbed interest. Auto- 
matically she refilled her father’s cup and 
automatically returned to her scrutiny. 
Moments passed. The colonel, recovering 
from the outrage, resumed his toast and 
marmalade. Presently the silence reached 
him across the breakfast table; also he 
missed the Morning Chronicle. 

“Upon my word, Eva, you find the 
paper very interesting.” 

She nodded, looked at him curiously and 
remarked impersonally. “Pater, how long 
have you been trying to let The Beeches?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Never mind. How long?” 

“It will be two years on the fifteenth,” 
conceded the colonel with military exact- 
ness. “But you—” 

“And if we don’t let it by October, we 
close up, get rid of the servants, rent the 
lodge to the new curate and take rooms 
in Bournemouth?” 

Her father nodded. The subject was 
distasteful. A man who had served his 
country for thirty-five years should not be 
exposed to possible penury, but that was 
what had overtaken the colonel. By now 
he almost ceased to regret that his wife 
had not survived the fever of the Bengal 
plains. He numbered the days that re- 
mained till October should 





van beauty. It seeks other and less re- 
fined diversion. So the only thing to do 
” He stopped abruptly and regarded 
the marmalade with intense resolution. 

Eva’s lips twitched and her eyes roved 
across the top of the Chronicle. “If this 
house were only haunted,” she said im- 
personally, “we—” 

“But it isn’t,” snapped 
“The drains are perfect.” 

“Suppose,” went on Eva impressively, 
bayonetting him with her exquisite, blue 
eyes, “Suppose that we were suddenly to 
discover that it was haunted!” 

Her father abruptly put down his cup. 
“God bless my soul,” he said, staring at 
her. 

“You see,” she continued, “there are 
several essentials that go with every 
properly equipped haunted house. There 
is the long panelled hall at the top of the 
main staircase. There is the secret door, 
and the underground passage. Do you 
realize, Pater, that we have at The 
Beeches what Mrs. Elihu Perkins would 
probably call the ‘whole contraption’?” 

The colonel grew slightly purple, and 
exploded: “Don’t be a fool, girl!” Then 
he added, triumphantly, “What about the 
ghost?” 

Eva Studhope got up and approached 
her father. Then she stooped over him 
and kissed the highest and pinkest spot 
on the dome of his shining skull. “If you 
will come into the garden for about half 
an hour, Pater, I will tell you more about 
the hereditary ghost of The Beeches than 
you ever dreamed of.” 


is— 


the 


colonel. 


* . oa 


Two days later, Mrs. Elihu Perkins was 
reading letters in the sitting-room of the 
most expensive suite in the Cecil Hotel. 
She was large and good-natured. Her 
dress betrayed the recent acquisition of 
much wealth. She had restless eyes and a 
mind that for years had oscillated between 
Christian Science and vegetarianism. Of 
late she had been under the hypnotic spell 
of the Spiritualists. Just now she was 
poring over a letter which bore the post- 
mark of Salisbury. Presently she raised 
her voice: 

“TI guess I’ve got it this time, Henry.” 

Someone in the next room was 
whistling. The whistle ceased. “What’s 
that, Mother?” 

“TI guess I’ve got it. This seems quite 
complete. Come here.” 

Henry Perkins strolled amiably in. 
Whatever physical vagaries were col- 
lected in Mrs. Perkins’ maternal frame 


By Alan Sullivan 


Illustrated by Mary V. Hunter 


had been overcome, so far as Henry was 
concerned, by the late Elihu. Henry in 
fact, presented that example of sudden 
reversion to type so frequently found in 
the children of American parents. He was 
tall and dark, with quizzical mouth and 


eyes, and an irresistible gaiety that 
bubbled out continuously and _ inconse- 
quently. Mrs. Perkins worshipped him 


whenever she was not engaged in devo- 
tions to the spirits. 


“Well, Mother, who is it this time, 
Thomas a Becket or Mary Queen of 
Scots?” 


Mrs. Perkins flushed. “Don’t be foolish. 
Listen to this.” Then she read: 
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“Eva Studhope.” 

“The reason I like this,” continued Mrs. 
Perkins firmly, “is on account of the 
ghost’s habits. In practically every other 
offer we’ve had, they appeared on one of 
two nights. The English ones all showed 
up on Christmas Eve, and the Scotch ones 
on New Year’s Eve. There’s a good deal 
of entertaining done in Scotland that 
night. They drink in the New Year, and 
I guess that’s what wakes up the ghosts. 
Now this one has some system and 
method. It’s perfectly plain, and we can 
make all our arrangements accordingly. 
I guess we’re booked for The Beeches. I 
don’t know but what I'll let the Occult 
Society in on this.” 

Mrs. Perkins above all things 
prompt. Eva Studhope was advised by 
telegram, and at noon on the following 
day, Henry’s six-cylinder car sent the 
gravel flying on the drive that terminated 
at the front door of The Beeches, a little 
over two hours from London. 

The colonel was extremely dignified. In 
his erect and immaculate portliness 
might have been discerned the highest 
interpretation of the retired officer. If 
there was a shade of condescension in his 
manner, only Eva noted it. He felt, now 
the hour struck, that he was doing some- 

thing Olympian in surren- 


was 





dispossess him; then he set 
his jaw and looked pinker 
and chirpier and younger 
than ever. 

“My dear,” he said steadi- 
ly, “I have made every ef- 


EDITOR’S NOTE. 
with Christmas. What Yuletide celebration is complete with- 
out a ghost story; or better still, an actual experience with the 
supposedly supernatural? Alan Sullivan has developed the 
story of a ghost that pays a nocturnal visit on Christmas Eve, 
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dering an Englishman’s 
home. Mrs. Perkins saw 
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such were the charms of The 
3eeches that she capitulated 
on the spot. The panelled 
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word it was impossible to question! 
Henry glanced curiously about as they 
went over the house, which to him really 
did not matter much. The roads were ex- 
cellent for motoring. Once or twice he 
found himself staring into Eva’s eyes, 
which immediately resolved themselves 
into large, calm, blue lakes, whose depth 
baffled him. He was distinctly relieved 
when the colonel said they had changed 
their plans, and, if The Beeches was let, 
would occupy the Lodge for the winter. 

Henry had noted the Lodge, a hundred 
yards from the big house and buried in 
trees. 

“You see,” said his mother to Eva, who 
surveyed her gravely, ‘““‘We have no ghosts 
in America. I guess the country’s too 
young, and not mildewed enough. I’m 
lady chairman of the Perkinstown Branch 
of the Columbian Female Occult Associa- 
tion and the members just made me 
promise some personal experiences when 
i got back. Now, Colonel, if you say 
you’ve got the real thing, it’s a bargain.” 
“ Colonel Studhope coughed slightly, 
grew a trifle red and said firmly, “We 
have, Mrs. Perkins, the real thing.” He 
signalled, imploringly, to his daughter. 

“Tf we haven’t, Mrs. Perkins, you can 
have your money back,” put in Eva, with 
dignity. 

Henry glanced at her curiously. The 
color was rising in her cheeks and her 
eyes were bright and restless. 

““f am a student of faces,’ said Mrs. 
Perkins, with dignity, “and I see that 
yours are those of people who have lifted 
the veil. The matter is settled.” 

“There is just one thing,” went on Eva, 
her voice rising a trifle uncertainly. “You 
must promise not to interfere with the 
ghost. They are not used to it, and we 
know they don’t like it. It might never 
return, and then, if any other members of 
your society were to come over here, the 
charm of the place would be gone.” 

The new tenant shivered with delight. 
“How perfectly lovely. That does bring it 
all home. Of course I promise, and you 
too, Henry?” 

“Of course. I won’t be tempted. I’m 
willing to promise anything,” he added 
coolly, with a sudden glance into Eva’s 
eyes. 

It was a matter of sincere regret to 
Mrs. Perkins that all this occurred on the 
first Monday of the month. It meant 
that there remained three weeks to be put 
in with not a thing going on. Halfway 
back to town, she was surprised at Henry 
suggesting that they move at once to The 
Beeches. He had developed such a joyful 
appreciation of London amusements that 
she had, as a matter of fact, been moved 
by secret fears that he would revolt at 
being buried in any country house, how- 
ever memorial and haunted. Now she sur- 
veyed him with amazement. 

He was at the steering wheel and his 
gaze was fixed studiously exactly one hun- 
dred feet ahead of the car. 

“I’d like to see something of the other 
side of English life,” he went on, with a 
touch of nonchalance. “We could live at 
the Cecil all winter and know no more of 
England than a bluepoint oyster. Do you 
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suppose his royal highness the colonel will 
loosen up?” 

His mother looked at him shrewdly, but 
gave no sign of newly wakened suspicions. 
Instead, she looked peacefully at the slid- 
ing landscape and said thoughtfully: 
“Whatever it is, Henry, something tells 
me that it’s going to make a great differ- 
ence. I felt almost translated this after- 
noon in that old place. I wish your father 
could have seen it, but he would have 
missed the radiators. I guess we’ll miss 
them too.” She put her hand on his arm. 
“Do you realize that we’re going to line 
up with a real ghost?” 

During the ensuing fortnight, several 
things might have been observed at The 
Beeches, but the most curious was the 
frequent appearance of a wheelbarrow 
that emerged from the back door of the 
Lodge, burdened with rubbish. No one re- 
garding the shining exterior of that di- 
minutive dwelling could have imagined 
such an accumulation. Another curious 
matter was the frequent appearance of 
the colonel at the same door, covered with 
dust and cobwebs, through which his 
ruddy face glowed with tempered but con- 
tinuous protest. Eva, furthermore, might 
have been noticed, looking, as usual, dis- 
tractingly beautiful, but with the added 
charm of subdued mirth in her large, blue 
eyes. The village grocer remarked with 
satisfaction that whereas formerly the 
Studhopes used three pounds of candles a 
week, the consumption had suddenly risen 
prodigiously. Over and above all this 
there was nothing more than usually hap- 
pens when a retired colonel and his daugh- 
ter move from their house across the lawn 
and into the Lodge. 

The new tenants definitely arrived on 
the first Monday of the following month. 
They were preceded by a van containing 
a number of those large and massive 
structures known as American trunks. 
That evening every room in The Beeches 
was lighted, it being generally understood 
that Mrs. Perkins was bracing up for the 
coming ordeal. 

It is without question a remarkable 
thing to observe how often those who are 
supposed to be well informed and inde- 
pendent, fall to the ground. Eva Stud- 
hope was forced to this conclusion in the 
case of Henry. He appeared at the Lodge 
at most unexpected moments to ask for 
information which often seemed trivial 
compared to the earnestness with which 
he sought it. He was curiously helpless 
about roads and distances. He seemed 
fired with the desire to scour the country, 
but for three days his speedometer did 
not register a single mile. 

Eva smiled through it all, then, at the 
end of a cross examination about the 
route to Bournemouth, she said suddenly: 
“Why don’t you go? It’s only forty miles.” 

“Ts that all?” 

She nodded: “Its perfectly simple. You 
found your way here from London with- 
out trouble.” 

His lips twitched: “It’s easier to get 
here than to leave,” he said daringly. 

“Mr. Perkins!” 

“It would be perfectly simple if you’d 
come. We could be back in three hours. 
If you were in America you’d come.” 


“Oh, would 1?” Her brows wrinkled. 

“Yes, you would,” he went on stubborn- 
ly. “And your father wouldn’t mind 
either. Don’t you trust me?” He stared 
at her. 

Eva grew very pink. “It isn’t a case of 
trusting you, only—only—we don’t do it 
over here—and—I do trust you.” 

Henry lit a very expensive cigarette 
and made small and very perfect rings of 
smoke. “Ever been to Bournemouth?” 

She shook her head. 

“Like to go?” 

She counted seven rings, then nodded 
almost imperceptibly. 

“Can you be ready in half an hour?” 

“Mr. Perkins,” she said sweetly, “I can 
be ready in exactly thirty seconds.” 

Henry turned without a word and dart- 
ed up the drive toward the stable. “And 
I thought the English were slow,” he 
panted. 

Half an hour later they were gliding 
through the exquisite aisles of the New 
Forest. His eyes roved from their beauty 
to the pink flush on the girl’s cheeks. It 
was her first motor trip. She was in 
ecstasies. 

About that ghost,” he said suddenly. 

She started, “Yes, what about it?” 
There was a quaver in her voice. 

“Have you seen it often?” 

Eva turned. She was apparently lost 
in the charms of the New Forest. He 
could only see the back of her head. “Yes, 
often,” she answered slowly. 

“What is she like?” persisted Henry, 
throttling down his engine. 

“She’s—oh—she’s tall and fair. That 
is, she would be fair, if she weren’t so 
ghastly white.” 

“Ts she beautiful?” 

Eva hesitated. “Some people might call 
her that. You see it’s very hard to tell, 
because she generally has part of her face 
covered.” 

Henry looked at her steadily. “Does 
she frighten you now?” 

“N-o-o, not exactly; she makes me feel 
queer.” 

“And she’s lamenting her lover—that’s 
what you said in your letter?” 

Eva nodded. “Yes, I know I said that. 
It’s either that or else she’s lamenting 
that she never had one. We got both 
stories—and—and—I hope you don’t ex- 
pect us to prove it, because it’s so hard 
to get perfectly reliable information about 
a ghost.” 

Henry chuckled. “Of course not. I 
think,” he added slowly, “that you’re do- 
ing mighty well as it is.” 

She glanced at him suddenly. “And 
she will appear—let me see—next Mon- 
day night?” 

Eva gulped. “She will,” she said 
firmly. 

And though that was all he said on that 
particular subject, Eva Studhope, when 
she climbed into bed after one of the most 
delightful days of her life, lay for hours 
staring at the moonlit ceiling, and bom- 
barding herself with innumerable unsatis- 
factory queries. 

At five minutes before midnight the 
long panelled hall at The Beeches 
stretched very silent in the glimmer that 
came through the great window half-way 


up the staircase. At the far end was a 
very short turn that led to the blue bed- 
room, so that, from the stairway, or in- 
deed from almost any part of the hall, the 
door into that particular room was con- 
cealed. Mrs. Perkins had the red room, 
the first on the right. The one opposite 
was Henry’s. 

At three minutes to twelve, a very 
slight creaking came from the room 
on the right. Mrs. Perkins’ door opened 
slightly and she emitted an awe-struck 
whisper. 

“Are you there, Henry?” 

The opposite door gave a subdued 
scrape, and Henry’s head pro- 
truded. 

“Yes, Mother, all 
Three minutes more.” 

“Isn’t it marvelous to—oh 
—what was that?” 

“Be quiet, Mother. It was 
only a rat,” hissed Henry. 

Mrs. Perkins was stricken 
with fear: “Mercy, who’d 
have thought!” 

“Steady, Mother, steady,” 
breathed a voice. “You'll spoil 
it all.” 

Mrs. Perkins braced her 
palpitating spirit. The moon 
slid behind a cloud and only 
the faintest gleam came 
through the great window. 
The far end of the hall was 
invisible. A thousand little 
whispers of the night became 
audible, and the old house 
seemed in a moment tenanted 
by something more than 
memories. 

Presently at the far end 
of the hall came the faint- 
est of faint sounds. Henry 
gulped, caught his breath 
and opened his door a frac- 
tion wider. Then very 
slowly, near the door of 
the red room, a something 
became barely perceptible 
and very gradually took on 
a pale distinction from the 
surrounding shadows. He 
gripped the door knob and 
stared till his eyeballs 
burned. In another mo- 
ment the something had 
assumed the shape of a hu- 
man figure draped in 
sheerest white. It seemed 
to float rather than walk 
toward him. Out of the 
shadows it grew, until 
quite clearly he discerned 
the tall, slim figure of a girl. The face he 
could not see. It was half covered with 
a fold of the robe, held against it by a 
small hand, ghostly white. It was not 
the pallor of death, but rather as if hu- 
man flesh had been transformed into some 
transparent marble, beneath which life 
still existed. 

He felt a prickling of the skin and a 
weakness in the knees. Across the hall he 
could hear stertorous breathing from the 
lady chairman of the Perkinstown Branch 
of the Columbian Female Occult Society. 

Just as it drew opposite his door, the 
figure stood, hesitated and turned. Both 


right. 





hands. 
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hands went out in a gesture of infinite 
suffering, as if petitioning some obdurate 
deity. Then with slow and stately pro- 
gress it glided back into the darkness 
from which it came. It did not seem to 
disappear, so much as to be gently merged 
into indistinction. 


The next moment came a heavy thud 
and sound of choking from Mrs. Perkins’ 
room. 


Henry dashed across and found his 
mother in a crumpled heap on the floor. 
Presently she shuddered, and gazed fear- 
fully about. 





At the same moment came a click from the small table and a blinding 
flash of light that 
caught a glimpse o 


jerced every cranny of the hall. 


“Henry,” she gasped, “Henry, did you 
see her?” 

“Yes, of course, I did,” he said uncom- 
fortably. “Now you get into bed and I'll 
hold your hand till you’re asleep.” 

If, for the next hour or two Henry 
Perkins could have been observed, he 
would have been seen patting his mother’s 
fat and twitching hand and staring into 
the gloom with a most puzzled expression 
on his handsome face. Just as Mrs. 
Perkins dropped off into a fitful slumber, 
this expression changed into one of 
quizzical mirth and he stole across to his 
own room. 


In this glare he 
a chalk-white face, wide blue eyes and outstretched 


1l 


Morning dawned as they only can in 
the south of England. At exactly half- 
past nine he met Eva Studhope on his way 
to the village. 

“Well,” he remarked cheerfully, “it was 
a great success.” 

“Was it?” She looked shyly at him. 

“Yes, sharp on time. A _ beautiful 
ghost! Exquisite figure! Mother fainted. 
Everything bang up to contract terms.” 

“I’m so glad she’s satisfied.” Eva’s 
cheeks were pink. 

“Satisfied! That’s no word for it. She’s 
cabling this morning. I say,” he added 
slowly, “that ghost reminds me of some- 
one I can’t place.” 

“Ghosts often do,” she re- 
marked airily. “That’s what 
makes them so interesting.” 

“Is there anyone in your 
family who went around look- 


ing for a lover?” he said sud- 


denly. 

A gleam flickered through 
her eyes. “No one that I 
know of—you see—-” she 
hesitated. 

“Tear 

“The girls of our family 
have never been reduced to 


that. Good morning, Mr. Per- 
kins,” she said proudly. 

The month that ensued was 
December and a certain at- 
mosphere of imminence hung 
over The Beeches. The colonel 
was palpably agitated. He 
lost, to a large degree, that air 
of decision which should hang, 

like a cloak, round every 
retired officer. Eva was 
more than usually evasive. 
She capitulated several 
times to the invitation of 
the motor car, but was pal- 
pably absent-minded. Hen- 
ry noted all this with wise, 
observant eyes. His mother 
was too engrossed in re- 
cording her experiences to 
be conscious of anything 
unusual. 

It was in the car, with 
Eva at his left elbow, that 
Henry made a startling 
discovery. So startling was 
it that he slowed down till 
the machine only crawled. 

“By Jupiter,” he said ex- 
plosively. 

She glanced at him 
quizzically. “That’s a 
planet, isn’t it.” 

“No. It’s an extraordinary 
cidence.” 

“What is?” 

“That the fourth Monday in December 
will be Christmas Eve.” 

“T don’t think that’s very extraordinary. 
It will be again in three or four years.” 

Their eyes met and the color flashed to 
her cheeks. “I’m thinking of the ghost,” 
said Henry thoughtfully. 

“The ghost would be flattered,” she an- 
swered daringly. “However, she would be 
wise not to take it very seriously.” 

“Why.” 

Continued on Page 122. 
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The Down- Town 
Church aud 


the Working 


CLERGYMAN looked out of his 
A study window one day and saw two 
girls sitting on the grass in a 
corner of the church grounds eating lun- 
cheon out of a paper bag. His gaze 
moved on until it rested on the big church 
building itself with its empty halls and 
parlors and great deserted auditorium. 
It passed still further and held for a mo- 
ment on the rows of one-time fashionable 
private residences, now turned _ into 
boarding-houses, that filled the church 
neighborhood. And then it went soaring 
away from the world of the concrete and 
the visible into the realm of the visionary 
and there fastened upon an idea. 

That was some years ago and the hand 
of time has wrought its changes on church 
and neighborhood and the man who looked 
out of the window and caught the idea. 
But the vision has become the reality and 
instead of the empty rooms and corri- 
dors that were only in use on Sundays 
and occasionally on a week-day evenings, 
there are now to be found comfortable 
rest rooms and bright lunch rooms 
whence every noontide come the sound of 
many young voices and the appetizing 
odor of well-cooked food. 

Perhaps when Dr. Armstrong, who was 
then the minister of the Metropolitan 
Church in Toronto, noticed the girls 
lunching in the church grounds, his in- 
spiration went no further than to offer 
them the seclusion and the conveniences 
of the church parlors. That in itself was 
surely radical enough. Hitherto church 
parlors and in fact all church equipment 
had been devoted pretty much, deny it as 
one may, to selfish ends or at best to the 
needs of the church’s own organizations. 
At other times it went to waste, unused 
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for long hours, a thorough-going economic 
loss. 

To throw open these rooms and this 
equipment for the use of the girls from 
office, shop and factory, who were accus- 
tomed to bring their lunches with them 
in the morning and eat them where they 
could or else patronize crowded tea rooms, 
was a generous and a Christ-like act. It 
made the church at once a practical helper 
in the world’s work and gave it a hold on 
the young people. 

The passing years have transformed 
this and many other city churches materi- 
ally. Erected originally when popula- 
tions were very much smaller, they were 
veritable family churches. Their con- 
gregations lived in the neighborhood, 
walked to the services and attended twice 
every Sunday. Their Sabbath schools 
were filled with the children of church 
members and their various organizations 
were carried on by and for their own 
people. 

But in process of tirne the gradually ex- 
panding commercial interests of the 
large cities, with their rapidly growing 
population, drove away the old residents 
from the vicinity of what have come to 
be called the downtown churches and sent 
them to seek newer and more modern 
homes in the outskirts. The fashionable 
suburbs came into being, whither the 
more well-to-do citizens flocked, leaving 
their old homes to be torn down to make 
way for office buildings or to be converted 
into tenements or boarding-houses. 

Some of the church members, it is true, 
retained their connection with their 
former church home, but reduced that 
connection to an attendance once a Sun- 
day. Others transferred their member- 
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ship to other and more convenient con- 
gregations. To such an extent were 
some of the downtown churches denuded 
of members that they had to be closed 
entirely, while those that remained were 
brought face to face with a problem, the 
very possibility of which never entered 
the heads of those who had erected the 
buildings. 

Concurrently with this far-reaching 
change in conditions, there has been de- 
veloping what may be termed the social 
service conscience. Years ago when these 
self-same downtown churches were filled 
from Sunday to Sunday with complacent, 
well-dressed citizens and their families, 
the preaching never wandered very far 
away from an exposition of the love of 
God and the individual’s duty towards 
his creator. 

As the stranger and the homeless be- 
gan to increase in numbers with the 
growth of the city and by degrees to take 
the place of the old resident members in 
the church pews, especially at the evening 
service, a new note began to be struck 
from the pulpit. Complementary to the 
love of God and flowing from it, there 
was to be the love of one’s neighbor. Little 
need had there been for proclaiming this 
need when everyone knew everyone else; 
but as soon as the houses around the 
church began to fill up with strangers, 
the precept of the Master at once took 
on a new significance. The homeless ones 
of the great city, who dwelt in the board- 
ing-houses and hotels of the district, these 
had become in a very real sense the 
Church’s neighbors. To love them, meant 
to serve them, and in this service was to 
be found a partial solution of the down- 
town church problem. 


So, churches like the Metropolitan, St. 
James, and St. Andrew’s, the downtown 
strongholds in Toronto of three great de- 
nominations changed by the passing 
years from family churches into strang- 
ers’ churches, are seeking in social ser- 
vice to fulfil the high functions to which 
they have been called. And as one aspect 
of their work, what they are doing for 
the comfort and the well-being of the 
working girl, who spends the hours of 
every business day almost within the 
church’s shadow, is worthy of all com- 
mendation. 


LUNCHEONS ARE PROVIDED. 


In the case of the Metropolitan Church, 
from inviting the girls to make use of the 
church parlors at the noon hour, to pro- 
viding luncheons for them, was but a 
step. Rooms were set apart for their use 
and in them every day of the week except 
Saturday and Sunday, stenographers, 
clerks and bookkeepers from the neigh- 
boring shops and offices to the number of 
two hundred, are provided with an appe- 
tizing meal and supplied with facilities 
for rest and recreation. 

Of necessity there is an organization 
to give cohesion to the work. Those who 
are privileged to enjoy the service are 
the members of the Metropolitan Business 
Girls’ Club. They must enter the club in 
a formal way and must obey 
its rules and regulations. A 
fee of trifling amount is ex- 
acted, while for the luncheon 
a sum is charged that will 
cover expenses. Nodenomina- 
tional qualification is required fj 
and members of any church § 
may enter the club. 

MANSE IS USED. 

After the Metropolitan Club \ 
had been established and had © 
been proved a success, a 
similar undertaking was 
attempted at St. An- 
drew’s Church, where the 
manse building to the 
rear of the church edifice 
had just been converted 
into a church house. Will- 
ing workers set to work 
to raise funds to furnish 
rooms in the house for 
the purpose and pres- 
ently a St. Andrew’s 
Church Business Girl’s 
Club was formed, with a 
similar organization to 
that at the Metropolitan 
Church. 

Here again great suc- 
cess attended the efforts 
of those who had pro- 
moted the scheme. Start- 
ing out with a daily at- 
tendance of fifteen, there 
are now over two hundred young women 
obtaining luncheon at the Club rooms 
every day. They are all members of the 
St. Andrew’s Church Business Girl’s Club, 
to the exchequer of which each contributes 
a fee of ten cents a month. As at the 
Metropolitan so here, no denominational 
test is required and new members are ad- 
mitted on the nomination of two old mem- 
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bers, though the accommodation has now 
become so inadequate that a waiting list 
has been established. 

A connection between the clubs and the 
church itself is formed through the vol- 
untary services of young ladies of the 
congregation, who assist in turn at the 
luncheons. Thus at St. Andrew’s two 
young ladies volunteer for service once 
every two weeks, which means that at 
least twenty of these young women assist 
in the work. In addition to them there 
are hired workers who come in every day 
for the cooking and dishwashing, while a 
deaconess superintends the whole under- 
taking. 

In order to facilitate the serving of 
meals, the lunches are arranged on trays 
and handed out to the girls as they enter. 
Each carries her tray to a table, eats her 
lunch and passes back the tray to the 
kitchen, leaving her place at the table in 
readiness for the next member. In this 
way no assistance, beyond that needed in 
the kitchen, is required and the two hun- 
dred girls who come in between 11.45 
and 1.30 are not delayed in getting 
served. 

Meals are identical each day. 
the menu is the same for all. 


That is, 
In winter 
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clubs at Metropolitan 
it includes soup, a scalloped dish, dessert, 
bread and butter and tea, while in sum- 
mer a salad takes the place of the soup. 
For this excellent lunch, the charge is 
only 12% cents or eight lunches for a 
dollar, and even at that the club has a 
surplus. Enough money is taken in to 
pay for the food and help, the gas for 
cooking and incidental expenses of man- 
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agement, with sufficient over to enable 
the Club to pay a small sum to the church 
managers by way of voluntary rental of 
the premises. 


A NOON-HOUR ADDRESS, 


An effort was made in both clubs to 
have a weekly noon-hour address. In the 
case of St. Andrew’s, this was dropped 
because it was difficult for the girls to 
spare the time. At the Metropolitan, 
however, it has been continued and every 
Tuesday during the winter months some 
speaker, often the minister of the church, 
gives a short informal talk on some help- 
ful subject while the girls are eating their 
lunch. 

The two clubs differ also in another re- 
spect. At St. Andrew’s all notion of mak- 
ing the club anything but a_ lunching 
club was early abandoned. It was recog- 
nized that none of the young women who 
belonged to it, lived in the vicinity of the 
church, that nearly all of them were 
members of other congregations and that 
their spiritual needs were being looked 
after elsewhere. For this reason, even- 
ing meetings were dropped and now the 
only formal gathering is when the annual 
meeting is called. 

The Metropolitan Club on the other 
hand holds a quarterly meeting, which 
takes place in the evening. It has been 
made the opportunity for the 
club members to do a little 
social service work on their 
own account. Usually gifts of 
food or clothing are made 
which are distributed among 
the needy poor of the district; 


Besides this home mis- 
sionary work, the club has 
been raising money for the 
purpose of sending a mis- 
sionary to the foreign 
field. Thus the idea of 
service is carried a step 
further. 

The St. Andrew’s girls 
have not done any prac- 
tical work of this kind 
but they have available 
the funds that are raised 
from fees. This money is 
their own to be disposed 
of by vote of the club and 
in the past it has been de- 
voted generously to chari- 
table purposes. Various 
poor funds have received 
support from them. 


LIBRARY FOR GIRLS. 


A library is a feature 
that has proved popular 
Toronto. at St. Andrew’s. Over 
three hundred books are 

now on the shelves and these may be taken 
out daily by such members as ask for 
them. One of the ladies of the congrega- 
tion is usually in charge, forming thereby 
another link between the club and the 
church. There are also magazines and 
papers in one of the rooms with tables for 
correspondence and a supply of club note- 

Continued on Page 124. 








The Little Gray Lady: 
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NCE in a 
() while there 
come to me 
out of the long 
ago fragments of 
a story I have not 


thought of for 
years —one that 
has been hidden 


in the dim lumber 
room of my brain 
where I store my 
bygone memories. 

These frag 
ments thrust 
themselves out of 
the past as do the 

iffs of an old-fashioned coat, the flutings 
lacings of a bodice 


of a flounce, or the 
Only when you follow the cuff along the 
slee ve to the broad shoulder; smooth out 
the crushed frill that swayed about her 
form, and trace the silken thread to the 
waist it tightened, can you determine the 
which they were 


t 
i 
from out a quickly opened bureau drawer. 
) 
) 


fashion of the day li 
worn. 

And with the rummaging of this lumber 
come the dry smells from 
musty old trunks packed with bundles of 
faded letters and worthless tied 
with red tape; musty smells from dust- 
covered chests, iron bound, holding moldy 
books, their back pungent smells 
from cracked stuffed with 
moth-eaten hunting coats, riding trousers, 
and high boots with rusty spurs—cross- 
these roysterers and game- 
no doubt. 

Or perhaps it is an old bow-legged high- 
boy—its clubfeet slippered on easy rollers 

the kind with deep drawers kept awake 
by rattling handles, its outside 
veneer so highly polished that you are 
quite sure it must have been brought up 
in some distinguished family. The scent 
of old lavender and spiced rose leaves, 
and a stick or two of white orris root, 
haunt this relic: my lady’s long white 
mitts—they reach from her dainty 
knuckles quite to her elbow. And so must 
her cobwebbed silk stockings and the filmy 
kerchief she folds across her bosom. 

It is the kind of a drawer that I am 
opening now—one belonging to the Little 
Gray Lady. 

As I look through its contents my eyes 
resting on the finger of a glove, the end 
of a lace scarf, and the handle of an old 
fan, my mind goes back to the last time 
she wore them. Then I begin turning 
everything upside down, lifting the cor- 
ner of this incident, prying under that 
bit of talk, recalling what he said and 
who told of it (I shall have the whole 
drawer empty before I get through), and 
whose fault it was that the match was 
broken off, and why she, of all women in 
the world, should have remained single all 
those years. Why, too, she should have 
lost her identity, so to speak, and become 
the Little Gray Lady. 


room odors: 


deeds 


loose: 


wardrobes 


country rider 


sters——a sorry lot, 


brass 
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And yet no sobriquet could better ex- 
press her personality: She was little—a 
dainty, elf-like littleness, with tiny feet 
and wee hands; she was gray—a soft, sil- 
ver gray—too gray for her forty years 
(and this fragment begins when she was 
forty) ; and she was a lady in every beat 
of her warm heart; in every pressure of 
her white hand; in her voice, speech—in 
all her thoughts and movements. 

She lived in the quaintest of old houses 
fronted by a brick path bordered with fra- 
grant box, which led up to an old-fash- 
ioned porch, its door brightened by a 
brass knocker. This, together with the 
knobs, steps, and slits of windows on each 
side of the door, was kept scrupulously 
clean by old Margaret, who had lived with 
her for years. 

But it is her personality and not her 
surroundings that lingers in my memory. 
No one ever heard anything sweeter than 
her voice; and nobody ever looked into a 
lovelier face, even if there were little hol- 
lows in the cheeks and shy, fanlike 
wrinkles lurking about the corners of her 
lambent brown eyes. Nor did her gray 
hair mar her beauty. It was not old, dry, 
and withered—a wispy gray. (That is 
not the way it happened.) It was a new, 
all-of-a-sudden gray, and in less than a 
week—-so Margaret once told me—bleach- 
ing its brown gold to silver. But the gloss 
remained, and so did the richness of the 
folds, and the wealth and weight of it. 

Inside the green-painted door with its 
white trim and brass knocker and knobs 
there was a narrow hall hung with old 
portraits, opening into a room literally all 
fire-place. Here there were gouty sofas, 
and five or six big easy chairs ranged in 
a half circle, with arms held out as if beg- 
ging somebody to sit in them; and here, 
too, was an embroidered worsted fire 
screen that slid up and down a standard, 
to shield one’s face from the blazing logs; 
and there were queer tables and oid-gold 
curtains looped back with brass rosettes— 
ears really—behind which the tresses of 
the parted curtains were tucked; and 
there were more old portraits in dingy 
frames, and samplers under glass, and a 
rug which some aunt had made with her 
own hands from odds and ends; and a 
huge workbasket spilling worsteds, and 
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last, and by no 

manner of means 

least, a big chintz- 

covered rocking 

chair, the little 
“e*~ lady’s very own— 
~“* its thin ankles 
and splay feet 
hidden by a mod- 
est frill. There 
were all these 
things and a lot 
more—and yet I 
still maintain that 
the room was just 
one big fireplace. 
Not alone because 
of its size (and it certainly was big. Many 
a douting curly head, losing its faith in 
Santa #laus, has crawled behind the old 
firedogs, the child’s fingers tight about the 
Little Gray Lady’s, and been told to look 
up into the blue—a lesson never forgotten 
all their lives) but because of the won- 
derful and never told forgotten things 
which constantly took place before its 
blazing embers. 

For this fireplace was the Little Gray 
Lady’s altar. Here she dispensed wisdom 
and cheer and love. Everybody in Pom- 
ford Village had sat in one or the other 
of the chairs grouped about it and had 
poured out their hearts to her. All sorts 
of pourings: love affairs, for instance, 
that were hopeless until she would take 
the girl’s hand in her own and smooth 
out the tangle; to say nothing of bicker- 
ings behind closed doors, with two lives 
pulling apart until her dear arms brought 
them together. 

Sut all this is only the outside of the 
old mahogany high-boy with its meer- 
schaum-pipe polish, spraddling legs, and 
rattling handles. 

Now for the Little Gray Lady’s own 
particular drawer. 

* . - 


It was Christmas Eve, and Kate Day- 
ton, one of Pomford’s pretty girls, had 
found the Little Gray Lady sitting alone 
before the fire gazing into the ashes, her 
small frame almost hidden in the roomy 
chair. The winter twilight had long since 
settled and only the flickering blaze of the 
logs and the dim glow from one lone 
candle illumined the room. This, strange 
to say, was placed on a table in a corner 
where its rays shed but little light in the 
room. 

“Oh! Cousin Annie,” moaned Kate 
(everybody in Pomford who got close 
enough to touch the Little Gray Lady’s 
hand called her “Cousin Annie”—it was 
only the outside world who knew her by 
her sobriquet), “I didn’t mean anything. 
Mark came in just at the wrong minute, 
and—and—” The poor girl’s tears 
smothered the rest. 

“Don’t let him go, dearie,” came the 
answer, when she had heard the whole 
story, the girl on her knees, her head 
in her lap, and wee hands stroking the 


fluff of golden hair disheveled in her grief. 

“Oh, but he won’t stay!’”’ moaned Kate. 
“He says he is going to Rio—way out to 
South America to join his Uncle Harry.” 

“He won’t go, dearie—not if you tell 
him the truth and make him tell you the 
truth. Don’t let your pride come in; don’t 
beat around the bush nor make believe 
you are hurt or misunderstood, or that 
you don’t care. You do care. Better be a 
little humble now than humble all your 
life. It only takes a word. Hold out your 
hand and say: ‘I’m sorry, Mark—please 
forgive me.’ If he loves you—and he 
does—” 

The girl raised her head: “Oh! Cousin 
Annie! How do you know?” 

She laughed gently. “Because he was 
here, dearie, half an hour ago and told me 
so. He thought you owed him the dance, 
and he was a little jealous of Tom.” 

“But Tom had asked me—” 

“Yes—and so had Mark—” 

“Yes—but he had no right—” She was 
up in arms again: she wouldn’t—she 
couldn’t—and again an outburst of tears 
choked her words. 

The Little Gray Lady had known Kate’s 
mother, now dead, and what might have 
happened but for a timely word—and she 
knew to her own sorrow what had hap- 
pened for want of one. Kate and Mark 
should not repeat that experience if she 
could help it. She had saved the mother in 
the days gone by just such a word. She 
would save the daughter in the same way. 
And the two were just alike—same slight, 
girlish figure; same blond hair and blue 
eyes, same expression, and the same im- 
petuous, high-strung temperament. “If 
that child’s own mother walked in this 
minute I couldn’t tell ’em apart, they do 
favor one another so,” old Margaret had 
told her mistress when she opened the 
door for the girl, and she was right. Pom- 
ford village was full of these hereditary 
likenesses. Mark Dabney, whom all the 
present trouble was about, was so like 
his father at his age that his Uncle Harry 
had picked Mark out on a crowded dock 
when the lad had visited him in Rio the 
year before, although he had not seen the 
boy’s father for twenty years—so strong 
was the family likeness. 

If there was to be a quarrel it must not 
be between the Dabneys and the Daytons, 
of all families. There had been suffering 
enough in the old days. 

“Listen, dearie,” she said in her gentle, 
crooning tone, patting the girl’s cheek as 
she talked. “A quarrel where there is no 
love is soon forgotten, but a difference 
when both love may, if not quickly healed, 
leave a scar that will last through life.” 

“There are as good fish in the sea as 
were ever caught,” cried the girl in sheer 
bravado, brushing away her tears. 

“Don’t believe it, dearie—and 
don’t ever say it. That has wrecked 
more lives than you know. That is 
what I once knew a girl to say—a 
girl just about your age—” 

“But she found somebody else, 
and that’s just what I am going to 
do. I’m not going to have Mark } 
read me a lecture every time I want “© 
to do something he doesn’t like. 


Didn’t your girl find somebody / 
else?” 
“No—never. She is still un- 
at / 
married. ( 
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“Yes—but it wasn’t her fault, was it?” 

“Yes—although she did not know it at 
the time. She opened a door suddenly and 
found her lover alone with another girl. 
The two had stolen off together where 
they would not be interrupted. He was 
pleading for his college friend—straight- 
ening out just some such foolish quarrel 
as you have had with Mark—but the girl 
would not understand; nor did she know 
the truth until a year afterwards. Then 
it was too late.” 

The Little Gray Lady stopped, lifted 
her hand from the girl’s head, and turned 
her face toward the now dying fire. 

“And what became of him?” asked the 
girl in a hushed voice, as if she dared not 
awaken the memory. 

“He went away and she has never seen 
him since.” 

For some minutes there was silence, 
then Kate said in a braver tone: 

“And he married somebody else?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then, she died?” 

“No.” 

The Little Lady had not moved, nor 
had she taken her eyes from the blaze. 
She seemed to be addressing some in- 
visible body who could hear and under- 
stand. The girl felt its influence and a 
tremor ran through her. The fitful blaze 
casting weird shadows helped this feeling. 
At last, with an effort, she asked: 

“You say you know them both, Cousin 
Annie?” 

“Yes—he was my dear friend. I was 
just thinking of him when you came in.” 

The charred logs broke into a heap of 
coals; the blaze flickered and died. But 
for the lone candle in the corner the room 
would have been in total darkness. 













































She found her lover alone with another girl. 
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“Shall I light another candle, Cousin 
Annie?” shivered the girl, “or bring that 
one nearer?” 

“No, it’s Christmas Eve, and I only 
light one candle on Christmas Eve.” 

“But what’s one candle Why, father 
has the whole house as bright as day and 
every fire blazing.” The girl sprang to 
her feet and stepped nearer the hearth. 
She would be less nervous, she thought, if 
she moved about, and then the warmth of 
the fire was somehow reassuring. “Please 
let me light them all, Cousin Annie,” she 
pleaded, reaching out her hand toward a 
cluster in an old-fashioned candelabra— 
“and if there aren’t enough I’ll get more 
from Margaret.” 

“No, no—one will do. It is an old cus- 
tom of mine; I’ve done it for twenty 
years.” 

“But don’t you love Christmas?” Kate 
argued, her nervousness increasing. The 
ghostly light and the note of pain in her 
companion’s voice were strangely affect- 
ing. 

The Little Gray Lady leaned forward 
in her chair and looked long and steadily 
at the heap of smoldering ashes; then she 
answered slowly, each word vibrating 
with the memory of some hidden sorrow: 
“I’ve had mine, dearie.” 

“But you can have some more,” urged 
Kate. 

“Not like those that have gone before 
dearie—no, not like those.” 

Something in the tones of her voice and 
quick droop of the dear head stirred the 
girl to her depths. Sinking to her knees 
she hid her face in the Little Lady’s lap. 

“And you sit here in the dark with only 
one candle?” she whispered. : 


“uy rave 7 

Yes, always,” she answered, her 
fingers stroking the fair hair. “I can see 
those I have loved better in the dark. 


Sometimes the room is full of people; I 
have often to strain my eyes to assure my- 
self that the door is really shut. All sorts 

of people come—the girls and boys I 

knew when I was young. Some are 

dead; some are far away; some so near 

that should I open the window and 

shout their names many of them could 
hear. There are fewer above ground 
, every year—but I welcome all who 

come. It’s the old maid’s hour, you know 
The wives are 
making ready the supper; the children 
are romping; lovers are together in the 
corner where they can whisper and not 
be overheard. But none of this disturbs 
me—no big man bursts in, letting in 
the cold. I have my chair, my candle, 
my thoughts, and my fire. When you 
get to be my age, Kate, and live alone 

and you might, dearie, if Mark 
should leave you—you will love these 
twilight hours, too.” 

The girl reached up her hands and 
touched the Little Gray Lady’s cheek, 
whispering: 

“But aren’t you very, very lonely, 
Cousin Annie?” 

“Yes, sometimes.” 

For a moment Kate remained silent, 
then she asked in a faltering voice 
through which ran a note almost of 
terror: 

“Do you think I will ever be like 
—like—that is—I will ever be— 
all alone?” 
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“I don’t know, dearie. No one can ever 
tell what will happen. I never thought 
twenty years ago I would be all alone— 
but I am.” 

The girl raised her head, and with a cry 
of pain threw her arms around the Little 
Gray Lady’s neck: 

“Oh, no!—no! I can’t bear it!” she 
sobbed. “I'll tell Mark! I’ll send for him 
now—to-night—before I go to bed!” 


I]. 


T was not until Kate Dayton reached 

her father’s gate that the spell 
wrought by the flickering firelight and 
the dim glow of the ghostly candle wore 
off. The crisp air of the winter night-— 
for it was now quite dark—had helped, 
but the sight of Mark’s waiting figure 
striding along the snow-covered path to 
her home, and his manly, outspoken 
apology, ‘Please forgive me, Kate, I made 
an awful fool of myself,” followed by her 
joyous refrain, “Oh, Mark! I’ve been so 
wretched!” had done more. It had all 
come just as Cousin Annie had said; 
there had been neither pride nor anger. 
Only the Little Gray Lady’s timely word. 

But if the spell was broken the pathetic 
figure of the dear woman, her eyes fixed 
on the dying embers, still lingered in 
Kate’s mind 

“Oh, Mark, it is so pitiful to see her !— 
and I got so frightened; the whole room 
seemed filled with ghosts. Christmas seems 
her loneliest time. She won’t have but one 
candle lighted, and she sits and mopes in 
the dark. Oh, it’s dreadful! I tried to 
cheer her up, but she says she likes to sit 
in the dark, because then all the dead peo- 
ple she loves can come to her. Can’t we 
do something to make her happy? She is 
so lovely, and she is so little, and she is 
SO de ar?” 

They had entered the house, now a 
blaze of light. Kate’s father was stand- 
ing on the hearth rug, his back to a great 
fireplace filled with roaring logs. 

“Where Lave you two gadabouts been?” 
he laughed merrily. “What do you mean 
by staying out this late? Don’t you know 
it’s Christmas Eve?” 

“We've been to see Cousin Annie, 
daddy; and it would make your heart ache 
to look at her! She’s there all alone. 
Can’t you go down and bring her up 
here?” 

“Yes, I could, but she wouldn’t come, 
not on Christmas Eve. Did she have her 
candle burning?” 

“Yes, just one poor little miserable 
candle that hardly gave any light at all.” 

“And it was in the corner on a little 
table?” 

“Yes, all by itself.” 

“Poor dear, she always lights it. She’s 
lighted it for almost twenty years.” 

“Is it for somebody she loved who 
died?” 

“No— it’s for somebody she loved who 
is alive, but who never came back and 
won't.” 

He studied them both for a moment, as 
if in doubt, then he added in a determined 
voice, motioning them to a seat beside 
him: 

“It is about time you two children heard 
the story straight, for it concerns you 
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both, so I’ll tell you. Your Uncle Harry, 
Mark, is the man who never came back 
and won’t. He was just your age at the 
time. He and Annie were to be married 
in a few months, then everything went to 
smash. And it was your mother, Kate, 
who was the innocent cause of his exile. 
Harry, who was the best friend I had in 
the world, tried to put in a good word for 
me—this was before I and your mother 
were engaged—and Annie, coming in and 
finding them, got it all crooked. Instead 
of waiting until Harry could explain, she 
flared up and off he went. Her hair 
turned white in a week when she found 
out how she had misjudged him, but it 
was too late then—Harry wouldn’t come 
back, and he never will. When he told 
you, Mark, last year in Rio that he was 
coming home Christmas I knew he’d 
change his mind just as soon as you left 
him, and he did. Queer boy, Harry. Once 
he gets an idea in his head it sticks there. 
He was that way when he was a boy. 
He’ll never, come back as long as Annie 
lives, and that means never.” 

He stopped a moment, spread his 
fingers to the blazing logs, and then with 
a smile on his face, said: “If ever I catch 
you two young turtledoves making such 
fools of yourselves, I’ll turn you both out- 
doors,’ ’and again his hearty laugh rang 
through the cheery room. 

The girl] instinctively leaned closer to 
her lover. She had heard some part of 
the story before—in fact, both of them 
had, but never in its entirety. Her heart 
went out to the Little Gray Lady all the 
more. 

Mark now spoke up. He, too, had had 
an hour of his own with the Little Gray 
Lady, and the obligation still remained 
unsettled. 

“Well, if she won’t come up here and 
have Christmas with us,” he cried, “why 
can’t we go down there and have Christ- 
mas with her? Let’s surprise her, Kate; 
let’s clean out all those dead people. I 
know she sits in the dark and imagines 
they all come back, for I’ve seen her that 
way many a time when I drop in on her 
in the late afternoon. Let’s show her 
they’re alive.” 

Kate started up and caught Mark’s 
arm. “Oh, Mark! I have it!” she whis- 
pered, “and we will—yes—that will be the 
very thing,” and so with more mumblings 
and mutterings, not one word of which 
could her father hear, the two raced up- 
stairs to the top of the house and the 
garret. 

Two hours later a group of young peo- 
ple led by Mark Dabney trooped out of 
Kate’s gate and turned down the Little 
Gray Lady’s street. Most of them wore 
long cloaks and were muffled in thick 
veils. 

They were talking in low tones, glanc- 
ing from side to side, as if fearing to be 
seen. The moon had gone under a cloud, 
but the light of the stars, aided by an 
isolated street lamp showed them the way. 
So careful were they to conceal their 
identity that the whole party—there were 
six in all—would dart into an open gate, 
crouching behind the snow-laden hedge to 
avoid even a single passer-by. Only once 
were they in any danger, and that was 
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when a sleigh gliding by stopped in front 
of them, the driver calling out in a voice 
which sounded twice as loud in the white 
stillness: “Where’s Mr. Dabney’s new 
house?” (evidently a stranger, for the 
town pump was not better known). No 
one else saw them until they reached the 
Little Gray Lady’s porch. 

Kate crept up first, followed by Mark, 
and peered in. So far as she could see 
everything was just as she had left it. 

“The candle is still burning, Mark, and 
she’s put more wood on the fire. But I 
can’t find her. Oh, yes—there she is—in 
her big chair—you can just see the top of 
her head and her hand. Hush! don’t one 
of you breathe. Now, listen girls! Mark 
and I will tiptoe in first—the front door 
is never fastened——and if she is asleep— 
and I think she is—we will all crouch 
down behind her until she wakes up.” 

“And another thing,” whispered Mark 
from behind his hand—*everybody must 
drop their coats and things in the hall, so 
we can surprise her all at once.” 

The strange procession tiptoed in and 
orranged itself behind the Little Gray 
Lady’s chair. Kate was dressed in her 
mother’s wedding gown, flaring poke bon- 
net, and long, faded gloves clear to her 
shoulder; Mark had on a blue coat with 
brass buttons, a buff waistcoat, and black 
stock, the two points of the high collar 
pinching his ruddy cheeks—the same 
dress his father and Uncle Harry had 
worn and all the young bloods of their 
day, for that matter. The others were in 
their grandmother’s or grandfather’s 
short and long clothes, Tom Fields sport- 
ing a tight-sleeved, high-collared coat, silk 
embroidered waistcoat, and pumps. 

Kate crept up behind her chair, but 
Mark moved to the fireplace and rested 
his elbow on the mantel, so that he would 
be in full view when the Little Gray Lady 
awoke. 

At last her eyes opened, but she made 
no outcry, nor did she move, except to lift 
her head as does a fawn startled by some 
sudden light, her wondering eyes drink- 
ing in the apparition. Mark, hardly 
breathing, stood like a statue, but Kate, 
bending closer, heard her catch her 
breath with a long, indrawn sigh, and 
next the half-audible words: ‘““No—it isn’t 
so—How foolish I am—” Then there 
came softly: “Harry—” and again in al- 
most a whisper—as if hope had died in 
her heart—“Harry—” 

Kate, half frightened, sprang forward 
and flung her arms around the Little Gray 
Lady. 

“Why, don’t you know him? It’s Mark, 
Cousin Annie, and here’s Tom and Nanny 
Fields, and everybody, and we’re going to 
light all the candles—every one of them, 
and make an awful big fire—and have a 
real, real Christmas.” 

The Little Gray Lady was awake now. 

“Oh! you scared me so” she cried, ris- 
ing to her feet, rubbing her eyes. “You 
foolish children! I must have been asleep 
—yes, I know I was!” She greeted them 
all, talking and entering into their fun, 
the spirit of hospitality now hers, saying 
over and over again how glad she was 
they came, kissing one and another; tell- 

Continued on Page 119. 
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Canadian-born Admirals in the Navy 
By W. A. Craick 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—With the British fleet figuring as the dominant factor in the 
gigantic struggle now being waged—the factor that will play the biggest part in beating 
the War Lord to his knees—it is gratifying to Canadians to know that native sons of the 
Dominion have played a prominent part in the upbuilding of that great navy. 
accompanying article sketches briefly the careers of twelve Canadian-born sailors who 
attained to the high rank of admiral. Scores of other Canadians have served in the navy 
with distinction without attaining that title; and, of course, no estimate can be made 
of the large number who have served in the ranks. Altogether Canada has contributed 


her quota of sons to the navy and has shared in the glory of past successes. 


Canadian-born admirals in the 

British navy within the past one 
hundred years, is a piece of information 
that will probably come as a surprise to 
many readers. Despite the immense 
amount of discussion of late regarding 
Canada’s naval policy and the forced at- 
tention which has been directed to naval 
affairs by the stupendous events of the 
past few months, there is much ignorance 
abroad as to the part that natives of this 
country have already played in the de- 
fence of the Empire by sea. One may hap- 
pen to be familiar with the names of two 
or three Canadians who have risen to 
flag rank in the Royal navy, but to be 
aware that the number extends to twelve, 
and possibly more, is not a matter of very 
general knowledge. 

Two circumstances have made it diffi- 
cult to keep track of the Canadian-born 
officers in the navy. In the case of the 
older ones, men who were born in the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century, they 
were practically all the sons of English- 
men who had only just settled in the 
country. To a certain extent therefore 
they were not thorough-going natives of 
the soil and their birth in Canada might 
even be considered as more or less of an 
accident. At the 
same time there 
can be no valid 
reason for saying 
that they were 
not- Canadians, 
since they were 
not only born here 
but spent their 
early years in 
this country. 

Again, the ne- 
cessity for enter- 
ing the naval ser- 
vice at a very ten- 
der age, separated 
the lads from 
home ties when 
they were quite 
young. They did 
not grow to man- 
hood in Canada 
and the fact of 
their Canadian 
birth was soon 
lost track of by 
their contempor- 
aries. There was 
nothing to empha- 


T HAT there have been at least twelve 


victorious entry 





Lieutenant Provo Wallis, at the time of his 


into Halifax Harbor. 


size or perpetuate their connection with 
the colony and none of them ever re- 
turned to settle here, after completing 
active service, with the possible excep- 
tion of Admiral W. F. Owen. For both 
these reasons, no Canadian tradition ever 
grew up around them and they have 
passed away, remembered only for their 
gallant deeds as British officers. 

The careers of the adventurous twelve 
extend from the period of the Napoleonic 
Wars right down to the present day and 
include many thrilling experiences in all 
parts of the world. The twelve have 
among them witnessed a complete revo- 
lution in the methods of naval warfare. 
They have seen the wooden sailing ship 
superseded by the steam-driven armor- 
clad man-of-war, guns developed from 
small dimensions to enormous proportions 
and the whole character of the service 
changed. 


THE DEAN OF NATIVE ADMIRALS. 


The oldest of the twelve was evidently 
Admiral Sir Edward Campbell Rich 
Owen. In the year 1767 a grant of the 
Island of Campobello, then a part of the 
province of Nova Scotia, but now incor- 
porated in the province of New Bruns- 
wick, was made to Lieut. William Owen 
of the Royal navy, 
who agreed in re- 
turn to place set- 
tlers on the is- 
land. This he did 
three years later, 
arriving himself 
with quite a fol- 
lowing and estab- 
lishing himself 
there. The year 
following a_ son 
was born to him 
who became even- 
tually the first of 
the Canadian ad- 
mirals. 

Edward Camp- 
bell Rich Owen 
seemed destined 
for a naval career 
almost from the 
cradle, for at the 
tender age of four 
years he was 
borne on_ the 
books of the En- 
terprize in the 
Mediterranean 


The 
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and after that for a number of years on 
the books of various ships in the West 
Indies. However, his actual entry into 
the service was not made until he was 
fifteen when he was placed on board the 
Culloden on the Home Station. 


OUTWITTING “BONEY.” 


Admiral Owen’s chief title to fame lay 
in the splendid work he did as a captain in 
assisting to foil the plans of Napoleon to 
transfer troops across the British Chan- 
nel. He was a most efficient naval scout, 
daring and resourceful, and to him the 
British admirals of the time owed that 
accurate knowledge of the French coast 
that enabled them to plan expeditions 
against inshore squadrons of the French 
fleet and the land batteries. On one occa- 
sion Napoleon was himself an eye-witness 
of a successful attack made by Captain 
Owen, in command of a squadron of Brit- 
ish ships, on a division of his great flo- 
tilla and was greatly chagrined at the 
outcome. 

Great honors were in store for the 
Campobello boy and he rose to the highest 
rank in the navy, with a knighthood to 
his credit besides. He saw much active 
service and was in supreme command of 
the Mediterranean Station from 1841-45. 
His death occurred in 1849. 

Admiral Owen had a younger brother, 
born in 1774, who also rose to be an ad- 
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Admiral Sir Charles Drury, who was successively 
mmander-in-chief in the East Indies, the 
Mediterranean and the Nore 


officer who had come to 
settle under the British 
flag in the new world. He 
was of Hanoverian descent, 
his ancestors being the 
Counts von Westphal, per- 
sons of some note in their 
own country. It is also 
said that his uncle had 
been tutor to the Duke of 
Kent, the father of Queen 
Victoria, which may per- 
haps account for the fact 
that his sons entered the 
foyal navy under that 
Prince’s auspices. 

The eldest son, Philip, 
was born in the year 1872. 
His early boyhood was 
spent among the green 
woods and by the broad 
lakes of Preston and then 
at twelve years of age he 
entered the navy as a first- 
class volunteer. From then 
until 1815 he passed 
through a succession of ad- 
ventures in all parts of the 
world that were perhaps 
only to be equalled by the 
even more exciting experi- 
ences of his younger broth- 
er. However, despite sig- 
nal services, Philip West- 
phal seems never to have 
»btained the 


The younger Westphal attained the 
rank of admiral in 1819, being then only 
thirty-four years of age and was knighted 
a few years after. At his death in his 
ninetieth year he was the last surviving 
officer who had been with Nelson at Tra- 
falgar. 

THE CAREER OF ADMIRAL WALLIS. 

The fifth, and perhaps the most famous 
of the Canadian admirals, was Sir Provo 
William Parry Wallis, who rose to be an 
admiral of the fleet, the highest rank in 
the navy. Sir Provo was a native of Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, his father being chief 
clerk of the naval commissioner at the 
depot at that port. The naval tradition 
evidently ran in the family for Sir Provo’s 
grandfather was also connected with the 
navy. He was a ship’s carpenter and saw 
active service in the Seven Years’ War. 
Later he became carpenter on the Eagle, 
the flagship of Lord Howe in North 
American waters and was appointed in 
1778 master-shipwright of the naval yard 
at New York. After the peace he was 
transferred to Halifax, where his family 
evidently settled. 

The future admiral was born in 1791. 
During his school days he was borne on 
the books of several different ships on the 
Halifax station. His actual entry into the 
navy was made in 1803 when he became a 
midshipman aboard the Cleopatra. He 
had not been long at sea when this ship 





favor of the 
Admiralty, 
and it was 








miral. His talents seem to have been of 


a different character. While the elder 
Owen was a fighter and strategist, the 
younger brother was more of a scientist. 
This does not mean that he did not see 
active service. As a matter of fact he 
passed through some very thrilling ex- 
periences and was for two years a prison- 
er of the French. But his title to fame 
rests on the exploratory and survey work 
he did in little-known parts of the world. 
Much of this is recorded in a voluminous 
book of which he was the author, entitled, 
“Narrative of Voyages to Explore the 
Shores of Africa, Arabia and Madagascar 
in H.M. Ships Leven and Parracouta.” 
He was appointed vice-admiral in 1854, 
retiring the following year on a pension, 
and he died in St. John N.B., in 1857. 

It is interesting to know that the con- 
nection of the Owen family with the 
Island of Campobello was to be a lasting 
one. For more than a century the title 
to the island continued with them and 
chere are still Owens there. It is said that 
the grant to Lieut. Owen, the father of 
the two admirals, was the only one in New 
sSrunswick that fulfilled its original in- 
tention of establishing a system of land- 
Jordism such as exists in the Old Country. 


THE TWO WESTPHALS. 


Strange to say the third and fourth of 
the Canadian admirals in point of age 
were also brothers, the two Westphals, of 
Preston, Nova Scotia. Their father, 
George Westphal, was a retired German 


long before 
his claim to 
recognition was rewarded. 
He did not become a cap- 
tain until 1830 and did not 
gain flag rank until 1856. 
Retiring in 1856 he con- 
tinued to reside in the Isle 
of Wight until his death in 
1880, at the advanced age 
of ninety-eight years 

George Augustus West- 
phal, three years the 
junior of Philip, succeeded 
in obtaining many honors 
during his long and dis- 
tinguished career. Like 
his brother, he entered the 
navy under the auspices of 
the Duke of Kent. For a 
time he served on the 
North American station 
and was then transferred 
to the Victery, the flagship 
of Lord Nelson. On her he 
fought in the Battle of 
Trafalgar and was severe- 
ly wounded, being placed 
beside his wounded chief in 
the cockpit and witnessing 
his death. After this he 
experienced many years of | 
active service, taking part 
in over a hundred engage- 
ments, being severely 
wounded three times and 
being eight times gazetted 
for signal service against 
the enemy. 








Admiral John Denison, a member of the famous 
Denison famity of Toronto. 
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was taken by a French frigate but it was 
soon after recaptured and the incident 
terminated satisfactorily. 

Between 1804 and 1812 Wallis rose to 
be a second lieutenant, seeing service on 
a number of men-of-war. The latter year 
found him appointed under Captain Broke 
to the famous Shannon and it was he who 
brought the ship with its prize, the Chesa- 
peake, into Halifax harbor after the 
memorable naval duel on June Ist, 1813. 
For the part he played in this gallant 
action he was promoted to be a com- 
mander and on returning to England he 
was given his first ship, the Snipe. 

The rest of Admiral Wallis’ naval 
career, while lacking the picturesque ele- 
ments of his earlier days, was yet filled 
with activity. He saw service in all parts 
of the world, commanded numerous men- 
of-war and gradually rose from rank to 
rank until in 1877 he had become admiral 
of the fleet. On reaching the rank of 
vice-admiral in 1857, he was retired from 
active service, though it is interesting to 
know that by a special clause in the 
Childers’ retirement scheme of 1870, his 
name was continued on the active list 
along with all the old officers, who had 
commanded a ship during the French 
War. The few days that he had been in 
command of the Shannon brought him 
within this rule. 


A FAMOUS NAVIGATOR. 


The last of what may be termed the 
eighteenth century group of Canadian 
admirals was Sir Edward Belcher. Sir 
Edward was the second son of the Hon. 
Andrew Belcher, member of the Legis- 
lative Council of Nova Scotia, and was 
born at Halifax in 1799. He is to be re- 
membered principally for his contribu- 
tions to the science of navigation. Enter- 
ing the navy at the age of thirteen, he 
took part in the defence of Gaeta and 
participated in the Battle of Algiers. For 
some time after he followed the usual 
course of changes from station to sta- 
tion, meanwhile attracting the attention 
of the authorities by his scientific at- 
tainments. When the expedition under 
Captain Beechy was fitted out to seek a 
north-west passage from the Behring Sea, 
Lieut. Belcher was chosen to accompany 
him. In this voyage of three years and 
a half, extending over seventy-three 
thousand miles, a large number of islands 
and strategic stations were taken pos- 
session of. For his work on this expedi- 
tion Lieut. Belcher was promoted to be a 
commander. 

He later saw active service in the China 
War and for his work there was knighted. 
A few years later saw him advanced to 
the rank of vice-admiral. He was the 
author of several books, notably, “A 
Narrative of a Voyage Around the 
World,” while his “Treatise on Nautical 
Surveying” was for long recognized as 
one of the ablest works on that subject. 

ADMIRALS OF PRESENT DAY. 

After a gap of nearly fifty years, dur- 
ing which apparently there were no fu- 
ture admirals born in Canada, the next 
officer in the list appears. This was Ad- 
miral Archibald Douglas, whose death 
occurred last year. He was born at Que- 
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bec in 1842, his father being a physician 
in the ancient capital. Entering the navy 
in 1856 on the nomination of the Gov- 
ernor-General, he was for some time sta- 
tioned on the West Coast of Africa where 
he helped in the suppression of the slave 
trade. He was then moved to the North 
American station and during the Fenian 
Raid was in command of a gunboat on 
the Great Lakes. His aptitude was to- 
wards expert marksmanship in gunnery 
practice and on his return to England he 
was made senior staff officer of the Cam- 
bridge, the gunnery schoolship at Devon- 
port. 





Admiral Sir Archibald Douglas. “He was one 
of the modern navy’s big men.” 


For two years after this he was direc- 
tor of the Imperial Japanese Naval Col- 
lege at Yedo, having been selected by the 
Admiralty as commander of the Naval 
Mission to instruct the Japanese navy. 
Later it was in the natural order of things 
that he should be appointed vice-president 
of the Ordnance Committee at the Ad- 
miralty and then second sea lord under 
Mr. Goschen in Lord Salisbury’s third 
administration. 

Sir Archibald obtained flag rank in 
1895 and rose to be a full admiral ten 
years later, retiring in 1907. He was one 
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of the modern navy’s big men and to him 
must be attributed much of the efficiency 
which the navy enjoys in gunnery to-day. 
Many honors were conferred upon him 
during his later years. 

A brother officer, whose death was also 
recorded recently, was Admiral Sir 
Charles Drury, who was born at Rothe- 
say, N.B., in 1846. He entered the Royal 
navy when thirteen and saw fifty-two 
years continuous service. As an admiral 
he was successively commander-in-chief 
in the East Indies, the Mediterranean and 
at the Nore. Like Admiral Douglas he 
was for a time Second Lord of the Ad- 
miralty and like him he was honored on 
many occasions with titles and decora- 
tions. 

THREE ADMIRALS LIVING. 

Rear-Admiral Daniel McNab Riddel, 
the next Canadian-born admiral on the 
list, is the senior of the three living ad- 
mirals from the Dominion. He was born 
in Hamilton, Ont., in 1848, entering the 
navy in 1861. He has seen service on 
every station and was in action on board 
the Himalaya during the Zulu War. Dur- 
ing the Venezuelan trouble he rendered 
important services, being then commander 
of the Renown on the North American 
station. He is now on the reserve list and 
resides in England. 

Admiral John Denison, whose retire- 
ment was announced last year, belo:.gs to 
the famous Denison family of Toronto 
and is the only member of the family who 
has so far obtained distinction in the 
navy, all the others being military men. 
He entered the navy at the usual early 
age and rose through all the ranks to be 
a full admiral. During his career he has 
been employed on many important and 
responsible missions, though it has never 
been his fortune to be in action. He was 
for some time in command of the Royal 
vacht Victoria and Albert, and in close 
attendance on the late Queen Victoria. 

HEAD OF NAVAL SERVICE. 

Admiral Charles Edmund Kingsmill, 
by virtue of his present office as director 
of Canada’s naval service, is a tolerably 
familiar figure to Canadians. He wa 
born in Guelph where his father was a 
county court judge and entered the Royal 
navy from the Britannia training ship in 
1870. He saw service on all the navy sta- 
tions and rose to the rank of rear-admiral 
in 1908, when he retired to take up the 
work of organizing a naval service in 
Canada. As an officer of the Royal navy 
he commanded several of the finest ship: 
in the fleet. 

The twelfth Canadian admiral was the 
late Edward Percy Ashe, whose death 
occurred a few months ago. He belongs to 
Quebec, his father having been superin- 
tendent of the Quebec Observatory. His 
career like those of Admirals Denison, 
Riddel and Kingsmill was a worthy one. 
Like them he worked his way up steadily, 
served his Sovereign faithfully and was 
rewarded with well-earned promotions. 
He became a rear-admiral in 1908. 

The twelve men mentioned rank with 
the very best in the history of the navy 
and Canadians may well be proud of 
their prowess. 








SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS IN- 
STALLMENT. 


Ariel Burton, musical comedy 
star, disappears from her dressing 
room after receiving notes warn- 
ing her that she would never finish 
her first performance of a new 
piece she was starring in, the com- 
munications being signed with a 
purple thumb mark. Her disap- 
pearance cannot be explained, as 
the door of the dressing-room had 
been closely watched and there were 
no other exits. A chorus girl gives 
information that tends to throw 
suspicion on the author of the piece, 
Thorndyke Preston. Madelyn Mack 
is called to handle the case and by a 
coincide nee Miss Norake # who ac- 
companies her on all work, is a very 
near friend of Preston’s. Jacqueline, 
the French maid of the actress, calls 
on Madelyn Mack and advises her 
to search Miss Burton’s rose cham- 
ber that night. The conversation is 
interrupted by the appearance ofa 
face at the window. The intruder 
escapes. A visit is made to the 
apartments of the actress and the 
rose-chamber is broken into. It is 


found ¢ mpty, 
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HIS was our first swift impression 
like the flash of a stereopticon slide 
on a blank canvas. 

And then Madelyn’s slight, black- 
gowned figure was darting across the 
room. The pink-shaded silken draperies, 
concealing the opposite door, were still 
swaying from the impact of the fleeing 
figure that had dashed through them al- 
most at the moment of our entrance. 

Madelyn tore aside the draperies, 

caught the knob. The routed occupant of 

the rose-chamber had turned the key! 

Lieutenant Byron brushed her aside, 

hurled himself against the panels. The 

plain-clothes man joined him in_ the 
second assault. In the din of the wreck- 
age, we sprang over the falling door into 

a rear corridor, ending in a winding 
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flight of back stairs, obviously for the 
servants’ use. 

As we rushed vo the stairs, a girlish, 
blue-skirted figure, with a loosened coil of 
blonde hair, under a white fur toque, 
whisked from the landing below. When 
we reached the second floor corridor it 
was empty. 

Six locked doors confronted us—and 
the last flight of the stairs. A glance was 
sufficient to eliminate this latter exit. The 
girl in blue had found haven behind one 
of the series of doors. Lieutenant Byron’s 
knuckles beat an angry summons on each 
in turn. An icy-faced butler, and a maid- 
servant, holding a curling-iron to her 
scanty bangs, replied to two of the calls 
with a wonderment too obvious to be 
counterfeited. Silence answered at the 
remaining four panels. A continuation of 
our strenuous tactics above was, of course, 
out of the question. For the time, at 
least, we were balked. 

Lieutenant Byron’s curt order to his 
assistant to watch the lower entrance, 
and to telephone headquarters for a sec- 
ond man at the other side of the building, 
was more of a formality than a hope. The 
Lenox probably contained a dozen blonde 
women of girlish figures. 

We made a gloomy quartette as we re- 
traced the path of our precipitate chase. 
I think Lieutenant Byron took the escape 
of our quarry as a personal affront. There 
was a suggestion of grimness even in the 
measured tread of his steps as we came 
again to the splintered door, and to the 
gaping figure of the housekeeper, _ still 
staring as though she had not changed a 
muscle since she had seen us disappear. 

I caught Madelyn’s arm as the lieuten- 
ant tugged at the door. She smiled quiz- 
zically at the question in my eyes, with 
a finger to her lips. I had not been alone, 
then, in my recognition of Miss Gwen- 
dolyn Calvert as she plunged down the 
back stairs! 

I shrugged helplessly, as Lieutenant 
Byron leaned the wrecked door against 
the wall. What had brought our garru- 
lous, chorus-girl friend to the chamber 
of Ariel Burton? What motive had in- 
spired her wild flight before our ap- 
proach? I was floundering in a mental 
quagmire. Most emphatically our rid- 
dle was deepening rather than clearing. 

The lieutenant brought the matter-of- 
fact element back to the situation with 
a movement typical of the unemotional 
police-angle of view. Striding across the 
room, he jerked up the half-lowered win- 
dow shades to their full height. 

Madelyn had paused by the side of the 
bed, her gaze slowly digesting the details 
of the chamber. Now, with the flood of 
light, we could see that its luxury was 


not so heavy nor so glaring as to smother 
its suggestion of cosy cheeriness. It was 
just such a nook as I had occasionally 
allowed myself to dream of in my fanci- 
ful moments. 

It was with something like a start that 
I found my thoughts circling back to the 
cloud of presentment that had shadowed 
us as the police shoulders forced an en- 
trance for us. Soberly I tried to diag- 
nose its cause. And then, quite suddenly 
it came to me that none of us would have 
been surprised if the room had shown us 
the trail of tragedy—if the chamber had 
revealed the murdered body of Ariel Bur- 
ton! 

The curt interrogations of Lieutenant 
Byron interrupted my thoughts. 

“The back hall, then, was the only 
means by which an intruder could have 
entered Miss Burton’s room?” he snap- 
ped at the housekeeper. 

“Yes, sir!” she returned dully. “I have 
been here since last night, that is, in the 
other part of the flat. I never had a 
key to Miss Burton’s own chamber. I—I 
hope you don’t think, sir, that I — ” 

The lieutenant bent over the lock of the 
rear door. Even from a distance, I could 
see that it was of the same peculiar pat- 
tern as the first lock which had balked 
Madelyn —a peculiar design which few 
experts could have forced. And there 
were no signs that it had been forced! 

There came a lull as we slowly filed 
back to Miss Burton’s white-and-gold liv- 
ing room. In one corner bulked a heavy, 
square theatrical trunk, plastered with 
criss-crossing labels, jarringly conspicu- 
ous against the luxurious background. 

“Miss Burton’s trunk, the one she sent 
from the theatre last night,” explained 
the housekeeper, in answer to Madelyn’s 
inquiring glance. 

I stared as I recalled the two men stag- 
gering from the dressing-room with their 
burden shortly before the star had made 
her appearance for the second act. 

“Oh, we have examined it thoroughly, 
Miss Mack!” said the lieutenant with a 
flash, as Madelyn tapped its edge. “If 
you are trying to connect it with the case, 
though,” he added with a laugh, “I am 
afraid you have struck a_ blind lead! 
Your own evidence shows that Miss Bur- 
ton was in the theatre long after the 
trunk had left!” 

Madelyn smiled faintly. “And you will 
find my evidence quite correct! Our van- 
ished friend was not hidden in the 
trunk, I assure you!” There was a hint 
of suppressed raillery in her voice. 

“You examined it anyway, notwith- 
standing my testimony!” 

“That was one of the first things I did 
when I reached the flat last night. It 


was filled with gowns enough to stock 
a store. There wasn’t a quarter inch of 
space left! Lord, Miss Mack, that wo- 
man certainly does have clothes! If Mrs. 
Byron ever sighted the contents of that 
trunk, I couldn’t get her away with a 
yoke of oxen. If you want to take a look 
yourself — ” 

“No, thank you.” With an air of de- 
tachment, Madelyn turned to a telephone 
in the opposite corner. 

A book-strewn stand was drawn up 
before a grate of gas-logs at the side of 
one of those fat, old-fashioned arm-chairs, 
which seem a constant invitation to pro- 
crastination. It was my own particular 
Nemesis which led me at this juncture to 
the stand, and a magazine turned down 
in the center. An illustrated article on 
“Successful American Playwrights” re- 
warded my curiosity. From the very first 
page the face of Thorny Preston grinned 
up at me. It was the same picture he 
had given me, the snap-shot made during 
an October afternoon gallop the autumn 
before. Underneath was the staring cap- 
tion: 

“This picture was taken by Miss Ariel 
Burton, the leading lady, who has scor- 
ed such a pronounced success in Mr. Pres- 
ton’s productions.” 

I flung the magazine savagely back, 
conscious that Lieutenant Byron was 
staring at me. I could understand now 
why Mr. Preston had called 
it his favorite picture! 
Doubtless there was a pres- 
entation copy in the most in- 
timate corner of his own 
room, more than likely with 
some such inscription as, 
“Lovingly Yours, Ariel!” 

A gradual deepening in 
the tension of the room 
made itself felt even 
through my bitterness. 
Madelyn was still at the 
telephone. She was see-saw- 
ing the hook of the receiver 
savagely. 

“There must be a mis- 
take, Central! You are sure 
you have the number right? 
And there is no answer?” 

Madelyn whirled from the 
instrument. 

“Ring the elevator, 
Nora! Quick! If we 
are too late—” She -« 
broke off, her nails ‘ 
cutting into her palms, 
and then burst out 
again, “If they have 
dared to injure so 
much as a hair of her 
head, I call you to wit- 
ness that I shall make 
them pay—pay dear- “fp 
ly! Oh, I have been 17 om 
blind, blind!” & 

Lieutenant Byron MES 
gripped her arm. “St 

“Calm _ yourself, 
Miss Mack! What is 
it?” 

Madelyn darted af- 
ter me. 

“Tt means,” she 


flung back, “that I \ man in a light 


through the 


have fallen for the 
first simple bait dan- 





Miss Mack. 
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gled before my eyes! And I call myself a 
detective!” 


One glance at Madelyn’s face sent An- 


drew jumping toward the crank-shaft. 


Madelyn sprang into the car, and then 
leaped to her feet again. 

“Are your fingers made of wood, man? 
Susan—Susan, your wife, is in peril!” 

Andrew fell back, choking. 

“God, Miss Mack! What — what is 
i?” 

“T don’t know! That’s the worst!” 

A sullen chugging broke from the en- 
gine. Andrew jumped to the wheel, the 


car swerved sharply, and we were dash- 


ing down the frozen pavement of the 
Drive. 
I clutched Madelyn’s shoulders as we 


grazed a taxicab and passed it, with the 
driver cursing after us. 


“Ts it the yellow-faced man we saw at 
the window?” 

Madelyn glared. 

“Nora, I believe you have been as blind 


as I was! Can’t you see yet the game 
Jacqueline was playing? Haven’t your 
eyes been opened to the wild-goose chase 


she gave us — and its purpose?” 
“No,” I said glumly, “they haven’t!” 
“Then,” retorted Madelyn, with a 

touch of grimness, “your eye-opening will 


have to wait!” 


And she dropped the conversation. Oc- 


casionally I stole a glance at her slight, 


overcoat was plunging 


farther doorway. To his 
right arm was clinging the frail form of 
He turned snarlingly 
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drawn-faced figure; but there was no 
further hint of confidences — or appre- 
hensions. There are times when Made- 
lyn’s silence is glacial! 

I huddled back in the robes and closed 
my eyes in an effort to concentrate on 
the kaleidoscope of the past three hours. 
And then I opened them in the hope that 
the sun would dispel something of my 
mental daze. Jacqueline’s visit — her 
terror-stricken story the yellow face 
at the window our dash to the Lenox 

the assault on the locked door — the 
intruder in the rose-chamber — our un- 
successful pursuit — and now this last 
climax! And apparently we were drift- 
ing farther and farther from the heart of 
the riddle! 

With a reckless disregard of skidding, 
Andrew whirled the car into the snow- 
crusted driveway of “The Rosary.” We 
made a dishevelled trio as we plunged 
into the long front hall, already darken- 
ed by the late afternoon shadows. A dy- 
ing log in the grate fell apart with a 
crackle of sparks — and then, in the cir- 
cle of its momentary radiance, we saw 
that which told us our wild ride had not 
been for nothing. 

Madelyn had Susan’s head in her lap 
before Andrew and I could cross the 
room. From the position of her body, it 
was evident that the housekeeper had 
slipped down from a rocker, drawn into 

the glow of the fire. A stock- 

ing, wrapped about an old- 
fashioned darning - gourd, 
lay on the floor at her side. 

Around her hung the odor of 

chloroform. 

Madelyn’s curt order for 
water was not necessary. 
The bluish lips were already 
twitching, as Andrew’s 
match caught the hall gas. 

With a sigh of relief, 
Madelyn thrust a cushion 
under Susan’s head, mo- 
tioned Andrew to remain at 
her side, and darted into the 
den. In the doorway we 
stumbled over the second 
evidence of the drug-trail. 
Peter the Great lay stiffly on 
his side, breathing with a 
heaviness which, it was ap- 
parent, nothing for the pres- 
ent could break. 

In the room, beyond the 
purpose of the chloroform 

assailant was obvious. 

An impatient hand had 

torn open drawers, and 

file cases, strewn the floor 
with papers, and even 
jerked pictures from the 
walls and books from 
their shelves. A desper- 
ate search had been made 
of Miss Mack’s sanctum 
\ for—-what? 

Madelyn’s lips tight- 
ened as her hand reached 
into her waist and pro- 
i duced a long, unsealed 
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envelope. 
“4 \ “T had thought Miss 
Jacqueline 
a =” ight be inter- 
™ ested in the 








letters of the Purple Thumb—but I didn’t 
fancy her interest was so deep!” 

She surveyed the littered room with a 
shrug. 

“On the whole, I should say, though, 
that she has_ rather overbalanced the 
damage to my papers by the service she 
I rendered me!” 

“Service!” I cried. 

Madelyn shrugged again. 

“T fear I had not been giving the Pur- 
ple Thumb its proper importance in our 
little tangle!” 


Vil 


S USAN BOLTON’S story, when a half 
‘J hour later saw the haze of the drug 
somewhat diminished, was the narration 
of an absolutely simple stratagem. Me- 
lodramatic features in Miss Jacqueline’s 
methods were signally lacking. 

Recovering from her swoon. shortly 
after our departure, the maid had grate- 
fully accepted Susan’s suggestion of a 
cup of chocolate. The hospitality gave 
her an opportunity which she used _ to 
swift advantage. As Susan returned the 
emptied cup to the stand, a pair of lithe 
arms encircled her neck. For a moment, 
she had a glimpse of a soaked sponge and 
a pair of dark eyes. The drugging of 
Peter the Great had probably been ac- 
complished quite as easily. It was an 
hour after Susan’s recovery that he stag- 
gered dazedly back to his favorite rug in 
the den, 
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1 have often wondered since if that 
first scene in our drama toward which 
unconsciously we were already rushing, 
would have been quite the same _ had 
Jacqueline, the burglarious, given the 
canine bodyguard of “The Rosary” a fa- 
tal whiff of her drugged sponge if, for 
instance, Madelyn would have centred 
her last, supreme risk in that life-or-death 
climax with the same readiness! It was 
obvious, at once, that our crafty visitor 
had made a clueless retreat. Doubtless 
she had taken her time in her futile 
search, perhaps made an unconcerned de- 
parture through the front door! 

Nor was there further trail of the 
prowler of the yellow face. The shadows 
had already veiled the trail of his foot- 
steps across the snow when Madelyn cir- 
cled her flashlight from the window where 
we had glimpsed his blurred features. 
There was evidence in plenty to show 
where he had stood. Evidently he had 
maintained his vigil for some minutes 
before discovery, but there were no signs 
of returning steps, either here, or else- 
where in the yard, although we rounded 
the chalet twice. 

On our return from our fruitless ex- 
ploration, Madelyn cleared her desk with 
a rather ruthless sweep, rummaged for 
a magnifying lens, and produced again 
the two letters of the Purple Thumb. 
For a silent ten minutes she studied 
them. 

“Have you noticed anything distinctive 








about these documents, Nora?” she asked 
abruptly. “Anything, for instance, 
which would induce a person to adopt 
desperate tactics to gain their posses- 
sion?” 

I shook my head doubtfully. 

“The police receive a score of such 
communications every day.” 

Madelyn leaned back, the tips of her 
fingers musingly together. 

“And yet we face two decidedly puz- 
zling details. The letters give no hint 
of signature or address, although the 
writer emphatically expects an answer. 
And Miss Burton told a palpable untruth 
when she declared she had received no 
others, unless, unless —” 

“Suppose we begin at the outset of to- 
day’s events, and recall them in their 
proper sequence,” she broke off. ““We have 
first Jacqueline’s visit. We know now 
that its purpose was to lure me away, 
obviously that a search might be made of 
my papers. For what? Plainly for 
Miss Burton’s letters, since they are the 
only documents I possess bearing on the 
case. And yet, so far as we have been 
able to see, the letters contain nothing to 
warrant such an effort. There remain 
then, two conclusions: the communica- 
tions possess a hidden message which we 
have not yet discovered, or their point 
is supplemented in some other fashion. 
In either event, we have not found their 
true significance — and it was not in- 
tended that we should! 





Senor Sebastian Amador crashed back under the impetus of her body into the arms of two men in black derbies, who might have 


been twin brothers of Lieutenant Byron’s “plain-clothes,” satellite, as they bobbed up from the window-sill. 


There came the click of 


“But it is equally evident that, if we 
are in ignorance of their concealed mean- 
ing, there are several who have a closer 
knowledge. There is the maid, Jacqueline, 
the yellow-faced gentleman at the win- 
dow, and finally, the show-girl, Gwen- 
dolyn Calvert. And, I should say, each is 
acting independently of the others. We 
have then three distinct lines of con- 
vergence. That is our most hopeful fact, 
Nora. Those lines are bound to meet, 
sooner or later!” 

‘Then one of those factors must have 
been instrumental in Miss Burton’s dis- 
appearance!” I broke in. 

“You are assuming too much!” said 
Madelyn testily. “You forget that Miss 
Burton’s vanishing could have been vol- 
untary as well as involuntary. Grant that 
there were certain menacing elements di- 
rected against her, elements which may 
even have conspired for her removal. 
They may have been sucessful in their 
purpose—or they may have failed. Miss 
Burton may have disappeared of her own 
accord—to elude them! 

“And in that event—” 

“Her escape has been successful, so 
successful that the forces she has evaded 
are as interested in finding her as we 
are!” 

“And they are seeking to destroy the 
letters of the Purple Thumb because they 
contain a clue to their purpose!” I inter- 
jected. 

“Perhaps!” said Madelyn drily. “And 
perhaps there is another explanation. 
Miss Jacqueline may have been acting not 
for the writer—but for the recipient! If 
Ariel Burton disappeared of her own ac- 
cord, you must remember that she dis- 
appeared from her friends, as well as 
from her enemies—and she may not de- 
sire either to locate her!” 
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I stared. “Then the letters—” I burst 
out. 

“Contain a guide to the solution of the 
riddle, which we have not yet found,” an- 
swered Madelyn wearily. She turned. 
“Nora, will you kindly start the phono- 
graph for me? Put on the ballet music 
from ‘Faust.’ Thank you! I believe you 
have your article yet to write for The 
Bugle, haven’t you? You will find a com- 
fortable table and an excellent light in 
the living-room!” 

“Which means bluntly—” I retorted. 

“That I want to be alone for the next 
hour!” 

I found that Susan had been assisted 
up to her own chamber. The living-room 
was deserted. I drew a chair to its table, 
moved a pad of paper over to my elbow, 
and then sat uncertainly, tapping my 
fountain pen. From the closed door of 
Madelyn’s den rippled the ballet strains 
of “Faust,” a pause, and then the melody 
continuing. Madelyn had evidently start- 
ed the record over again. With an effort, 
I tried to throw off the suggestion that 
persisted in intruding into my thoughts. 
Miss Mack had enumerated three persons 
interested in the riddle of the Purple 
Thumb. She had overlooked a fourth. 
Had she forgotten Thorny Preston—and 
the card in the white orchids? 

It was seven when I finished my last 
paragraph. I glanced up with a sigh to 
see Madelyn facing me, with hat and 
coat on. 

“It is twenty minutes over the hour I 
mentioned. Are you ready for another 
trip to town?” 

“Where, this time?” I demanded. “Din- 
ner?” 

“Perhaps,” she returned drily. 

At the door, she turned back and drop- 
ped into her pocket an object that gleamed 
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coldly in the light. Most emphatically it 
was a curious dinner that called for the 
accompaniment of a revolver! 

As we settled into a seat in the subway- 
train, Madelyn spread out a copy of The 
Bugle which she drew from her bag, 
and her face disappeared behind its pages. 
I stared through the window for perhaps 
ten minutes, and then I broke the silence 
with an ironical grin. 

“You seem to find an absorbing inter- 
est in the newspaper accounts of the case, 
Miss Mack!” 

“Do you think so?” Madelyn said 
pleasantly, without lifting her eyes. 

I leaned closer. And then I saw that 
the date of the paper was more than a 
week before! 

Madelyn’s gaze met mine with a pro- 
voking gleam as I leaned back. She was 
actually chuckling at me! 

“Are you interested in psychology, 
Nora? Then here is a little problem that 
may help to relieve the tedium of our 
ride. What is the natural channel of 
communication of a blackmailer, not edu- 
cated up to a cipher, and yet who wishes 
to keep his point of attack in the back- 
ground?” 

I opened my lips to protest, but Made- 
lyn had again retreated behind the paper. 
On the whole, I was not surprised when 
we left the Subway in the neighborhood 
of the Lenox—but the fashionable apart- 
ment building was not our immediate 
destination. 

Madelyn turned into a quiet-fronted 
residence hotel on one of the cross streets 





handcuffs as the revolver clattered to the floor. The foremost of the two detectives touched his hat to Lieutenant Byron. 
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near upper Broadway, and approached 
the desk with an air of business-like brisk- 
ness. 

“T believe that Mr. Sebastian Amador is 
registered here. Will you kindly tell him 
that the lady he is expecting has arrived?” 

The clerk ran a finger over the book- 
keeper’s day-book. 

“Mr. Amador paid his bill and left an 
hour ago, madam.” 

Madelyn caught her breath. 

“Did he leave a forwarding address?” 

The clerk consulted a slip at his elbow. 

“T find none, madam.” 

3efore the sentence was completed, 
Madelyn was dragging me into the street. 
As she darted through the doorway she 
sighted a taxicab at the curb. 

“The Lenox!” she flung to the driver, 
and pushed me into a seat as we swerved 
toward the river. 

I subsided against the cushions as we 
sped across Broadway, grazing the end of 
a clanging surface car with hardly a foot 
to spare. 

“And who is Sebastian Amador?” I 
gasped, finding my breath. 

“The gentleman who paid us a call this 
afternoon,” she snapped, “but who was 
in too much of a hurry to come in!” 

A bump in the pavement threw us 
against the side of the car. 

“Why the Lenox now?” I jerked out. 

“Because I must know at once whether 
Ariel Burton disappeared of her own 
volition,—and, if so whether the danger 
she eluded is stil! threatening her!” 

A curious exhilaration was sweeping 
through my blood. It was the wild throb 
of the man-chase. Again I could see the 
blurred, yellow face at the window, the 
fainting form of the French maid. What 
sinister trail were we following, and 
where would it end? Had Miss Mack read 
the message of the Purple Thumb? And 
what had it told her? 

With an order to the chauffeur to wait, 
Madelyn sprang across the walk toward 
the brown-stone front of the Lenox, only 
slightly slackening her steps as we 
passed into the marble and gilt splendor 
of its hall. Martha answered our bell 
with a swift change of expression, ludi- 
crous under other circumstances. It was 
as though she viewed our arrival as the 
forerunner of another climax like that of 
the afternoon. 

It was easy er ough to see, aS we passed 
in the white-and-gold living-room, that 
the housekeeper was regarding us with 
scant favor. Her suspicion almost turned 
to open protest with Madelyn’s first 
action. j 

Darting across the rom, Miss Mack 
pressed the electric switch in the wall and 
plunged us into darkness. 
‘That is better!” she said. “And now, 
Martha, will you kindly extinguish the 
other lights?” 

The housekeeper bridled. 

“Really, ma’am, You 

“Are you going to do as I ask you?” 
snapped Madelyn. The superior will won. 
A moment later, Miss Burton’s flat 
showed no signs of occupancy. As the 
lights of the hall disappeared, Madelyn’s 
electric search-lamp sent a flickering cir- 
cle into the shadows of the living-room, 
swerved across the apartment, and fo- 
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cused on the gaunt bulk of the theatrical 
trunk in the corner. 

“By the way, Martha, I believe you told 
me this afternoon that Miss Burton is 
right-handed. She had trained, herself, 
however, to use either hand on occasion, 
had she not?” 

“Why, er, come to think of it, ma’am, 
she had. Why do you ask?” 

Madelyn made no answer, as she thrust 
the tube of the flashlight into my hands. 

“I'll leave the illumination with you, 
Nora. I can manage our next task more 
expeditiously than you can!” 

Thrusting back the heavy trunk-cover, 
she began a ruthless removal of the close- 
packed garments within. I could hear 
Martha’s unheeded protest as the finery 
of one of the most expensive theatrical 
wardrobes on Broadway was sent into a 
pell-mell heap on the floor. Paris and 
London gowns followed flimsy negligees 
and lingerie with a reckless disregard of 
damage. 

There came a gradual slackening in the 
whirl of silken lace, more and more ap- 
parent, and then a low, quick gasp of 
elation. 

I slanted the light down over Madelyn’s 
shoulder, my breath quivering. What 
discovery had inspired Miss Mack’s gasp 
of sudden triumph? 

Over the edge of the trunk my light 
lowered, down the riveted sides on to— 
the smoothly cleared bottom, as barren as 
a clean-swept platter. Blank emptiness. 
That was all! 

I gasped in my turn at the anti-climax. 

“We have unraveled one phase of the 
riddle, Nora! Ariel Burton’s disappear- 
ance was entirely voluntary!” 

I stared at Madelyn’s shadowy face. 

“But there was nothing in the trunk!” 
I protested. “Absolutely nothing—except 
clothes! Besides, you, yourself, said that 
Miss Burton didn’t vanish in the trunk!” 

“And I was right! She didn’t!” Made- 
lyn returned crisply. “But that isn’t the 
vital point. Ariel Burton disappeared to 
escape a fate that was almost upon her. 
And the menace, from which she slipped, 
still exists!” 

A steel-muscled arm darted over my 
shoulder, gripping my hand and the tube 
of the flashlight. The yellow circle danc- 
ing across the bottom of the trunk snap- 
ped into darkness. And then, as I realized 
that the arm belonged to Madelyn, I 
caught the sound of footsteps through 
the doorway beyond, the hiss of hoarse 
breathing—and knew that we were no 
longer alone in the shadows. 

The invasion of the rose-chamber was 
being repeated. Dimly, through the por- 
tiers, I saw a bead of light. Ours was not 
the only searchlight in Ariel Burton’s 
apartments that night. 

Madelyn’s arm over my shoulder drew 
back. I could feel her body quiver with 
suppressed tension, and then she was 
worming her way across the floor, her 
black-gowned figure blotted out by the 
darkness. I caught a flash of her hand at 
a corner of the portieres; but it was only a 
flash. At the same instant, the search- 
light in the other room splintered to the 
floor to the accompaniment of a woman’s 
scream, that was not Madelyn’s. There 
was a scuffing of feet, a guttural, for- 
eign-sounding oath, and, at the end, the 


bark of a revolver, like the yelp of a 
kicked dog. 

I dashed across the living-room, throw- 
ing back the portieres in a kind of frenzy. 
A glare of light struck my eyes. Some 
one had found the electric switch, and 
made use of it. I saw that I had come in 
time for only the tag end of the drama 
in the dark. 

A man in a light overcoat and black 
felt hat was plunging through the farther 
doorway into the rear hall. To his right 
arm was clinging the frail form of Miss 
Mack. He turned snarlingly, revealing a 
pair of close-set, gleaming eyes and, be- 
low them, the yellow face that had peered 
at us through the window of ‘‘The 
Rosary!” 

For an instant the two swayed, and 
then Madelyn was flung back against a 
chair, and the skirts of the overcoat dis- 
appeared like a brownish streak. Before 
I could reach her side, Madelyn was 
springing into the hall in unshaken pur- 
suit. 

It was then that I became aware of an- 
other occupant of the room. A dishevelled 
young man in evening clothes was lean- 
ing dazedly against the opposite wall. On 
the tip of his ear twisted a thread of 
blood like a red raveling. 

“The beggar almost winged me!’ 
gasped Thorny Preston, half turning. 
“Another fraction of an inch—” 

His sentence dwindled in the middle as 
he recognized me. For a moment we stood 
staring at one another. I knew that my 
face had gone white, and that I was reach- 
ing out mechanically to find something to 
steady myself, as though the feel of a 
solid surface under my hand would steady 
also the whirl of my thoughts. Thorny 
Preston added to the marauders of Ariel 
Burton’s apartments! Thorney Preston 
one of the prowlers of the rose-chamber, 
in search of——what? 


And then he put an end to my specu- 
lations by lurching forward into a chair, 
and fainting almost literally in my arms. 
And being human—and a woman—every- 
thing promptly fled from my universe ex- 
cept the trickle of blood on his neck and 
his closed eyes. 

His swoon, however, was not so serious 
as its dramatic nature might have war- 
ranted. Even before the water, which 
Martha brought in sort of submissive 
terror. reached me, his eyes were flutter- 
ing. As I pressed the glass to his lips, 
Madelyn stepped back from the corridor. 

“We have lost our birds again! Twice 
now.” 

Thorny sat up weakly in his chair. 
Madelyn’s eyes narrowed on his face. 

“As an amateur burglar, Mr. Preston, 
I should advise you to make sure next 
time that you are not shadowed—particu- 
larly by a gentleman of Spanish blood! I 
should have associated a knife, however, 
rather than a gun with Senor Amador!” 

“Amador?” 

“Amador?” 

Thorney’s eyes gleamed, and he made 
a movement to rise. Madelyn pushed him 
back. 

“T scarcely think there is occasion for 
hurry! I fancy you will find Miss Calvert 
has made a secure retreat!” 


Continued on Page 90. 
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read this title will ask themselves what 

is meant by “business.” Must a busi- 
ness woman necessarily hang out a 
shingle, ensconce herself behind a desk 
or counter, and with tense hand on the 
lever of that business, regulate its beats 
from ten to five, daily? Or, is the busi- 
ness woman any one upon whom the great 
money-making octopus has laid its 
tentacles? 

Neither! 

The business woman of this article is 
the woman who has forged ahead beyond 
the dead level of others of her sex, and 
has done upon her own initiative what 
they had not the courage or the sense to 
do: she is either her own boss, as the 
vernacular has it, or so valuable a 
salaried employee that she virtually 
“rules the roost.”’ She is one of the high- 
grade women who go to the shop or office 
every morning, determined to succeed, to 
give their best to the business; she is one 
to be entrusted with business secrets, who 
understands business details; she is one 
who does not rely upon the personal 
equation, upon her feminine attractive- 
ness to win, where plainer women would 
fail; she is one who counts merit highest, 
and in turn is counted high. In short, 
this article deals with women who elevate 
the business world, morally and socially, 
whose ambitions are stronger than their 
pleasures—rather, whose ambition is 
their pleasure, and whose slogan is “busi- 
ness first.” 

There are many Canadian women who 
have made a remarkable success of busi- 
ness; and the range of enterprises in 
which they have engaged is extremely 
varied running all the way from the 
actual management of large organiza- 
tions, to the handling of stores and tea 
rooms. In the first category we find Mrs. 
H. D. Warrén, of Toronto, the president 


I’ is probable that half of those who 


Remarkable Successes Scored in Many 


and Varied Enterprises 
By MADGE MacBETH 
| Fourth Article of Series. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The series 
of articles on Canadian women 
which began some months ago is 
finding high favor with MacLean 
readers. With the present article 
one of the most interesting phases 
of the series is reached. In Canada 
women are playing a prominent 
part in business, their activities ex- 
tending to practically all lines of 
enterprise. From the presidency of 
a manufacturing plant to the man- 
agement of a small tea room, wo- 
men are appearing in successful 
business roles. In the accompany- 
ing article, Madge Macbeth tells 
how a few have managed to attain 


success; and why they have. 


of one of the largest industrial concerns 
in the Queen City. In other branches of 
enterprise there are many examples 
which can be quoted to prove the fitness 
of Canadian women for participation in 
the grind of business. 


WOMEN IN REAL ESTATE, 


Canada, as we all know (and some of us 
to our cost) lends itself to speculation in 
real estate, especially Western Canada. 
We have a very successful woman real 
estate broker in the East, Mrs. Simpson, 
of Montreal, and there are probably a few 
others, but in the West, there are several. 

One of the best known is a Winnipeg 
girl—Miss Evelyn B. Gibson, at whom we 
point an especially proud finger. She is a 
happy combination of all that a narrow- 
minded man expects of a woman, and she 
is a keen business woman as well. As one 
lady remarked, when confronted by this 
surprising young broker: “Why, you are 
just an ordinary girl!” 

Miss Gibson moved to Winnipeg when a 
small child, and unconsciously learned the 
value of her adopted province, as the years 
slipped by. She started upon her public 
career by teaching under local license, 
but this grew monotonous, and she aban- 
doned it for photography. 

3ut from photography to real estate is 
a far cry, one naturally says. Not so very 
far, according to Miss Gibson. 

“If I could sell people photographs, 
which are a luxury,” she said, “I thought 
I certainly could sell them real estate 
which is a necessity.” 

Beside which, there was a lure about 
the buying and selling of land she could 





not resist. It was in the very atmos- 
phere. 

She rented a small office on Portage 
avenue, a block from her present one in 
the Sterling Bank Building; and the new 
must look down on the old with affection- 
ately reminiscent eyes, at times. For al- 
though, Miss Gibson was spared the 
weeks of discouraging inactivity which 
seem to form the initial stages of so many 
successful careers, she was not the well- 
known broker then that she is now by any 
manner of means. ; 

She bought and sold on commission, at 
first, for she had very little capital. This 
was bolstered up, however, by an intimate 
knowledge of the country and a faith in 
the West. She wisely invested her com- 
missions and the results have been good. 
She gives the warmest thanks to the 
press, attributing much of her success to 
that médium. A few days after hanging 
out her sign, newspaper people came to 
interview her, thinking her venture a new 
and remunerative subject for “copy,” and 
gave her wide publicity. 

“Before I knew it,” she says, “I was 
really in business. Enquiries came from 
all parts of the world and I owe a large 
portion of my success to this fact.” 

However, no one can deny that a large 
amount of commercial ability must ac- 
company interviews from the press! The 
community must be watched with minute- 
ness and the finger must be kept on the 
pulse of the constantly fluctuating mar- 
ket. A lot must wear an individual look to 
the real estate broker, who appraises it 
from day to day as one would a horse or 
any other saleable property. Beside 
which, the successful broker must be a 
keen student of human nature; she must 
think and act quickly, deciding which lot 
or house will be a probable “buy” for a 
certain client, and which will be of nbd in- 
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terest and consequently a waste of time 
to show. 

I don’t know how the four secluded 
walls of a home, could have improved 
Miss Gibson, for she has acquired no 
raucous masculinity of manner or speech; 
rather, she places a pleasing mark of 
femininity on all her dealings. And al- 
though she began to compete with men 
in a field which had been considered theirs 
exclusively, she found no resentment 
against her but a kindly interest in her, 
and assistance from totally unexpected 
sources. 

“I think,” she says, “that success in 
real estate is not due to the fact that you 
are a man or a woman, but to the goods 
you sell. In many cases, the people that 
I correspond with, in mail-order business, 
address their letters to ‘E. B. Gibson, 
Esq.’ ” 


CELIA MANSFIELD—COURT REPORTER. 


If one has any sort of business ac- 
quaintance in Vancouver, one knows Miss 
Celia J. Mansfield, whose neat card an- 
nounces that she is “Court Reporter.” 
The story of her business success should 
act as a strong stimulant to any woman 
who longs to venture upon a_ business 
career, and still lacks just sufficient cour- 
age to enable her to make the plunge. 

Miss Mansfield was born in a small 
town in which there was not even a high 
school. Practically, her school days began 
and ended in a “district school.” What 
she learned over and above the three R’s, 
was at the expense of play; she studied 
a little with her teacher after hours. Be- 
ing the sort of person to whom work had 
no terrors, she decided to learn shorthand, 
although there were but two months in 
which to do this, owing to the short stay 
of the only available teacher. But by 
diligent application and several lessons 
a week, the course was creditably finished. 

She moved to Western Canada where 
two brothers lived (in the Kootenay dis- 
trict) and kept house for one of them. 
As so many brothers will, he married, and 
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thus allowed his sister freedom to follow 
her natural bent. She had wanted all 
along to take a stenographer’s position, 
but had not been able. Now, she applied 
to a certain gentleman—a lawyer—who 
bluntly assured her, that “he did not like 
beginners.” Undaunted, she persuaded 
him to try her, and learned her work 
rapidly. So satisfactory a beginner was 
she, that she stayed in that position four 
years. After about six months in the 
office, Miss Mansfield began to take court 
cases, there being no regular court re- 
porter in the town. Soon, though, she 
acquired speed and with speed came the 
conviction that she had found her calling. 
At the end of the four years referred to, 
an important case came up in Crar brook, 
and several prominent lawyers from the 
coast appeared in connection with it. Miss 
Mansfield did some extra work for one of 
the most prominent—Sir Charles Hibbert 
Tupper—and was assured that if she 
ever needed his assistance, she might have 
it. Not long afterward this assurance 
took effect, and she was installed in Sir 
Charles’ Vancouver office as head steno- 
grapher. The work was pleasant and not 
nearly so difficult as that to which she 
had been accustomed, but the call of 
ambition was too insistent, and after 
about a year Miss Mansfield decided to 
open an office of her own. 

She had for this purpose a capital of 
ninety dollars, and an unquenchable faith 
in the approval of the gods. 

At the end of seven months she was 
able to buy out one of her competitors, 
and move her office to the vantage point of 
two converging business streets. She did 
an enormous amount of reporting on the 
side—commissions, arbitrations and ex- 
aminations, but not in the regular courts. 
She made a specialty of legal work, and 
handled extra work from a number of 
law offices. 

A little more than two years ago, she 
joined the court reporting staff, bnt did 
not give up her office, and only did report- 
ing when not busy with her own outside 
work. This summer brought about a 
change in Miss Mansfield’s work, how- 
ever, and she gave up her position as 
above outlined, to take that of County 
Court reporter. As there are three Coun- 
ty Courts in Vancouver, she is neve} 
without that sort of work, all the while, 
bear in mind, keeping her office running, 
and doing outside reporting, too. 

“T like court reporting best of any kind 
of work,” she says, “not only because it 
pays well, but because it is difficult and 
interesting. I have made as high as $100 
a day, when selling extra copies to 
lawyers, here. 

Look over this calendar of a busy busi- 
ness woman’s day: 

Punctually at nine—punctuality, by the 
way being almost a sort of religion to 
Miss Mansfield—punctually at nine, she 
arrives at the office, looks over ma*' at- 
tends to telephone calls and so on. Likely 
she is called to court at ten and there 
takes shorthand notes until one. She has 
lunch in her private office, where there 
is an electric cooker, which the office 
girls may use, also, if they wish. If 
nothing important engages her in the 
office, she takes a brisk walk until re- 
quired back at court where she stays un- 


til five. Home to dinner and back in the 
office at night, finishing up, by dictating 
her notes to an assistant, who is paid by 
the page. 

Or should she not be required on a case, 
she works at the usual dictation, or is 
called out, or goes over accounts (always 
an absorbing pastime, you know). If 
work should be deadly slack, she does 
fancy work! 

For a long time she had charge of the 
B.-P. Girl Guides, having started this 
second troop in Canada. She was ap- 
pointed honorary secretary and last year 
had twenty girls out camping with her, 
teaching them all manner of outdoor 
sports. This energetic woman walks two 
and a half miles to her office every day, 
and sometimes twice, is a crank about 
cold baths, fresh air, and Nature! At the 
same time she is a home body, thoroughly 
understanding how best to turn yester- 
day’s roast to account. When asked why 
she was successful, she replied: 

“T am only an ordinary sort of person, 
you know, with an ordinary brain and a 
limited education—except through ex- 
perience. I am successful because I de- 
termined to win out, and because I love 
success.” 


THE WORK OF MISS MACKENZIE. 


A high-salaried, and a nationally fam- 
ous, woman is Miss Mary Ard. Mackenzie 
—chief lady superintendent of the Vic- 
torian Order of Nurses for Canada, to 
quote her unabridged title. Miss Mac- 
kenzie might come under the category of 
professional women, but as her business 
and executive ability are so conspicuous, 
we place her here. Graduating from the 
University of Toronto, she taught school, 
plain school, for a number of years, while 
“shaping her career.” Then, she entered 
the Massachusetts General Hospital to 
train as a nurse. Her course finished, she 
stayed on as head nurse of one of the 
wards, there, until she was offered the 
post of superintendent of a hospital for 
women, also in Boston. Miss Mackenzie’s 





Miss May Loucks. 


next move was to the Margaret Pillsbury 
Hospital in Concord, where she went as 
superintendent and the next step in this 
continual rise was to the Brooklyn Hos- 
pital—still as superintendent. 

At this point her rigorous self-training 
took a new turn; she went to Washington 
to enter the district nurse’s work. Then, 
although she frankly confessed to dislik- 
ing it, she went in for private nursing. It 
cannot fail to impress one that Miss Mac- 
kenzie left no stone unturned by which 
she might gain knowledge and experi- 
ence. She covered the nursing field with 
a thoroughness and breadth rarely en- 
countered, and when her application for 
the chief superintendent’s position (of 
the V.O.) was received, it was obvious 
that she was the woman for the work. 

The appointment was made in 1908. 

Before describing just why Miss Mac- 
kenzie is so eminently fitted for her post, 
or what her immense scope of work en- 
tails, a brief summary of the order’s his- 
tory should be set forth. 

The Victorian Order is now in its 
eighteenth year, being founded as a 
Diamond Jubilee Memorial to our beloved 
Queen Victoria. The idea was that of a 
well-known philanthropist, Lady Aber- 
deen, who was then living at Government 
House. A Royal charter was granted, 
the chief objects of the order being: 

1. To supply nurses, thoroughly trained 
in hospital and district nursing and sub- 
ject to one central authority, for the 
nursing of the sick who are otherwise un- 
able to obtain trained nursing in their 
homes, both in town and country dis- 
tricts. 

2. To bring local associations for sup- 
plying district nurses into association by 
affiliation with the order which bears her 
Majesty’s name, and to afford pecuniary 
or other assistance to such local associa- 
tions. 

3. To maintain, as a first necessity, a 
high standard of efficiency for all district 
nursing; and 

4. To assist in providing small cottage 
hospitals or homes. 

There are those admirers who think 
Miss Mackenzie is little short of inspired 
to accomplish all she does in the organiz- 
ing and overseeing of the order. To un- 
derstand her work, even partially, it must 
be remembered that she makes a tour of 
inspection from Cape Breton to Salt Is- 
land once a year. From the Cobalt coun- 
try, New Liskeard, out through the foot- 
hills, and the Caribou land, she travels 
with a stop of one night here, an after- 
noon there, a week farther on—all 
through the twelve months. Inspection 
means going over nurses’ books, going 
over nurses’ territory, meeting local com- 
mittees who always have something to re- 
port and discuss, permitting or refusing 
the services of new nurses, for although 
they are recommended by local bodies, no 
nurse is admitted to the order without 
having received Miss Mackenzie’s per- 
sonal approval. Considering that seventy 
were admitted in one year, it will be un- 
derstood that even the considering of the 
question of applicants is a task in itself. 
Also in one year, the chief superintendent 
made sixty-two visits of Inspection and 
twenty-six of organization. This year the 
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number of both will probably exceed the 
figures given, as each year new branches 
are opened and a larger territory has to 
be covered. In a center like Montreal, for 
instance, Miss Mackenzie was obliged to 
accompany each of the seventy nurses 
on her round of visits. Vancouver at the 
other end of the line, and one of the four 
training stations for nurses, not only de- 
manded her inspection of the method of 
each individual nurse, but demanded sev- 
eral lectures. This added duty, however, 
is not confined to Vancouver; in many 
places throughout her annual visit, Miss 
Mackenzie lectures on a variety of topics, 
all of which, naturally, bear on the sub- 
ject uppermost in her mind—The Vic- 
torian Order. 

In connection with the tours of inspec- 
tion, the order found it necessary to re- 
lieve Miss Mackenzie, somewhat, and ap- 
pointed an assistant, who also makes an 
annual visit, and does an enormous 
amount of detail work, leaving the chief 
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superintendent 
more time to 
devote to the 
organizing part 
of her duties. 

To say that she is enthusiastic about 
the work expresses it but mildly; one- 
night stands, indifferent accommodation, 
constant moving hold no terrors for her. 
She loves it, and that is clearly one rea- 
son why she has been so successful. 

A PRODIGIOUS TWO YEARS’ GROWTH. 

The Old Curiosity Shop is in Ottawa 
but its fame and its resources have spread 
far beyond the confines of the Capital 
City. It is the sole property of Miss May 
Loucks and as a business venture it is 
two years young. 

Miss Loucks has always leaned toward 
art; as a painter of miniatures and less 
valuable works, she was very highly 
praised. But she did not grow particular- 
ly wealthy or famous at it. So she gave 
it up and turned her talent into broader 
fields. Who can say just how The Idea 
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started? For in the idea, alone, lies half of 
her success. Was it because in collecting 
rare old bits of furniture, china, tapestry 
and the like for herself, she saw the pos- 
sibility of selling these things to others? 
Was it because she realized that nowhere 
in the Dominion is there such a shop, that 
she had the courage to embark upon a 
costly venture, the failure of which would 
have swept away a good many years’ sav- 
ings? She says she doesn’t know how it 
all came about; she simply did it! 

Taking all her spare pennies, Miss 
Loucks went abroad and brought back 
what she thought would be sufficient 
“stock” to carry her over a year. She 
rented two rooms in a central locality, 
arranged them so that they had the ap- 
pearance of a beautiful salon, and opened 
her doors. She was not suffered to re- 
main long in suspense as to whether or 
not the business would be a success. Peo- 
ple crowded to the Old Curiosity Shop, 
from the very first, and “bought alarm- 
ingly,” as she put it. 

You see, there is the sort of person to 
whom an antique is not worth a farthing 
unless they, themselves, have discovered 
it. There is another sort, however—and 
they form the majority—who are content 
to allow some one else to poke about musty 
old shops, and who merely wish to possess 
the treasures found there. With the lat- 
ter sort, Miss Loucks has largely to deal. 
One has only to walk into her rooms and 
choose; there is no need to wipe a year’s 
collection of dust from an article to find 
out whether it is mahogany or rosewood. 
Everything is polished and gleaming; 
everything is boldly marked 
with a readable price tag. 
Instead of the cryptic letters 
a-r-x-4, one can see that a 
table is $15, or a tray $22. 
One is spared the necessity 
of having a shadow follow 
one about, a shadow with an 
alert look, waiting for signs 
of purchase. Miss Loucks 
has always endeavored to 
make it abundantly clear, 
that she invites inspection of 
her things. She is glad to 
have people come in and 
look about—even if they 
have no idea of ever buying 
anything. 

From two rooms, somewhat inadequate 
for her needs, she moved into one of the 
largest office buildings in Ottawa, where 
she had a suite laid out and decorated ex- 
actly as she wanted it. 

To give an idea of the need for just 
such a place as Miss Loucks’ shop it 
might be stated that even in this calami- 
tous financial crisis, her business is not 
greatly affected. Indeed, her October 
sales this year exceeded those of the year 
previous. 

A CAPABLE OFFICIAL. 

Miss Mary Grant is clerk and treasurer 
of the township of London in the county 
of Middlesex, filling with great capacity 
a post that is generally believed to be the 
sole prerogative of men. Her father, 

Continued on Page 104. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS. 


Heatley, a mining expert with his family, is making a 


Sumner the owner of the Whisky Jack mine. 
Upon this report depends 


trip through the mine district and is to send Sumner a report as to the mine’s value. 
whole 


Sumner’s 





financial stability. Sumner’s daughter, Helen, who is in love with a man of whom her father 


disapproves, accompanies the Heatleys, and a chance traveling acquaintance whom they meet, a Miss Rea Straine, 


also makes one of their party for the journey into the 
instigation of 
vho turns out to be of bad reputation. 
He coneludes this is Fowler’s work who for some reason wishes to prevent Heatley sending a report 
and he wires James Stover, a friend, to search for Helen. Rea Straine makes no effort to escape 


Milford, a wocdsman, at the 
anda 
appeared, 


on the mime, 


though she becomes uneasy at the conduct of Milford, who drinks heavily. 
wife, Milford kills her. 
is employed at the Whisky Jack mine and is returning with confidential letters for Fowler 
Loblaw, the graduate, the slip leaving him 


with his Indian 


graduate who 


at he has secured off a passing train. She manages to give 


Sumner receives a wire from 


Rea then secures a canoe and 


escapes, 


interior. She is mistaken for Helen and kidnapped by 
Mark Fowler, whom Sumner had appointed manager of the mine, 
Heatley saying Helen 


has dis- 


In the course of an altercation 
meeting a young college 


stranded on another island and going off with his canoe and the papers. She then return’s to Milford’s Island 


and meets a geological surveyor who has put in for the night. 
surveyor to take her to the Whisky Jack mine. He consents and they reach the landing. 
to wait and disappears in the darkness. 
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CHAPTER XII.—Continued. 

PTS HEY rounded a point and Fowler 
signaled Hank to stop paddling. In 
the distance they heard, faintly, 

the sound of a paddle striking a gunwale. 

Soon they heard it again. 

“We've got to catch that canoe, Hank,” 
said Fowler, beginning to paddle, “but 
we've got to stop at the Indian’s first.” 

Hank ran his canoe onto the beach be- 
side Loblaw’s craft. Fowler reached over 
and unfastened the little leather case 
from the forward thwart. In an instant 
he had it open and then he began cursing. 


‘ ner and Fowler agrees to let 
Indian guide to further delay her journey from the mine. 
and begs her to depart with him before Fowler’s return. 
fugitives then take refuge 


her have his cabin for the night. 


“She tricked him, too,” he said. “And 
I thought she was a little fool. She—she’s 
not Sumner’s daughter. Quick, Hank. 
Shove off.” 

For four miles there was a course 
across the open lake. Then it turned up a 
long arm, from which the river, tumbling 
through a gorge, took them on to the next 
lake, at the far end of which was the Ver- 
milion River and the town. 

“We've got to catch them at the port- 
age, Hank,” Fowler puffed, as they turned 
into the arm. “Think we can make it?” 

Hank stopped paddling a moment. More 
distinctly they heard the occasional click 
of a paddle against the gunwale. 


Milford becomes drunk and Rea begs the 


Rea requests her 


Evidently well acquainted with the location of the build- 
she makes her way to Fowler’s cabin where she picks the lock of his safe and abstracts a packet of papers. 
who turns out to be Stover, warns her of Fowler’s approach. Rea passes herself off as Helen 
He then departs to arrange with an 
Stover who takes Rea for Helen Sumner reappears 
Fowler follows them and a shot fired by him hits 
in a cavern the entrance of which Fowler blows in, thereby making 
They escape through a rear passage and find a cavern where gold ore is stored. Rea and 
n a canoe and are followed by Fowler who learns that they have escaped after all. 


“We'll make it,” Hank answered, be- 
ginning again to ply his blade. 

Fowler was not the most expert of 
canoemen, and the speed told on him. Half 
way down the arm he stopped for breath. 

“We'll make it,” said Hank, paddling 
steadily on. “Take a rest.” 

Fifteen minutes after the start, George 
had told his companions that a canoe was 
following. Stover, paddling to the limit 
of his strength, could go no faster but 
George fairly lifted the craft over the 
water with the power of his arms and 
back. 

Across the big stretch they raced silent- 
ly. As they turned down into the arm, 


Rea, in the middle of the canoe, saw Sto- 
ver waver in his stroke. His recovery was 
slower and the canoe was not jumping 
ahead so swiftly. George, stopping for a 
moment, announced that their pursuers 
were gaining. 

“What’s the use?” he asked Stover. 
“We got to stop for the portage, and 
they’ll get us there. Save yourself and 
we'll fight it out with them.” 

“But we must get to the portage first,” 
gasped Stover. 

He put new strength into his stroke but 
he soon faltered again. Half a mile from 
the portage the girl could plainly hear 
the paddles of their pursuers. Stover also 
heard. He gave a final spurt, only to 
waver suddenly and then tumble back- 
ward into Rea’s lap. She splashed water 
onto his face but he did not revive. 

George pushed the canoe on more swift- 
iy than before. His strength seemed equa] 
to any speed. He, too, heard the canoe 
behind them and his mind was active in 
devising some means of escape. 

“Miss Sumner,” he whispered suddenly. 
“There is one chance. Will you take it?” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


EA looked ahead in the moonlight, 
which now had become strong 
enough to permit her to see that the nar- 
row arm down which they had been flee- 
ing was converging, that the hills on 
either side were closer and becoming more 
steep and rugged. 

Without asking, the girl knew the 
chance George proposed taking. She 
could hear the rumbling roar of the water 
in the gorge ahead, and she trembled as 
the sound of it grew louder. 

“Have you ever done it?” she asked. 

George smiled in the darkness behind 
her. Evidently she had never heard of 
Bock-i-tay rapids, so named by the In- 
dians because they seemed so hungry for 
victims. The summer before, when 
George saw them first, and heard stories 
about them, he became possessed by a 
desire to run that quarter-mile stretch of 
tumbling, boiling, lashing, gripping, 
swirling water. He had learned that no 
one ever had run them, that no one ever 
considered running them. The pitch was 
too great, the current too strong, the 
boulders too many. There was a legend 
that two men had tried them once, many 
years before, and that their bodies nad 
never been found. 

But George, like a few canoemen of the 
North country, had an imagination. He 
also resented the superiority of anything, 
or any man and, from the first time he 
had seen the rapids, they had been a chal- 
lenge to him. He had passed them often 
with Stover the summer before and, when 
their work was nearly completed, he arose 
from the lunch dish-washing at the upper 
end of the portage one day and announced 
that he was going to run the load through. 

Stover demurred, for he wanted to get 
to Vermilion, and he had often heard of 
the Bock-i-tay. But he also had great 
faith in his canoeman and he knew and 
understood George and realized every 
time they had made the portage that the 
woodsman chafed beneath his heavy load 
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and growled at the white water that 
swirled and tumbled beside the portage 
trail. 

And, because he knew such men, and 
understood them, men of another type 
than himself, he had said yes. 

George ran the rapids, while Stover 
walked across. There was a little water 
in the canoe, and the packs were wet with 
spray, but that was all. So, when Rea 
asked if he had run them, the canoeman 
answered: 

“T run ’em once, but it was daylight, of 
course. I studied ’em a lot before I did 
it and, while there’s some nasty places, I 
think we can make it, with luck.” 

He was paddling steadily on toward the 
dark shadow of the gorge and the roar 
of the water. Rea thought quickly 
Fowler undoubtedly was armed and he 
must have some one with him. With those 
two packages in the front of her shirt 
as a motive, he probably would not hesi- 
tate in anything. It would be George 
against two of them; and what right had 
she to endanger Stover and his canoeman 
further? 

She was tired, afraid. Her courage had 
been vanishing in the long race across 
the lake and down the arm. The click of 
paddles, always nearer, in the darkness 
behind her, was the most ominous sound 
she had ever heard. 

George ceased paddling and let the 
canoe drift. They were near the first 
pitch. They could see the white water 


where the first curl came, gleaming 
threateningly in the moonlight. Rea 
wanted to scream and then she heard 


voices in the darkness behind her. Any- 
how, what did it matter one way or the 
other? And she was so tired. Stover’s 
head lay in her lap and she stroked his 
hair back from his forehead unconscious- 
ly. 
“All right, George, it’s the only 
chance.” 

The canoe sprang forward instantly. 

“T like to have lots of speed when I hit 
’em,” he whispered. 

The white curl came nearer as current 
and paddle carried them ahead. Against 
the dark background of the gorge’s 
deep shadow, the white water stretched 
like a ghastly, hungry, fanged mouth. 

“George, are you sure we can do it?” 
Rea screamed. 

“It’s too late to turn back anyhow,” 
he grunted between strokes, as he shot the 
canoe straight into the center of the white 
water. 

Rea felt the craft leap under her, heard 
the swish and swirl of water at her side. 
The next moment she was in the midst 
of it. Spray struck her face. Water 
slopped over into her lap and onto Stover. 

The canoe raced on, careening, pitching, 
twisting. Once she felt it slacken as an 
eddy gripped it and, through the little 
shocks and quivers communicated to her 
through the frame of the craft, she knew 
the great efforts the man behind her was 
making. 

Then, suddenly, came a moment of com- 
parative calm. The roar dropped behind 
them and they raced on evenly, smoothly. 

“Oh, George!” gasped Rea, in relief. 

Then the canoe reared high, shot for- 
ward and leaped into a smother of foam 
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and spray. Rea screamed but, in the noise 
of the crashing water, the sound barely 
reached George in the stern. Nor would 
he have heard it otherwise. He knew he 
had struck the worst of the rapids and 
that what had gone before was child’s 
work compared with what lay ahead of 
him. The moonlight made the dancing, 
racing water deceptive and twice near- 
ly brought disaster because of the 
shadows. 

The river turned and they shot straight 
at the black, grim wall of the gorge, only 
to be caught in an eddy and swirled out 
into midstream and then on down again. 
It was on catching this eddy at the right 
place and the right moment that made for 
success or failure in the effort. George, 
because of the shadow beneath the cliff, 
was forced to guess. 

But the intuition of the born canoe- 
man aided him and, as they shot out from 
under the rocky wall and sped down 
stream in the pitching, tossing back lash 
of the final stretch, he gave a sharp, low 
yelp. The next moment they were out on 
the lake. In five minutes the shore was 
only a dark line behind them, the rapids 
a low rumble, fast becoming a murmur, as 
they went on through the darkness to- 
ward Vermilion. 

At that moment Fowler and his canoe- 
man were standing at the upper end of 
the portage. 

“You’re sure they couldn’t make it?” 
asked the mining man. 

“Sure?” laughed Hank. “No one ever 
run old Bock-i-tay and lived. Two fellows 
tried it once, a long while ago, I’ve heard. 
And they never even found the bodies.” 

“Didn’t find the bodies!” cried Fowler 
excitedly. “Won’t these bodies come up?” 

“Might, but I doubt it. Indians say ne 
one ever comes up that goes down in the 
lake beyond.” 

Fowler hurried to their 
grasped one end. 

“Hurry,” he commanded. “Take hold 
and let’s get across. We’ve got to get the 
bodies. Maybe one of them didn’t go 
down, held onto the canoe or something.” 

Hank, grumbling that there was no pos- 
sibility of such a thing happening, lifted 
the other end of the canoe and they 
stumbled across the rough portage in the 
darkness. 

“Paddle out there where the current 
would have taken a canoe,” Fowler said, 
as they embarked again. 

Until daylight they went back and forth 
but without result. 

“That breeze would have taken a canoe 
out across the lake, toward that big bay,” 
Hank said, after an hour. “If it floated 
high, it would travel fast. There’s no 
chance of finding anything here.” 

At daylight nothing was seen floating 
on the surface of the water. Fowler 
turned to the canoeman in a panic. 

“Isn’t there a chance of their having 
got through?” 

They were near the portage and Hank 
silently turned the canoe toward shore. 

“Come and see for yourself,” he said, 
as he stepped out. 

He led Fowler up the trail and across 
to the edge of the gorge. The mining man 
looked down and was convinced. 

“They never could,” he said. 


canoe and 
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But, as they paddled on toward Ver- 
milion, the doubts came back. 

“Can you get down the line to that way 
station below town from here?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“J guess so.” 

“Take me there.” 

Hank didn’t like the extra six miles of 
paddling, and he turned the canoe silent- 
ly. Two hours later they reached the sta- 
tion. The eastbound passenger was just 
pulling in to wait for a tardy freight. 
Fowler ran up the embankment from the 
lake and entered the smoking car. The 
train got under way, leaving a tired, won- 


dering canoeman standing beside his 
craft. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
UST before the sun rose, George 


turned his canoe into the river bank 
at Vermilion. Rea leaned back against 
a thwart, asleep. Stover, weak, dazed 
»yut comfortable, for his head rested in 
the girl’s lap, got slowly to his feet. 

“It’s too bad to waken her,” he said as 
George pulled up the canoe. “But she can 
get to bed and sleep the rest of the day.” 

He shook her shoulder gently and Rea 
opened her eyes. 

“Where are we?” she asked drowsily. 

“At Vermilion. Come. You can get 
to bed and sleep as long as you wish. 
That will be the first thing we do. The 
next will be to wire your father.” 

Her head would have fallen back again 
had he not held it. He shook her and she 
arose stiffly. The three walked slowly up 
the trail from the river to the little group 
of buildings which comprised the town. 

No one was up, though the sun was just 
sending its first rays through the win- 
dows. They found the front door of the 
hotel unlocked and entered. 

“T’ll get her a room,” offered George as 
he went up-stairs 

He opened sev- 
eral doors, only 
to find the rooms 
occupied. At last 
he saw the smooth 
covers of a_ bed 
and returned to 
pilot Rea to it. 

“Good _ night,” 
she smiled, sleep- 
ily to Stover. 
“Tell the hotel 
man that I am not 
to be wakened be- 
fore noon on any 
consideration. 
Make him under- 
stand that. ButI ™, 
don’t believe any- , 


one could waken 


me.” 

George accom- 
panied Stover to 
the station, where 
he intended to 
send a message 
announcing that 
his task had been 
completed. A 
freight train was 
pulling in, a train 
with a passenger 


She pulled out two packages. ~ 
wrappers seem to be undisturbed,” she said 
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coach at the end. “That’s the local,” said 
George, as they neared the station. 

The passenger coach had just come to a 
stop beside the little building when they 
reached the short platform. A man 
jumped from the car steps and looked 
about him. 

Then he saw Stover and the canoeman. 

“Jim, Jim!” he cried. “Did you find 
her?” 

“Yes, she’s in the hotel asleep,” an- 
swered the younger man. ‘We just got 
in, Mr. Sumner, and we’re played out. I 
was just going to wire you and then go 
to bed. This is George Applebee, Mr. 
Sumner. If it hadn’t been for him, we 
never would have reached here.”’ 

Mr. Sumner shook hands with the 
canoeman and thanked him. 

“T guess it’s Miss Sumner as has the 
nerve,” evaded the embarrassed George 
“She—she’s a moose of a girl, sir,” and he 
blushed as he made the compliment as 
strong as he knew. 

“T must see her!” exclaimed the mine- 
owner, pulling Stover toward the hotel, 
and then, as they walked, he asked ques- 
tion after question. Where was Fowler? 
Had he been the kidnapper? Was Helen 
hurt? Did they have any evidence against 
the mine manager? Where was Heatley 
and his wife? 

“IT never thought of Heatley!” ex- 
claimed Stover, who was trying, in his 
weakened condition, to keep pace with the 
excited father. “We must get word tc 
him at once. We didn’t come by his camy 
on our way down last night.” 

Ben Hogan was in the office when they 
entered. 

“What room has she?” asked Mr. Sum- 
ner. “J must see her at once.” 

“Please, Mr. Sumner, let her sleep,” 
begged Stover. “You don’t know what 


that girl has been through. Two nights 
without a wink, and traveling and excite- 








“And the money?” asked the mine owner. 


“The 





ment all the time. She’s worn out.” 

But the mining man was insistent and 
they were still arguing when the hotel 
door opened and the operator from the 
station entered. 

“Any one here named Sumner?” he 
asked of Hogan. 

The hevielman nodded toward the group 
at the fcot of the stairs. 

“Telegram for E. G. Sumner.” 

The mine owner reached for the mes- 
sage and tore open the envelope. 

“Stover!” he cried, after a quick glance. 
“Are you crazy—or are you?” and he 
turned to the operator. 

“No,” retorted the man from the sta- 
tion. “That message came an hour ago. 
This is the first chance I’ve had to get 
over here with it.” 

But Mr. Sumner was not listening. 
He re-read the message and then handed 
it to Stover. The young man read: 

“Dear father: Jerry and I married, 

Port Arthur, Tuesday. Just arrived 

Toronto to find you hadn’t received 

my message. Sorry it caused such a 

rumpus but we wired from Port 

Arthur. Please forgive us and say all 

is well. Jerry is the best man in the 

world. Helen.” 

Stover looked blankly at Mr. Sumner. 

“But,” he gasped, “the girl upstairs 
said she was Helen Sumner, that she was 
kidnapped by Fowler. Who is she?” 

“You know more about it than I do,” 
retorted Sumner. “Where did you find 
her?” 

“IT rescued her from a woodsman 
Fowler had employed to get her out of 
the way,” Stover explained. “Fowler 
thought she was your daughter. He tried 
to kill us both. She knew all about your 
business, or seemed to, and has been risk- 
ing her life in your interests. Once I 
thought we were both done for. She is a 
brick, whoever she is, and has more nerve 
and brains than any girl I ever saw.” 

They had gone 
outside onto the 
narrow little ver- 
anda in front of 
the hotel. Mr. 
Sumner insisted 
that the girl be 
wakened at once, 
but Stover re- 
fused to permit it. 

“But Helen!” 
exclaimed Mr. 
Sumner. “How 
did she get to 
Port Arthur? 
That young 
Forbes must have 
met her up here 
by appointment 
and run away 
with her from 
Heatley’s camp.” 

“That probably 


explains it,” 
agreed Stover, 
“but how did 
Fowler get the 
wrong girl? May- 
be the hotelman 
knows.” 

They both 


Continued on 
Page 110. 








Making a Boy to Put on the Market 


By DR. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 





take a boy out of 
life to educate 


66 -r is a mistake to 


“Go on Sonny, git all 
de learnin’ you can, but 
you wants to be kayful 
’bout one t’ng; you 
doesn’t wanter get mo’ 
knowledge dan you has 
intelligence ter manage 


efficiency of future races. 





EDITOR’S NOTE.—A man’s success in life depends on his 
training. It is impossible to achieve success without harness- 
him for life.” ing one’s faculties and talents to the course which will bring 
success. Dr. Marden’s article is a powerful appeal for a more 
enlightened form of education for the young—a process of 
development which will train the youthful faculties to achieve 
things as well as thoughts. He gets to the roots of the greatest 
problem facing the human race to-day—providing for the 


THE LIMITATIONS OF 
MEMORY. 


Many a king on the 
college campus turns 
out to be a pigmy in the 
world of action. The 
requirements for a di- 
ploma are based largely 
upon the student’s abil- 
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“What are you doing?” said a teacher to a pupil who 
had closed his book and was resting his head in his hands. 
“I was only thinking,” replied the boy. “Stop it at once,” 
said the teacher, “and open your book.” 

This is the way many teachers look upon education, 
the value of which they measure largely by the amount 
which the scholar can get into his head out of a book. But 
the light is being turned upon our educational institutions 
to-day as never before. We are finding that the curriculum 
of the scholar does not fit the needs of the hour. We de- 
mand a more practical learning, knowledge that can be 
applied to every-day life. 

What if a college or educational institution had this 
practical sign hung over the door: “Making a boy to put on 
the market!” 

The great question which confronts you in the practical 
world is: “What can I do with what I know?” Can you 
transmute your knowledge into power? The ability to read 
a Latin diploma is not a test of true education; a stuffed 
memory does not make an educated man. The knowledge 
that can be utilized, that can be transmuted into power, 
constitutes the only education worthy of the name. There 
are thousands of educated men and women in this country, 
who are loaded down with knowledge that they have never 
been able to utilize, to make available for working purposes. 

Many students who stand high in school and college 
prove but sorry bunglers when they come to earn their own 
living. Graduates who can conjugate Greek verbs glibly, 
who can write a creditable essay in several languages, who 
have obtained a good percentage in all their studies, often 
feel utterly lost when they are called upon to reduce their 
theories to practical terms. Scores of brilliant impracticals, 
who impress people as knowing a great deal, never accomp- 
lish anything. 

We meet them everywhere: college graduates as con- 
ductors and motormen on street cars; perpetual clerks, 
with no chance of promotion; writers of occasional squibs 
for the newspapers; or hangers-on in society, who have no 
strength to rise in the world, because they have not digested 
and assimilated the knowledge they have gained. 

The world is full of ten-talent people who fail or never 
get out of mediocrity. For what good is knowledge, a head 
full of theories and facts, if they are not practically avail- 
able? If a man cannot do things his knowledge is of no 
value. There is no demand for ability which cannot be 
applied effectively. Everywhere we see the one-talent man 
leaving the ten-talent man away in the rear simply because 
the former has learned to apply practically his one talent, 
and to make the most of it. 

What a humiliation it must be for an educated, talented 
man, but impractical, to see his schoolmates who were actu- 
ally regarded as dunces, as stupid blockheads, at school and 
college, forge away ahead of him in the practical affairs 
of life! 


ity to answer a certain 
percentage of the ques- 
tions on the examination papers. A good memory alone, 
with but comparatively little aid from other mental facul- 
ties, will almost pass this test, and yet the memory is the 
lowest faculty of the brain. ; 

Memory has no power of logical reasoning, no ability to 
reflect, to analyze or to draw conclusions. Its office is 
simply to hold what is passed to it. It is a reservoir which 
stores knowledge until called for by the other faculties. 
Many a retentive memory has won a diploma long before 
the other mental faculties arrived. 

A boy with a good memory may get through college with 
comparatively little study. He may remember a great 
deal, and yet have a poor education in comparison with 
the dull, stupid boy, who has had hard work to pass his 
examinations because of a poor memory, and yet may be 
twice as well educated as the boy who has out-ranked him 
ten to one. 

College is really a grindstone for the sharpening of the 
faculties we bring to it. College does not change the 
quality of the material which the boy brings thither. It 
merely makes it more shapely; it polishes it. If a boy 
brings a putty brain to college, he takes a putty brain away 
with him when he leaves; if he brings silver, he carries 
away silver; if gold, he will take away gold. 


ALL-OVER EDUCATION. 


Many people have an idea that an education is confined 
to the brain, but a really educated man is educated all over. 
No man is educated, no matter how much he knows, whose 
muscles, nerves, sensibilities, whose tastes, 
sentiments, are not educated. 

The marvelous development of the powers of feeling 
that have been brought out in Helen Keller’s wonderful 
education has given us a new glimpse into the possibilities 
of real education. 

At an American Beauty Rose show in New York Helen 
Keller won the prize. Through her delicacy of touch, Miss 
Keller could follow the development of the rose to perfec- 
tion. What a wonderful object lesson in the possibilities 
inherent in the sense of touch! What marvelous things the 
fingers can tell us! Surely their wisdom comes from the 
development of gray matter in the nerves of the finger tips, 
proving that we think, not only with our brain, but all over 
the body. Think of the possibility not only of detecting 
different colors but different shades, by the delicate sense 
of touch alone. Think of a deaf, dumb, and blind person 
reading the character of someone in the same room with 
them. By whatever method the human mind has been de- 
veloped, no one has ever reached the limit of his possibilities. 
We have just scratched the surface of the possible educa- 
tional development of a human being. 

The tremendous educative possibilities in the child’s 
eyes alone, in the development of his powers of observation, 
we have not yet begun to realize. Instead of poring over 
books and memorizing things, children should be sent out 


aspirations, 
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calling out the faculties, gently exercising them, strengthen- 


ing the individual strands of the mental fibre until the mind ° 


becomes strong and vigorous to grapple with great ideas 
and difficult problems. 

The whole process of education to-day is packing some- 
thing into the mind, when it ought to be just the reverse. 
We chisel off the corners of the child’s individuality and 
shape him to the conventional model, when his individuality 
should be respected and should be kept intact. 

The average youth pays for his education at the cost 
of the most striking things in his personality. He becomes 
like all the other pupils, because he is run through a similar 


NO SET SCHEDULE. 


The natural, easiest entrance to a child’s mind is 
through his curiosity. Mrs. Macy (who was Miss Sullivan) 
says that this was the secret of Helen Keller’s training. 
She never had set hours for the taking up of particular 
studies. It was not arithmetic at nine o’clock; geography 
at ten; history at eleven. Miss Keller’s natural curiosity 
was her teacher’s guide. Whatever her pupil was particu- 
larly interested in at the time, she followed out, and the 
moment her mind began to tire, they stopped and took up 
something else. 

If children were trained along the line of their natural 
curiosity, of their bent; if their questions were intelligently 
answered; if they were allowed to take up the studies in 
which they were greatly interested, children would not, as 
now, hate school and hate books, because they are forced to 
study against their inclination. 

What should we think of an author who would make 
out a schedule for the day of the things he would write 
At nine o’clock he would write about political 
economy; at eleven o’clock, history. Or, Monday he would 
take up this, on Tuesday that. You would call such a 
method ridiculous. An author must follow his inspiration. 
When he is all keyed up on a subject, when his mind is alive 
and his very being permeated with his theme, then he feels 
that he must write upon it, that is the subject for him to 
concentrate upon, and it would be suicide for him to say: 
“Well, I would like to write on this sub‘ect, but it is not 
according to my schedule, so I will put it off until to- 

In the same way something in natural history may be 
particularly interesting the child; he is full of the subject, 
his curiosity is aroused, and he wants to know more about 
it. This is the teacher’s opportunity to develop the child’s 
mind along that line when he is in the mood. It will be a 
delight to him then. Perhaps at another time it would be 
irksome drudgery to force the mind upon that subject, for 
he will not be interested in it. 

Mrs. Macy says that all Helen Keller’s education, up to 
the time she entered Radcliffe College, was achieved through 
spontaneous interest. When the pursuit of the subject was 
a real delight to her, she not only learned much more in a 
given time, but her mind did not tire so easily as when 
forced, and the knowledge would remain much longer in 
her memory; for that which we remember with delight we 
recall at longer intervals with greater ease and greater 


The greatest work of the teacher is to arouse an interest 
in the pupil, and to take advantage of his curiosity in 
teaching him to think things out for himself, to reflect upon 
them. Such is life knowledge, while what is forced into a 
child’s mind is as knowledge that is dead; it is a burden 
upon the mind. 

Our great resources, our hidden powers and possibilities, 
are locked up in our sub-consciousness, and they are only 
awakened and aroused by our objective demands. We have 
learned from experience, especially in great emergencies, 
that when we make a tremendous call upon the great within 

Continued on Page 106. 
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N of doors and trained to see, to observe with accuracy. What 
a splendid discipline children would get from being turned 
loose in the country in the spring, just to study the things 
that are coming to life—the buds, the flowers, the grass- 

N hoppers, the butterflies, and the various insects and animals. 
Then they would come to the school and describe what they 
had seen, and the teacher would enlarge their knowledge 

N upon these subjects, by easy steps awakening the curiosity 

N so that they could easily be led into scientific knowledge 

3 of nature. 

N CONQUERING ENVIRON MENT. 

Children should be taught to conquer the things in their 

, ; . : mold. 

. environment. It is a modern notion that education comes 

N largely from books. Education consists in knowledge of 

N people and things. There are marvelous possibilities in 

. natural science, and children could absorb information with- 

N out really knowing they were studying. Their knowledge 
would come in as interesting a way as their play. 

N The boy chafes under the grinding monotony of his 
studies for which he cannot see any special use. He does 
not see the use of being shut up in a close schoolhouse on 

R a beautiful spring day, when the miracle of nature is going 

Y on outside, when the birds and flowers and sun and every 

R growing thing is beckoning him to come out and play. What 
use is it to tell him that when he becomes a man and goes 

R into business these hard problems in arithmetic and algebra 

. will be of great value to him? 

I often wonder that the youth has sufficient self-con- 
trol, and power of application and good judgment and good 
sense, to hold himself to a task which is nearly all focused in 
the future and which does not mean much of anything to 
him to-day. The boy wants to play; he wants to have a 
good time. Is it any wonder that so many youths grow up _ about? 

; to hate their studies and to hate books and school? 

N WILL STUDY LIFE. 

N The time will come when all normal children will love 

N to study because they will study life, be educated from life. 

. They will remember things by seeing them done and by 

N doing them. They will study business in business houses, in 

stores, in factories. They will study the actual processes 
instead of descriptions of them in books. The boy of the 
future will be taken into the machine shops, the foundries, morrow. 
to watch the development of the ore through all its pro- 
cesses until it becomes iron and steel. He will trace the 
manufactured cotton cloth from the cotton field until it 
becomes calico in the factory ready to sell. He will study 
the processes of silk manufacture from the cocoons to the 
bolt of silk on the shelf in the store. He will study law in 
the making at the Legislative Halls of State and Federal 

N Government, where he will also get his political economy. 

‘ A normal child brings to the school an inquiring mind, 

§ a great curiosity; and early he begins to develop self-help, 

N independence, self-reliance, and enthusiasm. But instead 

N of encouraging these and other qualities in the pupil, the 

Y teachers reverse the process and begin to stuff the mind— 

N putting things in, instead of calling them out. This stops 

: the normal, outflowing current from the child’s mind and 
he forms the habit of absorbing. The brain becomes a 
sponge. The result is that the timbre of the child’s mind is pieasure 
not strengthened, toughened. He does not develop the ia ; 
stamina which comes from self-help, from initiative. 

KNOWLEDGE FROM A LADLE, 

; If you wonder why institutions which prepare people to 
succeed should leave so many in such a helpless condition, 
it may well be that they do not discriminate between know- 
ledge and education. Our children and youths are educated 
in just about the way we bring up babies. The teacher first 
feeds them a little at a time with a teaspoon; then she gives 

; them more with a larger spoon, and, as they advance, she 
feeds knowledge to them with a ladle. It is always 
shoveling something into them from the outside, instead of 
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That I spent, that I had; 

That I gave, that I have; 

That I left, that I lost. 
—Robert Byrkes. 


T was eleven o’clock of 
I a cold Christmas Eve 

in the year 1999. In 
the little old tumble-down 
carpenter shop of meek old 
Meyer Abrams, back in a 
ramshackle court-yard of 
the Ghetto, sat the strange 
young. Jew, alone. All up and down 
Baxter street the wretched winter wind 
howled along, slamming the creaky tene- 
ment shutters; and the drizzling sleet 
pelted the roof tops and the gutters 
cruelly and incessantly. It was very cold 
in the old carpenter’s shop, a lean-to shan- 
ty without a stove in it, but the young ap- 
prentice sat in silence, heedless of the icy 
chill, his eyes staring straight ahead of 
him. He was worn out, sad, nervous, and 
hungry, there amidst the dead shavings 
and the planes and the saws, the gimlets, 
braces, and bits. Every now and then he 
would pass his hand tremulously across 
his forehead, or stroke his youthful, silky 
beard. Nobody in Baxter street, in the 
whole East Side of the great city of New 
York—not even old Meyer Abrams him- 
self—knew from what country the young 
Jew with the weird, staring eyes had 
come. 

“Are you lately landed?” Abrams had 
asked him quizzically when he had wanted 
work. 

“Yes.” But he would not tell the name 
of his country. 

“What do men call you?” the old car- 
penter had demanded. 
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“Some men in my country once insisted 
that my name was—Josephson. That 
name will do me now.” 

“A revolutionist,” thought Meyer, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

He was a good carpenter, all that the 
old master demanded of him, but his mind 
seemed to be fixed on other things. For 
five weeks he had scarcely tasted food, 
and at night, when the other Jews sat 
about the cafes arguing hotly over an- 
archy and government, or stayed in their 
houses with their children tumbling 
noisily about them, the young immigrant 
preferred to sit alone in Abram’s dingy, 
cheerless shop, gnawing his nails and 
thinking, his long legs outspread, his head 
thrown back, his dreamy eyes fixed on the 
ceiling. Why he would eat no food, no- 
body knew. It is said that men with great 
intentions need little earthly help; that 
they live on something strong within 
them; that they even radiate some of this 
strength to carry everybody they meet 
along with them. Their eyes glow; a mys- 
terious force comes out of them. Their 
nerves vibrate, and a marvelous power 
goes into everything they do. Josephson, 
the young Jew, was this sort of a man. 





As he sat there 
Christmas Eve, at 
eleven a’eclock, his 
brain seemed burs 
ng with gre t 


thoughts 








As he sat there on 
Christmas Eve, at eleven 
o’clock, his brain seemed 
bursting with great 
thoughts. He quivered and 
shook with the intensity of 
his feeling, and in the dim- 
ness of the old shop a glow 
seemed to stand around his 
hair, like the glow around 
a sick woman’s head when 
the pain of her suffering is exceedingly 
great. And all the while, as he thought, 
his eyes stared—unseeing, abstracted—up 
at the hoops and boards which lay along 
beneath the ceiling of the shop. He wasa 
man hypnotized by an idea vaster, more 
profound than himself. 

At midnight, the old church bell half- 
way across the frozen city boomed its 
hollow message of the great new day. 
By ruddy fires, over cups of cheer, the 
millions of people laughed, looked into 
each other’s eyes, and were happy, shel- 
tered within warm walls that shut out 
the grim, cutting winter. The whole city, 
where the city was rich, lolled in comfort 
indoors and sang songs to the coming 
Christmas. 

But as the young Jew wrapped his long 
coat about him and strode out through the 
bitter Ghetto, he passed tenement after 
tenement where the starving poor shud- 
dered in their chilly, bare rooms. There 
was no merriment there, only curses at 
the rich of the land. For in 1999 the rich 
were very rich and the poor were very 
poor; and the poor had no faith in any- 
thing, because they had been so often de- 
ceived. Long ago the rich had been rich 
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because they had held the trust of the 
people; now they held only all the gold in 
the nation. 

And the strange young Jew, as he 
passed along, nodded at the dismal tene- 
ments and said, over and over to himself: 
“That is why I am here; that is why I am 
here!” 

At Sixth avenue he took an elevated 
train to One Hundred and Fifty-fifth 
street. There he got out and boarded a 
railroad train. It was the last one to leave 
New York City that night, and its desti- 
nation was the Pocantico Hills country to 
the north. 

Before it was two o’clock, Josephson 
found himself alone in a deserted rail- 
way station and among the hills. He 
knew no directions, but he had vaguely 
a sense of where he wanted to go. So he 
buttoned his long coat more tightly about 
him and struck out down a road through 
a wood. In the summer time the wood was 
made up of chestnut trees, but to-night 
they were gaunt gallows casting hail upon 
his shoulders. The fearful wind kept 
freezing him as he stumbled weakly along. 
The lonely horror of the winter night 
traveled at his heels, enveloped him, mis- 
led him over icy hills and hollows. Yet he 
kept on and on. He had no fear He did 
not feel the cold. 

The sleet softened suddenly to a chill 
rain and soaked his greatcoat through. 
The frigid gale bit clear to his bones, and 
made his teeth shake; yet a strange fever 
came into his veins and kept him miracu- 
lously warm. He fell and crawled and 
groped and strode along, over the shiver- 
ing grass, the dead bleak leaves, the frost- 
bound stones, always in the direction he 
sought, always toward the great house 
with its wide-flung pavilions, back among 
its pine trees on the crest of one of those 
tumbling hills. 

On this miraculous night the immense 
house, all lighted up, shone like another 
miracle. Its turrets and cupolas were 
dark, but the glass conservatories, the 
broad verandas, the lofty-ceilinged vesti- 
bules and rooms scattered their yellow 
radiance through the midnight darkness 
like some fairy palace blazing with jewels 
and lanterns. 

The young Jew silently and humbly 
crossed the wide stretches of lawn and 
stood before one of the French windows of 
the flower room. He turned the knob and 
walked into the empty glare of light. 
From room to deserted room he passed 
until at length he came to the library. 
Here he pushed another door open and 
stood motionless on the threshold. 

In a high-backed leathern chair before 
a crackling log sat an old man alone, 
smoking a cigar. In all that house, save 
for the servants, the old man was alone. 
For twenty years, forty years, he had 
been alone; and on Christmas Eve he al- 
ways sat thus, late into the night, smok- 
ing and thinking before his fire. A certain 
birthnight, too, and a certain wedding 
night he celebrated in this fashion. The 
rest of the time he worked and gathered 
up money. For he was the richest man in 
the United States, and the most powerful. 

The young Jew fixed his great, sorrow- 
ful eyes upon the old man; but the old 
man, lost in thought, stared into the fire. 
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He was a hale old man made of strong 
fiber, with great shoulders and sturdy 
chest, long arms, a big, magnificent head 
all covered with gray hair, and a gray 
beard. His eyes shone clear. His cheeks 
were ruddy. Life tingled in him as in a 
mountain brook. Yet when he thought 
deeply, as now, a softness spread over his 
face and his fiery eyes slumbered. 

The young Jew looked at the old man’s 
face strangely, and moved his lips as if 
talking to himself. Then, between the two 
men a sudden consciousness leaped, a 
silent thought in the brain of each, like 
an incommunicable song, so that, in a 
moment, the old man lifted his head and 
stared. 

“T am here,” said the young Jew. 

“Look at that man,’’ murmured the 
millionaire. But it did not seem odd that 
he should be there. 

“T must speak to you,” said the Jew. 

And the old man passed his firm hand 
over his eyes as if in a dream, and an- 
swered: 

“Come to the fire—you. Take off your 
coat, for you must be cold.” 

“Cold? What is cold? I am not cold,” 
answered the other, in a poignant voice. 
Then he said: “I see you are thinking. 
That is good; for you must think still 
more.” 

There was that in the wanderer’s face 
which made the millionaire curious. So 
he said: 

“Who are you, young man?” 

And the other replied: “I am the man 
who must make you think still more.” 

The old man looked at him more close- 
ly, intently. “You have come to ask chari- 
ty on Christmas Eve,” he declared. “Well, 
you shall have it.” 

“Yes,” said the young man simply; “I 
shall have it,” and he drew off his coat 
and stood upright, facing the millionaire. 
“Listen to me,” he went on. “When trees 
and running streams and little seeds 
think, it is time for you also to think. But 
I will tell you, you must think as they do 
—charitably and generously toward all 
the people on earth. Behold, old man, you 
are the richest man in the land. You own 
running waters, transportations, har- 
vests, the materials with which men 
build even their houses. You own every- 
thing inside and outside the law—every- 
thing which one man can own. When 
people no longer trusted your pieces of 
paper, the gilded front of your wealth, 
you took up the gold of the country. Do 
you know that men and women and little 
children are starving to death because 
of these things? Because of you? You 
enjoy your bread and meat with relish. 
Do you know that men are starving?” 

The old man smiled. “A Socialist,” he 
murmured. 


And the young Jew smiled, but his 
smile was somehow different. “This is 
why I am here to-night. You are an old 
man now and are soon to die.” The old 
man shrugged his shoulders as if that 
did not matter. “But it is not yet too late 
for you to begin. There is a chance to save 
you yet, and make you what you ought to 
be in this world.” 

And the other asked: “Are you a mad- 
man?” 


“No. You are the madman of us two. 
You have a chance to become sane again. 
But it must come from you. All from you, 
from the heart out. There is a spirit in- 
side you which for forty years has been 
hard and cruel and bitter. Now it is 
Christmas time, and that spirit must be 
softened and made sweet. There is no 
other way to gain what I want. For 
though I could look into your eyes a long 
time and you would do what I tell you to, 
that is not enough. That would not be 
you who was doing it, but something out- 
side of you. From a bubbling heart of 
pure good will, from the inside, must your 
charity come.” 

As he spoke, the young Jew came over 
and laid his hand on the other’s shoul- 
der, looking with wide eyes straight into 
the other’s eyes, whereat a fascination 
and a fervor came from the Jew. A queer, 
dazing, insistent power poured along his 
steady gaze. The old millionaire met it 
sternly, but the young man’s eyes thrilled 
him in his old heart. 

“You are a hypnotist,” cried out the 
millionaire. 

“IT am a hypnotist. I am other things, 
too. I fast, and can coax the white soul 
from your body. I can make trees walk 
and the hills vocal. I can bring back the 
blue spirits of the dead. But these things 
do not matter. I came here to-night to 
change your soul and make it sweet, so 
that your charity will be real charity. 
Why did I select you? Because you are 
potential—you are that one man who 
holds the most power in his hands. 
Through you I must work. Or, it is better 
to say, through you must your new self 
work. And it is not loose charity I ask of 
you, the deadly giving away of wealth for 
nothing. No. Your charity shall be 
practical.” 

Now the old man was amazed at the 
Jew’s attitude and, though he felt him- 
self struggling in a dream, he opened 
his lips and asked: 

“Why should I say ‘yes’ to you?” And 
the other spoke to him softly, but his tone 
filled the whole room. 

“Why should you not? What do you 
live for? Think well before you answer.” 

“T live to work; I work hard,” the old 
man replied. 

But the Jew said: “What does your 
work give you?” : 

And the other answered proudly: “My 
work gives me power.” 

Then the young Jew raised his hand 
and pointed out the window. “You hear 
that gale out there, and you talk of 
power? Power? That wind could mani- 
fold itself and break your bones. You 
hear that rain? That rain could rise and 
drown you, and you could not flee. Do not 
talk to me of power, for the only power 
you have is as a man among men. There 
are other powers which make that power 
seem as a perfume and soft music. Now, 
tell me, why do you work?” 

“Because the work compels me. Be- 
cause I have nothing else to do. Many 
men and women are like me. I have noth- 
ing else to care for.” And he told how 
he was all alone, for his wife and daugh- 
ter had died, and he added: “Why do I 
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Direct to the head salesman he went, and for a few moments 
spoke in confidential tones 


VERY large corporation has _ its 
E special ailment. The bigger and 

more complicated the business ma- 
chine, the greater the liability to mis- 
chievous symptoms. However elaborate 
the wall against disloyalty and deception, 
men and women will be found here and 
there cunning enough and wilful enough 
to circumvent it. 

To secret roguery the one antidote is 
secret discovery. The employee clever 
enough to rob his boss for five years can- 
not be brought to time by raising a sema- 
phore or sounding a gong. Suspicion 
sends no man to prison. Proof does. The 
success of the private detective, therefore, 
in breaking up conspiracies and destroy- 
ing nests of graft is in patiently assemb- 
ling and coordinating the wisps of proof 
upon which a judge and jury may base a 
finding. 

Secret service is the protector of the 
honest employee. Because one thief con- 
tinues unmarked in a factory of a hun- 
dred men, the stigma of thievery is the 
portion of all; when we place the shackles 
of Law upon a culprit, we unlock them, 
so to speak, on all his fellow workers. 

In twenty years of a detective’s life in 
Canada, I have investigated hundreds of 
‘mysteries’ and conspiracies for indi- 
viduals and corporations, but chiefly the 
latter. We are given to the belief that 
our daily newspapers mirror about all 
the sinister happenings that a healthy 
community can withstand. When I say 
that the daily newspapers never come 
within earshot of a_ twentieth of the 
‘great stories’ developing in and about 
our busiest streets, our offices, and fac- 
tories and farms every week of the year, 
I feel certain of the corroboration of my 


Afterwards he rejoined me, thrusting 


a wad of bills into his pocket 


fellow detectives in the private and pub- 
lic services of the Dominion. 

A short time ago a financial house of 
great influence in Paris, France, cabled 
me to ‘shadow’ a certain travelling repre- 
sentative, then staying at the King Ed- 
ward Hotel, Toronto, whom they sus- 
pected of selling official secrets and of 
squandering the firm’s money. For sev- 
enty-six days, about two and a half 
months, I had two ‘shadow’ men on the 
gentleman’s trail so that from the mo- 
ment he came down in the elevator to his 
breakfast until the hour when he lay 
upon his bed at night, his every move- 
ment was entered in a diary. Whatever 
store, office, restaurant, and street he en- 
tered during the day, and his exact 
routine after dark, covering a ‘period of 
eighteen hundred hours, were supplied 
to the Paris firm by periodical letters. It 
so happened that new evidence secured at 
the Paris end proved the man innocent of 
the charges and our services were discon- 
tinued by payment of a generous fee. 
This case would be of too elementary a 
nature to mention here except to estab- 
lish that in cities and towns from one side 
of the world to the other, unsuspected by 
the victims or the thousands who sur- 
round them, works the ceaseless inter- 
rogation of secret service. 

My profession has not biased me into 
the belief that half the world is bad and 
the other half afraid to be. By nothing 
that I may say in this article would I in- 
sinuate that because I labor three hun- 
dred days a year in the overcoming of 
criminals that, therefore, hidden felonies 
are discoverable at all points of the com- 
pass. The truth is that a relatively in- 
significant number of persons are con- 


tinuously engaged, year in and year out, 
in attempts at illicit profit. The variety 
of these attempts is in ratio to the variety 
of opportunities and the amazing ingenu- 
ity of the human brain. It is because of 
the adroitness of corporation plunderers 
that the public detective services must 
be supplemented by private agencies re- 
taining skilled operatives, unknown in 
appearance to the world of ‘crooks,’ and 
therefore equipped for secret investiga- 
tion. 


MYSTERIOUS WHOLESALE THEFTS. 


In the fall of 1913 there was placed in 
my hands a letter from a packing con- 
cern in the Ontario city of ——. Toward 
the close of a detailed description I en- 
countered these lines: 

“Our checking system is faultless. 
Our employees as a class are industrious; 
presumably the majority of them are 
honest. Yet thousands of dollars’ worth 
of stock are slipping between our fingers 
every few months. I put the puzzle up 
to you.” 

Something about the \etter riveted my 
interest. The company, I was well aware, 
possessed ample capital resources and 
would be the first to utilize the ordinary 
safeguards against incompetence and 
carelessness. Somewhere in the faultless 
machine, human ingenuity was taking an 
illicit toll. Asa private detective, experi- 
enced in corporation probes, I set myself 
to work a cure. 

Here was a case, in the majority class 
where patient plodding along the road of 
least resistance would fasten most 
quickly upon results. When I reached the 
city of — and took my bearings about 
the packing plant it required just half an 
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hour to purchase a set of down-and-out 
clothes, hat, cap, boots and denim over- 
alls and ship my unpatched stuff back to 
Toronto. Wherewith I approached the 
abattoir, shuffled into the shipping room 
and, spying the head shipper, pleaded 
with him for a job. There was no job. I 
shuffied on to the next door. It happened 
to be the superintendent’s office, a super- 
intendent with a full-sized heart and a 
neighborly hand. The pathetic incidents 
of my story must have unnerved him for 
he directed me upstairs to the general 
manager. I reached as far as the outer 
office and repeated the message. No one 
took me seriously. From one clerk I was 
elbowed to another, referred to the 
“ the left” and “the first 
turning to the centre,’ but I took the 
bantering doggedly and ransacked the 
building until I forced them to produce 
the chief. Once in his presence I no 
longer withheld my identity and he form- 
ally engaged me at nine dollars a week 
and sent his clerk down to the shipping 
room to put me on the foreman’s pay- 
sheet. 

From the first, | determined to make 
myself an industrious and popular work- 
man and apparently had some _ success 
for on the first evening the foreman 
escorted me to the stockyards hotel where 
many of the single men boarded. He 
guaranteed my first week’s bill. 

As on all such jobs I allowed a few 
days to pass without any particular ac- 
tivity as a detective. This gave me an 
opportunity to sift out the various types 
in my fellow workers and to learn some- 
thing of their during off-duty 
hours. Without much strain to the im- 
agination it quickly impressed me that 
the bane of the shipping room employees 
was gambling. 


second door on 


habits 


Sundays, holidays, even- 
ings, often late into the night the click of 
the dice could be heard in every direction. 
On Sundays they assembled in the cattle 
pens or far out on the railway tracks. 
Police interference availed but little and 
the gambling mania went from bad to 
worse, inveigling employees old or young. 

I determined to trace the movements 
of some of the worst losers for my experi- 
ences told me that a loss in one direc- 
tion is often the beginning of theft in 
another. 

A private detective must never lose 
sight of the logical conduct of a man play- 
ing a dual role. I, fulfilling the part of a 
penniless helper, could only look on at 
the daily gambles and continually ex- 
press my regret that pay-day was so far 
off. But pay-day arrived. My old-time 
luck stood by me and one win led to an- 
other until my profits, with those of two 
mates, cleared out the entire crew. After 
that, I could “shoot the bones” without 
suspicion, and through the next ten days, 
although I had some losses, it gave me an 
excellent opportunity to study the em- 
ployees closely. 


AN UNUSUAL SOURCE OF REVENUE. 
Evidences showed that the little com- 
munity in which J worked and lived was 
split into cliques of two and threes, each 
bound together by strong friendships. 
On Saturday afternoon when work was 
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finished our gang went off to the cattle 
pens to fritter away the week’s salary, 
first placing a boy on top of the pens as a 
look-out for the police. The play was 
fast. I had fair luck. The shipper’s 
assistant had poor luck, lost all his wages, 
borrowed a dollar from me, shot it, lost 
it, borrowed another dollar, lost once 
more. Chances were dead against him; 
day after day he had tried to overcome 
the ugly drift of the game only to take de- 
feat after defeat. Still he waited—and 
waited—for luck to turn. 

“Jim,” said he at length, when all his 
money was gone; “don’t count me out— 
not yet. I’m off for town. There’s a 
friend I know.” With that he glanced at 

ne meaningly and I rose to leave with 

him. Fifteen minutes later we entered 
one of the companies’ retail stores. Di- 
rect to the head salesman he went and for 
a few minutes spoke in confidential tones. 
Afterwards he rejoined me, thrusting into 
his pocket a wad of bills. We went back 
to the hotel and that evening were gamb- 
ling again with a fury that seemed to 
border on dementia. 

From his manoeuvres in the retail store, 
I satisfied myself that a conspiracy of a 
small body of employees, for purposes of 
robbery, would probably be my most 
fruitful theory, and upon that ground I 
set my trap. 

During all of these days, I had been 
carefully observing shipments sent from 
the abattoir, and could discern nothing in 
the smallest degree suspicious. Yet my 
mates, I knew, were spending far more 
than their salaries and the head-salesman 
at the retail store was living like a rajah 
on fifteen dollars supposed weekly income. 
Whence came the money? What source 
back of the salesman to whom my desti- 
tute chum had gone for his supply? 
Solving that, I would strike the king pin 
of the whole situation. 

I saw the wagons loaded, goods 
weighed, invoices made out, everything 
strictly correct. Yet I feft sure the steal- 
ing must be done by means of the daily 
delivery. 

One morning, I jumped to the fact that 
previous to my arrival at the shipping 
room, a load was prepared by the gang 
and sent to the retail store down town. 
So I developed a habit of rising earlier 
and would stroll over to the abattoir be- 
fore breakfast. There I watched the 
goods weighed and loaded and at once 
found that goods were being sent out 
without any entry on the invoice and 
other goods wrongly invoiced as to 
weight. And all, too, with the knowledge 
of the driver. This gave me my combin- 
ation: the two men in the shipping room, 
the driver, the head salesman at the re- 
tail store. 

THE ROUND-UP OF THE GANG. 

So certain was I that the game was now 
fully exposed that I ordered an assistant 
from my head office. He was a very 
adroit “shadow man” and could follow 
anything or anybody without arousing 
suspicion. His daily assignment at my 
hands was to “shadow” the early morn- 
ing wagon and keep track of deliveries. 
On the second morning he saw 250 


pounds of lard loaded and delivered to 
the retail store without invoice, or indeed 
without being entered at either end. Great 
care had to be observed in getting track 
of shipments, but, finally, after a few 
days careful duty we established evi- 
dence that enormous quantities were be- 
ing taken from the packing plant and 
presented gratis to the head salesman 
who sold them over his counters and 
pocketed the proceeds. It was a strong 
combination, carried out with extreme 
caution. Once such a point is reached in 
an inquiry, the private detective loses no 
time in playing his trump. 

“Jimmy,” said the shipper’s assistant 
to me that evening as we concluded our 
meal and strolled into the corridor of the 
hotel, “I’m no weather forecaster but I 
have a notion there’s a 

The latch on the front door rattled and 
a paleness crept into the assistant’s 
cheeks; it was simple premonition. 

a a squall coming,” he continued, 
bracing himself with a noisy laugh. 

The latch rattled again, and this time 
the door opened. In a moment the hall 
seemed alive with plainclothesmen; I re- 
tired to a corner by the staircase and 
looked on. The din was fearful. Men 
gathered from all directions to add their 
protest against the arrest of my ship- 
ping room thieves. 

“We'll all go down and swear them 
out,” yelled a garrulous neighbor in my 
ar. 

“Right,” said I, with some foreknow- 
ledge of the heavy sentences awaiting 
them, “I’ll meet you on the witness stand 
to-morrow.” 








CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

In the conduct of Big Business in this 
country and the United States one can 
never lose sight of the persistent conflict 
between the employer and the employee 
where either enjoys a real or imagined 
advantage. On whichever side the aggres- 
sion may lie, secrecy becomes the sine qua 
non. The unionized campaign for shorter 
hours and better wages cannot work alto- 
gether in the open any more than the in- 
ternal policy of the employers can succeed 
if subject to the scrutiny of every itiner- 
ant workman. 

From my experience in hundreds of in- 
vestigations—one of which consumed 
more than twelve months of time and 
compelled me to walk across the conti- 
nent—I am convinced that agitations 
amongst workmen of a shop or factory 
sometimes take root in an initial griev- 
ance, easily adjustable at the beginning 
but potentially dangerous for the em- 
ployer. Since the latter, however, is de- 
pendent upon the media of superintend- 
ents and foremen for pleasant relations 
with employees, unrest often reaches 
grave proportions before ‘headquarters’ 
wakens to the peril. 

In some circumstances the employer re- 
tains the services of a secret agency and 
arranges for a detective to enter the 
shop. The agency places a mechanic- 
detective on the job and he assumes em- 
ployment as an ordinary workman. This 
man is usually a high-class artisan, one 
who can hold his position by merit, and 


therefore unlikely to attract attention. 
His presence is known only to the agency 
and the general manager; the superin- 
tendent or foreman is as much in the 
dark as the newest apprentice. Obviously 
it requires a rare individual to play a dual 
role for days and weeks, sometimes for 
years. These mechanical secret-service 
men are a distinct and fairly numerous 
body in America, carrying on their dan- 
gerous task with the same fascination as 
attaches to the role of the military spy. 
BELGIANS WERE BURNED OUT. 

In a certain section of Canada, an en- 
terprising manufacturer started a sugar 
beet industry. It was new to the country 
and trained labor was, of course, impossi- 
ble to secure at home. Accordingly he en- 
gaged some scores of Belgians who had 
been brought to Canada expressly for 
sugar beet cultivation. The arrival of 
these “foreigners” in the district was 
made the pretext for ugly threats against 
the management 
of the factory. 
One night the agi- 
tation overleaped 
itself and by 
morning two of 
the beet sugar cot- 
tages were in 
flames and the 
Belgians driven 
across the fields. 
This was a 
straight challenge 
to the directors of 
the company and 
they determined 
to meet it firmly. 

When their mes- 
sage reached me 
in Toronto I hur- 
ried off on an 
early morning 
train and reached 
a town about thir- 
ty miles from my 
actual  destina- 
tion. There I 
changed my cloth- 
ing and donned a 
ragged suit in 
keeping with my 
role as a down- 
and-out workman. 
No sooner was I thus accoutred than I 
espied a corporal’s guard of “dead broke” 
characters shuffling past the corner. This 
was luck, thought I, for these fellows are 
probably bound for the sugar fields on 
the rumor of employment. Moreover, sus- 
picion is more easily shifted from a gang 
than from a newly-arrived individual. 
My surmise proved right. In another 
hour I was curled up on the bumpers of 
an out-going freight, a dozen of my tat- 
tered comrades distributed up and down 
the train. And so, by this method, we 
jogged along to the beet sugar town. 

My ingeruous entry was accepted by 
the local workmen at face value. The 
factory manager, hard-pressed for work- 
ers, engaged us all—quite unaware of my 
identity. Then commenced my days and 
weeks—it required eight months in all— 
of investigation to corral the culprits re- 
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sponsible for the burning of the Belgians’ 
homes. 

One night when the usual jovial senti- 
ment of the pay cheque had coaxed me 
into the bar with a group of comrades, 
up stepped one of the company directors, 
a popular local ‘mixer.’ 

“Boys!” said he, when his purse had 
paid for an all-round drink, “we are go- 
ing to sift to the bottom of that raiding 
business. Just last week the company 
asked the Government to send up a de- 
tective.” 

The sound of that word struck the 
dazed spirits of the crowd like a deluge of 
ice-water. The laughter checked itself 
instantly, and every eye, unconsciously, 
searched cut the faces of the last arrivals. 

“Detective, eh?” I could see them nod- 
ding to one another knowingly; and of 
course I did the same. 

Suddenly one of the veterans of the 
town turned upon my chums of the 





bumper trip, but they met his interroga- 
tion squarely. They were from Bay City, 
Michigan, and were able to prove it. And 
then, direct and sharp: 

“What about you?” 

I knew what they meant. Every gaze 
in the bar was focused on me, but I 
replied coolly enough: 

“T’m from London, Ontario.” 

A big bearded man, evidently certain 
of cornering me on my answer, thrust 
out a bony forefinger: 

“What’re the main streets in London, 
huh?” 

“Dundas street and Richmond street.” 
I felt like a boy in a spelling match—but 
I knew I had won. Some of the fellows 
looked quizzingly at the bearded man, 
and he only grunted: 

“Yes, they’re the right ones,” and sus- 
pended his elbow once more upon the rail- 
ing. 
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A few days later I was placed as a 
helper on a steel construction job. My 
idea, of course, in switching from one 
section of the beet plant to the other was 
to broaden my acquaintance and ferret 
out the entire society of agitators. Each 
move necessarily assumed a new risk, for 
by this time the rumor of the “Govern- 
ment detective” was a topic of almost 
hourly discussion. 


We were seated on a heap of scantling 
munching the sandwiches from our din- 
ner pails. An iron-chested journeyman 
sat facing me while we gossiped over the 
last wisdom of the sporting pages. 
Reaching down to my pail for a cup, I 
happened to turn the palm of my hand 
upward. Blisters—amateur’s blisters— 
stood out like crimson headlights, and the 
iron-chested giant snapped defiance. 

He flicked up my fingers between his 
own and turned the palm to the light. It 
was certainly not an iron-worker’s hand. 
“Boys!” he shout- 
ed — and they 
crowded about at 
the alarm 
“Here’s the spot- 
ter!” 

It was then or 
never. My life de- 
pended on the act 
of a second. So I 
laughed. I knew 
it was the one and 
only antidote. I 
laughed until I 
made the giant 
laugh. Would they 
write to the union 
secretary at Den- 
ver and ask him 
about me? Would 
they call up Lon- 
don, Ontario, and 
question. the 
Trades and Labor 
Council? I put 
these questions to 
them with all the 
insolence I could 
muster. The tide 
o f_ indignation 
was backing out. 


He brought out a wedge-shaped instrument—the model of the needle. I could see the 


faces grow friend- 
lier and the ringleaders spoke with less 
malicious emphasis. 

“You’re either one or you’re the other,” 
he growled with an owlish nod of his 
massive head, and I could hear him mut- 
ter as he turned away: “We'll not lose 
sight of him, anyway.” 

Very truly, he did not lose sight of me, 
nor I of him. I took part in some of the 
meetings, and learned the very things for 
which I had waited so patiently. 

The final blow came with a suddenness 
typical of secret service. One night, hur- 
rying from a secret meeting I was able 
to inform the employer that the agitators 
were prepared to hold him up for new 
demands at eight o’clock the following 
morning. As a man of instant decision, 
he did not wait for that eight o’clock to 
strike. At seven a.m. he posted a sign on 
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The Tortoise: 


F opportunity, as per the old proverb, 

knocks but once at a man’s door, I 

have been much more fortunate than 
most men; for on several occasions, op- 
portunities have pounded patiently and 
incessantly on my door until I deigned to 
take notice of them. Some have been 
forced to hang around the threshold so 
long that any self-respecting opportunity 
would have gone off to seek a more cordial 
reception elsewhere. Asa matter of fact, 
I think there are several fair specimens 
outside every man’s door any time if he 
only had his eyes focused right to see 
them. What the average man wants is 
not more opportunities but a proper 
focus. 

One excellent business chance had 
been within my reach since the time I 
had started in business; and I actually did 
not see it until one day about three months 
after the successful culmination of our 
Union Electric coup. Some years before 
a plodding, earnest man of German ex- 
traction named Schwartz had started to 
turn out a line of knit goods, mostly 
sweater coats. He occupied a flat over 
two small stores on one of the side busi- 
ness streets in town and employed only 
a couple of skilled workmen to help him 
in the manufacturing end. For several 
months he would stick to the shop, run- 
ning a machine himself and personally 
superintending the work of production. 
When a sufficient stock had been accumu- 
lated, he would start out and canvass the 
merchants in town and at neighboring 
points. He did not sell five dollars’ 
worth of goods outside a radius of twen- 
ty-five miles. Personally I had always 
placed a good order with Schwartz as he 
made about the best sweater coat on the 
market. 

On this particular day, Schwartz had 
walked in with a satchel full of samples 
just five minutes after the representa- 
tive of a large knit goods firm had left 
the store. The disparity in values offered 
was so great that the opportunity which 
had been hanging around for so 
long, presented itself in an un- 
mistakable light. 

“Schwartz,” I said, “if you 
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aren’t selling 
sweater coats, in 
eve ry town in 


Canada inside of 
five year’s, its be- 
cause you don’t 
know a big chance f 
when it 
itself.” G 
“Your goods,” I { 
went on, “are up ' 
to anything that . 
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crease your output and put some travelers 
en the road?” 

Schwartz smiled. 

“Do you suppose I haven’t thought of 
that hundreds of times,” he said. “I’ve 
planned it all out—often. But the diffi- 
culty, Mr. Haven, is that I’m not a finan- 
cier. If I attempted to start a company, 
I’d get all cornered up in no time and 
other parties would get control away 
from me. As it is, I have a nice business, 
I make a comfortable living out of it and 
I’m happy. Why make any change when 
it might be for the worse?” 

“Your philosophy of life is all wrong,” 
I said. “If the human race had been 
guided by such ideas, we would still be 
living in caves and using blue paint for 
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clothing. Progress is the pass word 
nowadays. You must get on the band 
wagon.” 


“It’s good of you to suggest it,” replied 
Swartz. “I know I can equal anything 
in my line in this country or any other 
country. But I know my limitations. I 
can’t finance. It keeps me busy to run 
things straight as itis. If I find it hard 
to run a three-man plant, it would be in- 
sanity to get in more capital and branch 
out on broader lines.” 

“I could get you a partner and more 
capital,” I said. “What you need is a 
dependable partner who could handle the 
business end while you ran the plant.” 

“If the partner you propose is H. 
Haven, I’m agreeable to talking busi- 
ness,” said Schwartz. “I would be will- 
ing to trust you, Mr. Haven.” 

“The partner I had in mind was H. 
Haven,” I said. 

In that way, the Dominion Knitting 
Co. was launched. I raised enough 
money to purchase the necessary ma- 
chinery; and Schwartz and I started in 
on equal shares. We moved to an old 
factory building that had been empty for 
several years. I drafted a bright young 
clerk from the store, gave him a supply 
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of samples and started him out on the 
road. 

Schwartz was a master mechanic. He 
turned out a line of goods that could not 
be excelled and he did it economically. 
Our factory costs were never heavy. For 
a time our sales expenses mounted up to 
a formidable figure but as time went on, 
our goods became known and the cost of 
getting to the trade was lessened. 

For the first few months after starting 
into partnership with Schwartz, I was 
the busiest man in town. When you are 
running a large store and dabbling in half 
a dozen other enterprises, as well as 
courting the finest and most sought-after 
girl in town, you are likely to find your 
time pretty well taken up. It was so busy 
that up to within a couple of months 
of the impending Dominion election, I had 
scarcely given a thought to politics 

And the political situation had been 
developing in a most interesting way. 
Charlie Cutshaw, or rather C. Forrest 
Cutshaw, M.P., had returned to town 
after the close of the session at Ottawa, 
and had resumed his law practice. I had 
not meet him but had seen frequent ref- 
erences to him in the local papers. He 
opened a church bazaar or two, spoke at 
banquets and handled a few cases in 
court with his customary success. He 
called once on Alice Holworth but never 
went back on learning how matters stood. 

Elections were never in doubt in our 
riding. One party had been absolutely 
dominant since confederation and, al- 
though the other side put their man up 
regularly, they merely did it as a matter 
of duty. The real fight took place in 
convention; and there had generally been 
some excitement before the nominee of 
the dominant party was selected. Charley 
had stepped into the late member’s shoes 
with little opposition, however, and it had 
never occurred to me that he would have 
any difficulty in securing renomination. 
Not, at least, until Tim Howden called 
on me one afternoon about a week before 

the date of the nomination. 
Tim Howden was perhaps the 
most remarkable character in 
Martinville. What his start in 
life had been I 
never knew, my 
recollections of 
him starting with 
the time when he 
ran a cigar store 
and pool room. He 
had been a clever 






_ athlete in his day 
and had won the 
amateur middle- 
weight boxing 


championship at 
Toronto one year. 
From the billiard 
business, Tim 
branched into 
stock-broking, in- 
surance and real 
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estate in turn. He promoted a mining 
company or two and on several occasions 
had been within an ace of making a for- 
tune. It had always eluded him, how- 
ever; and he had settled down to a rather 
precarious existence eked out by dabbling 
to a certain extent in everything that he 
had attempted previously. Tim was an 
unusually versatile fellow, a born sales- 
man, a keen organizer and somewhat of 
a musician as well. He had the tongue of 
a Senator in his head and was right in his 
element in the various debating clubs 
about town where he proved a stormy 
petrel. When Tim mounted the platform, 
threw out his broad chest and started to 
speak in a stentorian near-brogue there 
was only one outcome possible. He was 
never beaten. He could argue that black 
was white; in fact, I heard him do it once, 
on a bet. 

In’ appearance he was a stoop-should- 
ered fellow with a hard, rather grizzled 
face. At first glance, one decided that he 
must be an unpleasant sort of character; 
but this estimate was always revised on 
closer acquaintance. For Tim had a way 
with him; a way which was making him 
quite a force in the party. 

“You know, of course, that you’re a 
delegate to the convention next week,” he 
said. 

I had received notification of the fact; 
and intimated my intention of being on 
hand. 

Tim leaned over and tapped me im- 
pressively on the knee. 

“There’s going to be a change in candi- 
dates, ” he said. “You knew that, of 
course?” 

“T did not,” I said, surprised beyond all 
measure.” Why, what’s wrong with 
Cutshaw?” 

“Outside of the fact that he’s got the 
worst case of swelled head that ever de- 
veloped, there’s nothing wrong with Cut- 
shaw,” said Tim. “Since he came back 
from Ottawa this last time, his eyesight 
has gone bad. He doesn’t see anyone on 
the streets now. He dresses for dinner 
every night—get that? Dresses for din- 
ner! He’s affecting a soft accent. I 
don’t object to the fact that he calls me 
‘Howden’ now but I do object to the way 
he says it. I feel I’m expected to say 
‘Thankee, zur’ and bow like a country 
yokel to his squire. He wouldn’t be elect- 
ed to the job of janitor of the dog pound 
on my vote. And there aren’t more than 
ninety-nine per cent. of the men in the 
party who feel the same way about C. 
Forrest Cutshaw. Outside of that he has 
a good chance of getting the nomination 
again.” 

“Do you really think he is going to be 
beaten?” I asked, astonished. 

“Think, nothing. I know. I’ve talked 
to every delegate to the convention and 
there aren’t more than a dozen that re- 
member ever hearing of such a person as 
C. Forrest Cutshaw.” 

“Does he know it?” 

“The only reason he doesn’t know it is 
because it has never occurred to him as 
possible that the party could get a man 
that suited it better.” 

“Then who will get it?” 

“That’s the point. Some of the old 
heads in the party have suggested John 
Dalton but we wouldn’t gain anything by 
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that exchange. 
Supposing that 
Timothy How- 
den or some | 
other ordinary 2h, 
member of the i “4 
rank and file of EGRET 
the party want- 'K, y 
ed to see the // 
member and / x 
that member /// 
happened to be // 
John Dalton, /// 
He’d have to 
send in his 
card and the 
august mem- : 
ber would A S 
look it over ''\\ 
and say: 
‘Howden? 
Who is this 
Howden? 
Well, show 
him in. One 
has to meet 
such low per- 
sons in poli- 
tics!’ No, 
John Dalton 
won’t do.” 

“Then,” I 
suggested, 
“how about 
Dan Carden? He’s hon- 
est and capable and he’s 
worked for the party 
for years.” 


“Dan Carden, that old N 
weeping Jeremiah?” 
cried Tim. “Whatever 
we do, we want to send a man to Ottawa 
not a hollow incarnation of blue ruin.” 

“Then it will be one of the younger men 
in the party,” I said. 

“It will be one of the younger men,” he 
affirmed. 

“And,” I added, “if I had the choosing 
I would select Timothy Howden for the 
job.” 

Tim looked me straight in the eyes for 
a moment. 

“No, not this time,” he said. “I’d have 
less chance than Cutshaw. You’re the 
first person who has even suggested me 
for the job; and yet I don’t suppose 
there’s a man in town that wouldn’t 
acknowledge if he only took the time to 
think that I’m capable of holding it. You 
see the odor of the old down-at-heel days 
still clings to me. But just between the 
two of us, I’m going to get there some 
day. They can’t keep me down, Harry.” 

“T’ll nominate you,” I said. 

“No you won’t. Most political booms 
are killed because they’re sprung too 
soon. Mine isn’t going to be. What I 
want is your support for the candidate 
I intend to place in nomination. I can’t 
tell you who he is but he’ll be one of the 
young men. He’s full of ginger, has 
plenty of ability and he’s straight.” 

“T can’t go back on Charlie,” I said. 

“After the first ballot, you’ll find that 
Cutshaw isn’t even in the ring,” said Tim, 
positively. 

“In that case, of course, you could count 
on me,” I said. “But why all this secrecy? 
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Why can’t you tell me who the mysterious 
nominee is?” 

“Because,” said Tim, “I have it doped 
out that after it’s seen 
that the bottom has 
fallen out of the Cut- 
shaw candidature, 
there’ll be a _ regular 
scramble. And in that 
kind of contest the dark 













horse wins 
every time. 
I’m going to 
keep my 
horse under 
cover until 
the proper 
time comes to 
swing him in- 
to the cal- 
cium.” 
Howden’s 
visit roused 
my _ interest 
in politics to 
the fullest 
pitch and I 
began to 
watch de- 


velopments 
closely. It 
soon became 
apparent 
that Tim had 
given me a 
correct exX- 
planation of 
the way 
things had 
been shaping. 
Charlie Cut- 
shaw’s popularity had sadly waned. On 
every hand I heard him ridiculed and criti- 
cized with the rancor that is used only on 
political candidates. The members of our 
own party were most bitter though the 
other side, seeing in him a prospective 
candidate, were sharpening up their 
hatchets for use when the proper time 
came. 

The fact that he had lost ground 
seemed to have finally worked under the 
thick skin of his superb egotism; and 
about this time he started in to redeem 
himself. He dropped his personal affecta- 
tions at once and adopted again the bluff, 
hail-fellow-well-met manner of his previ- 
ous campaign. The change in front fur- 
ther embittered a large element in the 
party headed by Tim Howden, but it had 
its effect on others. I could see that he was 
breaking to some extent the force of the 
prejudice against him and re-establish- 
ing himself on his flanks which the oppos- 
ing element had so nearly turned. It be- 
came certain that there would be a rous- 
ing fight after all. 


Tim began to 

speak in a clear 

voice that car- 

| ried to the last 

\\\ seat in the top 
gallery, 


Charlie was a hard and resourceful 
fighter when he once started. Not only 
did he canvass practically every delegate 
but he went to the sister riding and got 
the member there, who was by way of 
being in the cabinet and a big man in the 
party, to come over and help him. Bur- 
nett-Smith, M.P., invaded the town and 
spread around information as to the valu- 
able work that his esteemed fellow-mem- 
ber, C. Forrest Cutshaw, M.P., had done 
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in Ottawa. By the time Burnett-Smith 
had vigorously pumped the hands of some 
hundred or so of the faithful, it was clear 
that Charlie would be in the ring after 
all 

“Things look a little different now, 
don’t they?” I asked Tim Howden, meet- 
ing him on the streets one day. 

“Things are going just as I thought 
they would,” replied Tim. It was char- 
acteristic of him that he always claimed 
partnership with, or at least advance 
knowledge of, the workings of fate. “Cut- 
shaw and Dalton will run about even and 
the convention will vote itself into a 
deadlock. Then,” and he winked, “T’ll 
trot out my dark horse and win in a 
canter.” 

Tim was the only man in town who 
aw a chance for anyone but Cutshaw or 
Dalton; except, of course, old Dan Carden 
who was pulling hard for himself. The 
olid men of the party were lined up for 
Dalton who was a lawyer of long standing 
and undoubted probity. Cutshaw had won 
back a fair proportion of his support. 
Nearly everyone believed that either one 
of the two men would win out; but Tim 
Howden was nearer the truth, as subse- 
quent events showed. Tim was himself 
representative of the real sentiment of 
the rank and file of the party. He shared 
in and understood the political feelings 
and tendencies of hoi polloi. I have 
found him since to be an accurate and 
unfailing political barometer. 

Convention day found the town filled 
with the influx from the surrounding dis- 
tricts. The average farmer takes an even 
keener interest in politics than the city 
man and would not think of missing the 
periodic conventions whether a delegate 
or not. I judged from what I heard that 
the country vote was likely to go to Dal- 
ton. 

Convention opened at 1.30 in the town 
opera house. I had been fortunate in get- 
ting a seat on the platform where ordi- 
narily only the old stalwarts of the party 
sat—the faithful voters who had stuck to 
their colors through thick and thin and 
never asked for office or favors. Tim 
Howden had secured this seat of honor 
for me. He himself was wedged into a 
front row on the floor below. 

Everything proceeded at first with pre- 
cision and a continuous clamor. The dele- 
gates were too anxious for the real busi- 
ness of the meeting to start to prolong 
the preliminaries. Speeches of the usual 
bombastic, there’s-victory-in-the-air type 
were delivered by Charlie Cutshaw and 
the provincial member, the meeting re- 
sponding with the usual hand-clapping 
and applause. The call for nominations 
was then given and, after the customary 
round of fulsome addresses by movers 
and the withdrawal of such of the nomi- 
nees as did not care to stand, it simmered 
down to a three-cornered fight—Cutshaw, 
Dalton and Carden. 

When Charlie rose to speak someone in 
the back of the hall shouted out: “You 
can speak to us now but will you speak 
to any of us on the streets to-morrow, 
Mister Cutshaw?” There was a prolonged 
laugh and a few hisses at this. Charlie 
was a trifle thrown off his balance but 
recovered finely and made a brisk, fight- 
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ing speech. He was followed by John Dal- 
ton, whose ponderous style of oratory did 
not win as quick a response from the 
crowd as Charlie’s rapid-fire rhetoric. 
Dan Carden came last, his hair towsled 
and his trousers creased up over his boot- 
tops. “Fine looking member he’d make!” 
came a voice from the crowd. “Hurry up 
Dan. Give us your usual dose of gloom,” 
called another. Carden responded with a 
ten-minute dyspeptic diatribe, in which 
he showed that the country was going to 
the dogs even faster than it had ever gone 
in the past; the only remedy was to send 
safe, sound men to handle things at Otta- 
wa. The conclusion to be drawn was that 
Carden, being both safe and sound, should 
be sent. 

There was a great shuffling of feet as 
the ballot papers were passed around and 
collected and a most sudden silence as 
the chairman stood up to announce the 
vote. The first ballot gave Dalton a lead 
of eight votes over Cutshaw with Carden 
nowhere. On the second vote Carden 
dropped off the map and Cutshaw closed 
up to within three votes of Dalton. On the 
third ballot he dropped back again and 
the fourth vote showed no change at all 
in the standing. 

“Mr. Chairman!” came a_stentorian 
call from the front benches, sounding 
clearly over the hub-bub. I looked down 
and saw Tim Howden standing, with arm 
extended to draw the attention of the pre- 
siding officer. Tim was ready to “spring” 
his dark horse. 

“Mr. Chairman, we are clearly dead- 
locked here. We might go on balloting all 
night. What’s more, most of us are busy 
men and we can’t give the whole day to 
this. Will you permit me to put another 
name before this meeting?” 

Pandemonium broke loose. Loud cries 
of “No! Nominations are closed!” vied 
with equally loud shouts of assent. 

“Nominations were declared closed, 
but if it’s the feeling of this convention 
that the matter be reopened, I am willing 
that Mr. Howden be heard,” declared the 
chairman, rapping vigorously for order. 

It was put to a vote and the ayes won. 
Tim accordingly fought his way to the 
front and clambered up on the platform. 
It was just the moment for the purpose he 
had in mind; trust Tim to time it to the 
very second. After glancing around the 
hall with an air of dignity that sat on 
him like a cloak, Tim began to speak in a 
clear voice that carried to the last seat in 
the top gallery. 

“Mr. President and electors of Martin 
eounty: I am going to begin by stating a 
well-known fact which perhaps we have 
not considered enough as yet. The mem- 
ber for Martin county is not elected at the 
polls but right here in the convention of 
the grand old party to which we all be- 
long (Hear! Hear!). When we have se- 
lected our candidate, the man_ thus 
honored can attach the letters M.P. to his 
name without any fear of what our 
worthy but impotent—I almost said con- 
temptible—opposition may do. (Outburst 
of applause). The voice of this conven- 
tion is the voice of the sovereign people 
of Martin county—a voice which drowns 
out the puny note of dissent that goes up 
from the opposition camp. 





“Gentlemen, have we fully realized our 
responsibility in this matter? It devolves 
upon us, as the instrument of the people, 
to select the best possible man to legislate 
for them at the seat of Government. 
Should we not consider carefully all who 
are available for the position before we 
set the seal of our approval on any in- 
dividual? If we choose either John Dal- 
ton or C. Forrest Cutshaw, will it be pos- 
sible for us to say that we have selected 
the best man available for this immeasur- 
ably important post?” He paused for a 
moment and then brought his fist down 
on the table with a resonant: “No!” 

“I have nothing to say against Mr. 
John Dalton. This, Mr. Chairman, is an 
advanced age, an age of dynamic effici- 
ency, an era of epochal progress. It won’t 
be long before business will be transacted 
over wireless ’phones, excursions will be 
run to the moon by aeroplane, children 
will be taught easiest methods of teeth- 
ing by correspondence course, and couples 
will be married by sending their photo- 
graphs and health certificates to che re- 
cording clerk. In an age that is advancing 
so rapidly, we need men to legislate for 
us who are keeping up with the times. As 
to whether John Dalton, whose habitual 
gait is a jog-trot can keep up with the 
march of events in this ninety-miles-an- 
hour age is a matter which I do not in- 
tend to discuss.” 

The meeting, which had been laughing 
and cheering at the end of each sentence, 
broke into a sustained burst of merriment 
at this juncture. John Dalton gasped and 
sat up very straight in his chair, glaring 
at the speaker after the manner of a 
majestic lion annoyed by some animal of 
less kingly nature. 

“Nor have I anything to say against 
C. Forrest Cutshaw,” went on Tim. “If 
we were to nominate him again, I feel 
sure that he would reward us by a rea- 
sonably prompt recognition and a not 
more than half distant nod whenever he 
met any of us, even the most ’umble of us, 
on the streets after this. He is a good 
speaker; you know he is, he knows he is, 
we all know it. He is a man who can look 
the part and dress the part to perfection. 
It is true that he only spoke once in the 
house last session and that he attended all 
of five of the forty-three committee meet- 
ings that he was down for; but we must 
remember that he was a new member and 
that as he gets better initiated into social 
circles, he will be able to improve on this 
admirable record, which the official report 
of house proceedings has acquainted us 
with. As I said before I have nothing 
against C. Forrest Cutshaw as a man or 
a candidate. 

“Coming to Daniel Carden, again do I 
desire to express my complete abhorrence 
of anything that would appear in the 
nature of a knock. It is said that a drag 
is needed on the wheel of progress to be 
applied when the speed threatens to be- 
come too precipitous. Dan Carden would 
make a great drag. No doubt about it. 
But whether the county could stand hav- 
ing a clamp applied to the aforementioned 
wheel, an every-day-in-the-week-includ- 
ing-Sunday’s clamp that would mire the 
wheel of progress in the deep rut of think- 

Continued on Page 84. 












Fighting on the High Seas in 1812-4 


Based on the Letters of Dr. John Fox, on 


Board the “Majestic” 


By MRS. M. 


E. HARLOW 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—-A century has passed since the last shot fired 


in anger echoed across the border line between Canada and the United 
States. One hundred years of uninterrupted peace have cemented the 
bonds of amity that bind the two countries together. May these rela- 
tions of complete fraternity merge into a pact of perpetual peace! 

The War of 1812-14 was staged across two thousand miles of almost 
unbroken forest and with the broad Atlantic as the seat of naval 
operations. Neither contestant was prepared for a prolonged struggle. 
An untrained and scanty stock company performing in an 
immense arena; and so the War of 1812 does not add 
brilliant records to the annals of scientific warfare, but it 
contributes tales of collective and individual heroism that 
will never die—on either side of the line. The smouldering 
animosity that follows the laying down of arms has long 
since died away. Distance has now lent an unbiased per- 
spective and Canadians can give due credit for the work 
of Commodore Perry while our American cousins can join 
in lauding the glorious exploit of Chateaugay. The time 
has passed when references to the events of those tragic 
three years can stir up bitterness or create controversies. 

The accompanying article, based on letters written by 
Dr. John Fox on board H.M.S. Majestic, tells of stirring 
events on the high seas and gives intimate details of naval 
warfare in those days of wooden frigates. The vast differ- 
ence in naval methods of that day and of the present lends 
a distinct interest to the letters of Dr. Fox. 


1813, until the close of hostilities 

during that exciting period when 
the British ships of war, freed from ser- 
vice in Europe, swept the coast of Amer- 
ica from Cap Cod to New Orleans. He se- 
cured his warrant as assistant surgeon on 
H.M.S. Majestic on the 
foregoing date, sailing 
immediately for the 
seat of naval conflict. I 
do not know from whom 
my father received his 
earliest medical train- 
ing, but his credentials 
show that in 1810 and 
1811 he was in attend- 
ance at the “Theatre of 
Anatomy,” Peter street, 
Dublin, under Surgeon 
Kirby. From that time 
until he was appointed 
to the surgical staff of 
the Majestic by Rear- 
Admiral Griffith, he 
was a pupil of Sir An- 
thony Carlisle, Royal 
College of Surgeons, 
London, also attending his life. 
lectures under Sir 
George Tuthill, one of the best teachers 
of his day. 

After peace was declared, my father 
entered Middlesex Hospital, London, for 
a year’s course. Returning then to Nova 
Scotia, he practised in Barrington and 
Shelbourne first, where he had as fellow 


M: father served from August 11, 
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practitioner, Dr. Alexander Jamieson, al- 
so of the navy, a noble-hearted Scotch- 
man, several of whose granddaughters 
are living now in Halifax. 

Some years after, when my father was 
living at New Glasgow, he married Ag- 
nes Barry, of Pictou, the ceremony being 
performed by Rev. 
Carles Elliot, rector of 
St. James, Pictou. I 
was the second of two 
daughters born to them. 
My sister died in 1900. 

I think it was in 1851 
that we moved to Hali- 
fax, where we lived first 
opposite what is now 
the Halifax Hotel, but 
which was then the of- 
ficers’ quarters, for the 
regiments stationed in 
Halifax. I remember 
quite distinctly that 
every morning starting 
at six o’clock when the 
officers dined, a piper 
bacs= ie eal would march up and 

very vivid recollections 

also of going to the 
dockyard to see the troops off for the 
Crimea. 

My father died in 1866 at the age of 
seventy-three. He was a fine specimen of 
manhood to the end of his days, standing 
six-foot-one, portly of figure, fresh of 
cemplexion and with abundance of iron 








grey hair. The upright bearing and 
soldierly mien, that he gained during his 
term of naval service never left him. 

He was a good correspondent and dur- 
ing the time that he served on board the 
Majestic, kept his parents at home fully 
informed of the events that transpired by 
means of regular and lengthy letters. 
Unfortunately only a few of these have 
been preserved. The letters still in my 
possession throw a strong light on the 
naval life and customs of that day and 
give details of certain historic episodes 
of that unfortunate war. 

The first letter deals with the capture 
of a French frigate, and gives interest- 
ing particulars of war as it was waged on 
the high seas one hundred years ago. 

On board H.M.S. Majestic, 
Bermuda, 9th March, 1814. 
Ever dear and honored father: 

You will no doubt be a little surprised 
at my dating from this place without giv- 
ing you notice of expecting to come hither, 
but I assure you that when I last wrote 
you at anchor in Cape Cod I was as ig- 
norant as you of our sudden and unex- 
pected flight. 

On the 8th of January, hearing that 
the U.S. frigate Constitution had put to 
sea during our anchorage in Cap Cod 
(which we were suspicious of as a result 
of a previous embargo which had been 
laid on all vessels in Boston not allowing 
them to proceed to sea and by that means 
depriving us of all intelligence) we sent 
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H.M. brig Wasp (then cruising under our 
orders) to reconnoitre the Bay of Boston; 
and being fully satisfied she (the Consti- 
tution) had made her escape, we 
despatched the Wasp to Sir John Warren 
at Bermuda and bent our course for the 
Western Islands. Thus, trusting to the 
wind and weather with six weeks pro- 
visions only, we crossed the Atlantic on 
half allowance. The first land we made 
was Fayal about two thousand miles dis- 
tant from Boston, and what is almost in- 
credible, in a pasasge of ten days! Dur- 
ing this time we boarded only two Spanish 
letters of marque, but received no satis- 
factory information. Finally, we 
touched at Terceria, the largest of the 
Western Islands, having received previ- 
ous intelligence of a Bordeaux runner 
bound for America, lying there at anchor 
but as all those islands, including the 
Madeiras, are in the hands of the Portu- 
guese, who are neutral between us and 
the Americans, we could not make a 
prize of her. According to the law of 
nations and hoist- 
ing American 
colors, we at- ., 
tempted a decoy fi nts Cam 
at the mouth of Asghow te PY 
the harbor, witha 
signal for all ves- 
sels waiting for 
American convoy 
to put to sea. But 
we found “Broth- 
er Johnathan” 
awake Our 
stratagem proved 
abortive. 
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large Indiaman—for the Majestic looks 
very deceiving with her lower tier of ports 
down—did not immediately run from us. 
In a short time we discovered them to be 
two large frigates, a letter of marque, 
and a smelter ship; and we supposed the 
frigates to be the President and the Con- 
stitution. Undaunted at facing two fri- 
gates which, had they been those we sup- 
posed they were, with either of them near- 
ly equal us in number of guns and men, 
we gave chase to the enemy, all hands 
having been at quarters since eight 
o’clock the preceding night. The brig 
hauled low on a wind while the two fri- 
gates ran before it, the Majestic at tueir 
heels going eleven knots an hour. We 
were abcut five miles from one and three 
from the other. Thus did we continue a 
most glorious chase from nine in the 
morning until four in the afternoon. 
When we came within a mile of the enemy 
the sternmost hoisted a signal to the fore- 
most requesting assistance to bring us to 
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The loss on either side was but small, the 
enemy’s not exceeding ten in killed and 
wounded. As we had not ranged along- 
side we could not bring our lower deckers 
to bear on the enemy; and, although the 
enemy maintained a steady fire, he could 
use none to advantage but his stern 
chasers which were chiefly aimed at our 
rigging and did very little damage. 

After taking the prisoners on board we 
again made sail for the other frigate but 
she had taken another direction in the 
night. We shortly after put into Madeira 
for supplies, intending to land our 
prisoners; which, however, the Governor 
would not permit. As there were not Gov- 
ernment stqres sufficient on the island, we 
remained there four days and then made 
sail for Bermuda on the 9th of February, 
arriving here two days ago. 

About 100 of the captured frigate’s men 
were Dutch and they had taken service on 
the Majestic. Shortly after making the 
land of Bermuda we discovered two sail 
astern. We saw they were both seventy- 

four guns and, af- 
ter making pri- 

(eirtle a vate signals, we 
found one to be 
| the Asia under 
9 eR. 7 Admiral Sir Alex. 
call gona i Cochrane, who 
“ “| has come to suc- 
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|  Borlease Warren 

“e in his command 
~~, and the other 
|... Oath H.M.S. Superb, 
Wi. Hon. Capt. Paget, 


who is likewise 
| highly renowned 
we for naval exploits. 
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pany, we made sail 
for Madeira about 600 miles from Fayal. 

But, as we are ever fond of anticipat- 
ing good luck, we often relate it before its 
turn. What think you, my dear sir, of 
our capturing a fine French frigate just 
off the stocks with 44 guns and 350 men, 
with six months’ provisions and every- 
thing complete? 

On the second of February, in Lat. 
36.31 and Long. 17° 22” 88’, about 200 
miles from Madeira at eight o’clock in the 
evening, we saw in the fine moonlight a 
large sail of suspicious appearance about 
five miles on our weather bow. We made 
all sail. The flying Majestic found her- 
self nearly equalled in sailing with light, 
breezes, by an American corvette—the 
Wasp—for such she proved to be. We 
then discovered four large sail about five 
miles on our lee beam. 

At first we supposed them British men- 
of-war but, after making the private sig- 
nal and not finding it answered, we gave 
up the chase of the first vessel and stood 
toward them. They, supposing us to be a 


close action upon which the foremost 
shortened sail. 

From the situation of the enemy we 
had every reason to expect a warm re- 
ception. When we hauled up our lower 
ports, the sternmost ship fired a gun and 
hoisted French colors; which was im- 
mediately succeeded by three cheers from 
our gallant crew that made the wooden 
walls of old England re-echo. 

Having gained the most favorable po- 
sition on the enemy we could, with one 
about 50 rods on our weather bow and 
the other 100 on our lee, we commenced 
the action at four p.m. On seeing our 
lower ports one frigate again made sail 
and left the other frigate to do as they 
thought proper. The action continued 
about an hour when “Monsieur John 
Crappo” struck to the British flag. We 
found our captive to be La Terpischore, 
twenty-six days from Rouen; her com- 
rade, La Atlanta, of the same number of 
guns, which was by this time nearly out of 
sight as it was growing dark and cloudy. 


er, as it is neces- 
sary for us to undergo repairs of rigging 
and caulking and it is impossible to do 
so at Bermuda. 


The probability we have of future suc- 
cess is great as twenty-three frigates 
have come out. In addition to our La 
Terpischore, one prize was taken off 
Madeira by the Venerable, two off the 
West Indies and one in the English Chan- 
nel. It is confidently reported that Lord 
Wellington will be sent to America the 
ensuing summer. He is now said to be 
near Paris which we have every reason 
to believe is taken. 


Since capturing the frigate I have be- 
come first assistant. Mr. Jones, I expect 
will be appointed surgeon to a schooner or 
brig, either here or at Halifax. Although 
I am sorry to part with so valuable a 
friend, I should nevertheless rejoice on 
his promotion, which would increase his 
pay from 6s 6d to 10s 6d per day. 


Continued on Page 82. 


The Perfect Number: 


ISS BARR pushed 
her chair away 
from the tale, and 

rose in a hurry. 

“Merry Christmas, peo- 
ple!” said she, pitching 
her voice in its most 
northerly register. 
“Merry Christmas. I’m 
Saying it to-night, be- 
cause by to-morrow 
morning l’ll be sitting 
round the table down 
home, in Brockville. I 
start on the Northern Pa- - 
cific, eight-fifteen, and 
the train can’t go fast 
enough to please me.” 

The others, in tones 


to temperament, and 


they had received a bonus 

from their employers, gave her a Merry 
Christmas in return. I looked round the 
usually somewhat drear dining-room 
in Mrs. Cleal’s Select Boarding House. 
Acadia Villa was its name. Somehow, 
the atmosphere was different to-night. 
From the old curate, who sat at the 
head of the table, down—or up, if 
you prefer—Mrs. Cleal’s boarders for 
once displayed something of liveliness 
and animation. Annie, the frowsy kit- 
chen-maid, was so far forgetting herself 
as to be engaged in transferring some- 
thing from her hand to her pocket. This 
something had previously been transfer- 
red from Mr. Hirst’s pocket to her hand. 
Everybody was chattering, sixteen to the 
dozen. Dishes were pushed away before 
their contents were demolished. And 
that night, the contents were really worth 
demolishing. Holly and mistletoe hung 
over the mantel. Mrs. Cleal to-night, was 
resplendent in a silk gown which shim- 
mered and rustled, instead of the plain 
black, austere garb to which the boarders 
were so accustomed. Bennett, who tried 
to be that product imported from London, 
a “nut,” whispered to Miss Adams that 
“the old lady had come out of her shell, 
doncherknow?” The curate was pledg- 
ing someone or everyone in a glass of 
port, of doubtful age, which as he con- 
fided to me, “has become a necessity, ow- 
ing to my advanced age, and consequent 
indifferent health.” And everything and 
everybody in general seemed bent on re- 
membering that to-night was Christmas 
Eve and to-morrow was Christmas Day. 

Miss Barr stood behind the chair from 
which she had risen. 

“What are you doing to-morrow, 
Edith?” she asked of Miss Adams. Miss 
Adams was by way of being a manne- 
quin in the new Walkey’s store. Ac- 
cordingly, therefore, she waved a grace- 
ful hand in a graceful way, and told us 
she was going to see her sister and the 
children in Dunmow. 

“Ah,” said she, “I am going to share in 
the kiddies’ Christmas. A big Christ- 
mas tree, and romps, and crackers, and 





x Mrs. Clea: — resplendent in a 
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partly to whether or no boarders were so accustomed. 


fairy caps, and presents 
for everyone. Think of 
it, people,” and _ she 
waved her hand once 
more, if possible more 
gracefully. 

“Well, I am going to 
have a good time, too,” 
chanted Bennett. Mal- 
colm Bennett belonged to 
“the profession” (which, 
( bye the bye, is a singular- 
/) ly appropriate name for 
) the stage, inasmuch as 
its devotees spend most 
of their time in profess- 
ing rather than in do- 
ing.) “Yes, some deah 
friends and meself are 
going to have a little 
of the plain 
Greatorex’s flat. For 
once I may enjoy the de- 
lights of the festive season. I am rest- 
ing between engagements.” (Strange, 
Bennett was usually resting between en- 
gagements.) “Think,” said he striking a 
truly dramatic attitude, and speaking in 
a rich, before-the-footlights voice, “think 
of the meaning of Christmas. For one 
day in the year we may drop our worries 
and responsibilities. For once, we exhort 
dull care to betake itself to its mountain 
fastness, and live to the full in the spirit 
of that word, ‘eat, drink and be merry!’ ” 


The effect was splendid, though the 
Curate marred it a little for me by ask- 
ing if it was generally held that care 
lived in a mountain fastness. 

“And I,” said the Curate slowly, “I 
shall go down and‘spend the day with my 
boy at Levis.” He looked at his watch. 
“And that reminds me, I must be going. 
A Merry Christmas to you all!” he con- 
cluded and left us. 

Mrs. Cleal gave the signal, and we left 
the table. I went to my room and sat 
down and thought. It was 
strange that of all the people 
who lived in Acadia Villa, I 
alone had no plans for the mor- 
row. Here was I, a successful 
man as some would count me. 
I thought of the people whom 
I had just left. I 
mused over the 
variety. I considered 
them _ individually 
and collectively. Not 
one of them would 
be accounted so suc- 
cessful as myself. 
Bennett, for in- 
stance. He was sure 
that one day he 
would arrive, but no 
one else was sure. 
Then there was Miss 
Adams. Not all the 
cosmetics nor all the 
airs and graces could 
prevent us knowing 
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that she was passé. As for the cur- 
ate, well, he was possibly content, but he 
was a simple soul and he cared not for 
success. He had never thought of climb- 
ing “young ambition’s ladder.” Hirst— 
“Take him, I said to myself. He was a 
lawyer’s clerk; he had been ever since he 
left Normal School, and he probably 
would be when his grandchildren were 
attending Normal School. No. Success 
knew not Acadia Villa. It had no part 
or lot with Mrs. Cleal’s boarders. 

For myself, the manner of my coming 
to Mrs. Cleal’s boarding house, which was 
in the near-genteel part of Montreal, was 
on this wise. I had left England twenty- 
seven years before, to “seek my fortune 
in America.” The seeking took all of 
that twenty-seven years, and it took me 
through more than that number of ex- 
periences. I had been everything from a 
journalist to a hobo. (No, dear reader, 
they are not the same). Buta real estate 
deal in the late fall had brought me a 
little money and, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, I had decided to take a trip down 
east. Maybe it was against my better 
judgment. I did not know a soul in Mont- 
real. A friend of mine in New York had 
given me the name of Mrs. Cleal as the 
owner of a house where a friend of his 
used to stay. I thought a friend of a 
friend of mine would be better company 
for Christmas than the few stragglers I 
was likely to meet in the Windsor or the 
Queen’s, so I headed for Acadia Villa. 

At the end of the first week in the 
Eastern capital, I was heartily sick of it. 
I didn’t like the town. The friend of my 
friend no longer lived at Acadia Villa. 
The people shopping for Christmas up- 
set me. I had no one to buy presents for. 
To-night, I felt particularly lonely. 
For some reason or other I didn’t wel- 
come solitude. Everybody but myself 
was in the seventh heaven of delight be- 
cause to-morrow was Christmas. 

I thought of last Christmas. I recalled 
the lumber camp in British 
Columbia, that land of big 
things, of splendid nature, 
where artificialties and make- 
believe never gained admit- 
tance. And I thought of the 
goodfellowship amongst the 
forty of us. And the Christ- 

mas Eve in the shan- 
ty, and the stories in 
the dead, dull glow 
of the huge fire we 
had built. 


} And I said, as I 

y turned in, “If Christ- 

y} mas brings memo- 
Y ries which only 

Yj heighten the dull 
||NZ/ time I’m going to 
have this year, I'll 
have no thoughts of 

it. I’ll go to sleep.” 


pe And I did. 


“And I,” said the curate, “shall spend 
the day with my boy at “ 








II. 


AWOKE next morning to the sound 

of church bells. Notre Dame, I loved 
you that day for that. I had missed those 
church bells every seventh day for years 
and last Christmas the only bells we had 
were provided by someone beating an old 
frying pan to call us to breakfast. I 
turned over in bed and yawned. 

“Heigho,” I said to myself. “Christmas 
Day. John Anderson, old man, I wish you 
a merry Christmas. Being the first per- 
son to so greet you this morning, and 
figuring that I shall probably be the only 
one, I wish you a very merry Christmas.” 

“Humph,” replied my subliminal con- 
sciousness. “It looks as though it will be 
a very merry Christmas.” 

“TI am surprised and pained,” said | 
to S. C. again, “that you persist in being 
gloomy. If you want to have a merry 
Christmas, for heaven’s sake, wake up 
and set yourself about the task of making 
it merry. Christmas is just as jolly an 
affair as you like to make it.” 

And after thus reading myself a lec- 
ture, I jumped out of bed. 

“. Merry Christmas,” piped Mrs. Cleal 
to me as I sat at breakfast. 

I returned her greeting. “I hope yours 
may be, too, Mrs. Cleal, but to tell the 
truth I am not so sure about my own.” 

“Are you alone all day?” asked my 
landlady. 

“Yes,” and I went on with my toast. I 
noticed, however, that my landlady kept 
opening her mouth as though she were 
going to speak to me. At last she got it 
out. 

“Mr. Anderson, I wonder whether you 
will think it impertinent of me if I say 
something to you?” 

Mrs. Cleal impertinent? Perish the 
thought. 

“Go on, Mrs. Cleal,’” I said, with a 
smile. 

“T don’t know what your plans are, 
Mr. Anderson, but I can tell you how to 
have a very happy day, if you want it.” 
She paused, hesitatingly, and then: “You 
will forgive me if I tell you that if you 
want to be really happy, you can be so 
by making somebody else happy, who is 
worse off than your- 
self.” 

I looked at her for a 
moment. She couldn’t 
mean that she and I—? 
No, no, of course not. 
How stupid, I reflected. 
This wasn’t Leap Year! 

“Yes, Mr. Anderson,” 
she went on. 

“If you don’t 
know anyone 
at all in all 
this big city 
who will have 





a worse day fy 
than you, why Y 
don’t you go i, 
and find some- — 4/// 


one?” Ve 
I finished my 
breakfast, and 
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“T am going to find someone 
and make them happy, Mrs. 
Cleal,” I said, and went out. 

But where was I to go? I 
stood and thought it over; 
and an idea came into my 
head. On the wall of my room 
was a sort of text. It set forth 
how many times the number 
“seven” was used in the Bible, 
and ended by showing that 
“seven” was the perfect num- 
ber. 

“John Anderson,” I said to 
myself, “Here you are. You 
can no longer say you have 
no one to look after, no oppor- 
tunity for giving someone a 
happy Christmas. Follow the 
number! See what it brings 
to you.” 

I jumped into a taxi, and 


told the driver to take me for a 
a run of exactly seven min- . 
utes, in any direction he liked. Miss 


and then shrugged his shoul- 
ders as if to say: “These 
Yankees are queer people!” Soon we were 
bowling merrily along the road city- 
wards. 

The taxi stopped and I paid the driver. 
He had put me down at the corner of a 
road, which seemed as I looked, to stretch 
fora mile orso. It was a dirty road. The 
houses were shabby and calculated to give 
one the impression that the people who 
lived in them were of that shabby genteel 
class which has such a large representa- 
tion in any big city. 

I walked to the seventh turning and 
wheeled round to the right. I found my- 
self in a little street, a degree more 
poverty-stricken, which ended in a blind 
alley from which, when I arrived at it, I 
saw there was no egress. I turned about. 
On my right was a house. I started, for 
the number on the dirty wall of that old, 
six-storey tenement house was—“7.” 

“The number,” I said to myself, and 
stopped. 

I must confess that for a minute I 
didn’t feel like going through with it My 
purpose had been to follow this perfect 
number and go to the house and the floor 
and the room to which it led me. But when 
I stood in front of the house and looked 
at it, I began to hesitate. 

I took my subliminal consciousness into 
confidence. 

“Shall I go on with this 
thing?” I said. 

“Better give it up,” whis- 
pered S. C. “Give it up, and 
go back to Acadia Villa, and 
get a book, and read, and then 
eat, and then read, and then 
eat, and so get through the 
day.” 

That decided it. If that 
subliminal consciousness of 
mine had told me to go on, I 
should probably have stopped. 
But being of a contrary sort 
of nature, I decided that for 
once I would not listen. I en- 


2 Malcolm Bennett belonged to “the 
I went upstairs profession,” which is a singularly ap- tered the house. 
propriate name for the stage, inasmuch 


and put on my 


as its devotees spend most of their time 


“IT want to see the person 


hat and coat. in professing rather than in doing. who lives on the seventh 
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floor,” said I to the aston- 
ished woman who opened 
the door. 

“There ain’t no seventh 
floor. There’s only six 
storeys in this ’ere house,” 
said the woman, looking 
surprised and a little fear- 


ful. 

“Oh, only 
sx.” 

“Well, of 


course, there’s 
the attic. But 
you wouldn’t 
want to see 
them.” 
“See whom?” 
UA I asked. 
“Those brats 
up there,” she 
snapped, and 
wiped her 
fingers in the 
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: Adams—not all the airs and dirty apron 
He looked at me for a minute, — graces could 
she was passe. 


she was wear- 
ing. “Would 
you, though?” 
she asked, more of herself than of me. 

“Yes,” I answered. “It’s those brats 
I’m after.” 

She took me upstairs, up innumerable 
stairs, it seemed to me, and left me on a 
small landing outside a place more like 
a rabbit hutch than a room where human 
being passed their days. She flung open 
the door. 

“There you are then,” said she, “and if 
you are a friend of these ’ere brats, I ’ope 
you can pay me the rent as they owes me.” 

I went in the room. At first I could see 
nothing, for the place was like a dungeon. 
Then I made out in the corner a boy with 
a bundle in his arms. The boy was 
whimpering softly to himself. I went up 
to him. 

“Hello,” I said. 

The kiddie shrunk farther back into 
the corner, if that was possible, and 
looked at me with wide open eyes. I shall 
never forget those eyes. They were full 
of a nameless dread. Plainly, the boy 
thought I was going to harm him, and he 
clasped his bundle closer to himself. 

“Hello, my boy,” I said, again. “Won’t 
you say hello to me?” 

I went a step nearer, and held out my 
hand. Then I saw that the bundle he 
hugged so tightly was a baby! 

“Why,” I said, “whose is the baby?” 

“It’s mine. You shan’t take it away. 
It’s mine.” And he looked at it with a 
wealth of love and protection in those 
brown eyes of his. 


prevent us knowing that 


“But, where’s your father and mother?” 

I paused. Here was what I had been 
seeking. Mrs. Cleal was right. The way 
to be happy was to make someone else 
happy. Here was my chance. I could 
make this boy happy and be rid of my 
lonely Christmas. 

“You haven’t got any father or 
mother?” I said. 

“No.” This regretfully. 

“But come, you must know where they 
are.” 

“Father ran away, ’cos the cops was 
after him,” said the child. Then: “Glad 
he did. He used to beat muvver.” 
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“And where’s mother?” 

The kiddie burst out crying, hot tears 
tumbling over one another and making 
strange channels down the dirty little 
face. 

“Muvver’s gone to ’Eaven!” he said, 
chokingly. “One night, muvver closed her 
eyes, and she didn’t open them any more. 
And next day the woman downstairs came 
and she went away and brought some men 
with a board and muvver was taken 
away. And a man in black said he would 
come and take me to a ’ome, and look af- 
ter sister, but he never came.” 

“When did your father leave?” 

“Just yesterday.” 

“What’s your 
name, sonny?” I 
asked of him. 

“Mike.” 

“Mike what?” 

“Mike Flana- 
gan,” said the 
boy. Then: “I’m 
Irish.” This last, 
very proudly. 

“Well, Mike 
Flanagan,” said I 
to the _ twelve- 
year-old mite, 
“did you ever 
hear of Santa 
Claus?” 

“Yes. He has a 
white beard and 
he drives reindeer 
and he used to fill 
my stocking. But 
I never saw him,” 
he concluded. 

“Oh, you never 
saw him? Well, 
you see him now! 
I’m Santa!” 

“You ain’t got 
a white beard,” he 
returned, disdain- 
fully. 

“That doesn’t 
matter. I shaved 
it off. I’m Santa, 
just the same 
though. And to 
prove it, I’ll take 
you with me and 
show you your 
stocking full up.” 

“But I never 
hung it up,” he 


said. The kiddie shrunk 
“That doesn’t 

matter.” Poor 

little kiddie, he hadn’t a stocking to hang 

up. 


I took Mike and the bundle, which all 
this time had shown no signs of being in- 
terested, and went down the stairs. I paid 
the landlady and told her that Mike 
wouldn’t be back any more. Then I got a 
taxi and drove to Acadia Villa. 

“Mrs. Cleal,” said I to my astonished 
landlady. “I’ve found someone.” And I 
led Mike into the room. He was still 
carrying the bundle. 

The three of us had such a Christmas 
Day as I have never had before. I went 
out and bought a stocking and a Christ- 
mas tree and we had a turkey, and plum 
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pudding, and Mike, little by little, told me 
more about himself and the baby. As for 
Mrs. Cleal, she was in her element. And 
I don’t think even Mike knew the baby 
when it was washed and clothed in some 
old things that Mrs. Cleal found. 

Bedtime came, and Mike was put into a 
clean white bed. Mrs. Cleal went to tuck 
him in, and came hurrying down to me 
again. I was sitting, poking the fire, and 
musing about the strange Christmas I 
had had and telling myself that I had 
been very happy. 

“Mike wants to say goodnight to Santa 
Claus,” she said to me. 

I went to the little fellow, and he pulled 
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further back into the corner and looked at 
me with wide open eyes. 


me down till my head rested on the 
pillow. 

“I’ve been so happy, Santa,” he said, 

I waited till he was asleep, then tip-toed 
downstairs. 

“Mrs. Cleal,” said I firmly. “Seven is 
the perfect number and it led me to a 
perfect Christmas, for I found the happi- 
ness most worth having, the happiness 
that comes from making others happy.” 


THE GREAT REFUSAL. 


The great refusal is the refusal to ac- 
cept the gift of life, which is the supreme 
gift of God to man. Without that gift all 
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other gifts would have been impossible 
either of bestowal or of acceptance. Men 
and women come into life without their 
own volition, but they are not compelled 
to accept the gift of life; many do not 
accept it; instead of taking it with grati- 
tude and using it with the courage of 
insight into its splendid possibilities, they 
strive to protect themselves from it as if 
it were a menace to their ease, a danger 
to their comfort. It is and ought to be 
both, for ease and comfort are perilous 
and despicable if one seeks them. There 
are many things of real value if they come 
to a man as the by-products of living, but 
enervating and corrupting if pursued as 
ends in them- 
selves. Popularity 
OMT | is an_ excellent 
ih mT, and useful pos- 
AEN GK S|, eae 
7) session if one does 
not seek it and is 
not afraid of it 
when it has been 
secured. Social in- 
fluence and posi- 
tion are valuable 
if they come with- 
| out seeking, but 
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the woman who 
works for them 
degrades her 
soul; there is no 
meanness of snob- 
bery to which the 
social “climber” 
will not descend, 
no personal in- 
dignity to which 
she will not sub- 
mit, on the ignoble 
path which she 
has chosen. Even 
happiness, if put 
before honor, 
duty, or service, 
betrays the soul. 

A man may live 
and yet refuse the 
gift of life. To ex- 
ist is not to live; 
they only live who 
take life with all 
its experiences 
with courage and 
joy, who not only 
put aside the fear 





>= - of living but wel- 
6g EEO come the oppor- 
tunities of living 

as a brave man 

welcomes a peril- 

Oe Oe ous chance to help 


i—— : or inspire or lead 
a in a moment of 
danger. The fear of living is the source 
of that cowardice which empties the lives 
of many people of spiritual meaning and 
human dignity. They may be blameless 
so far as external morals are concerned, 
and yet they are guilty of refusing the 
supreme gift which God puts into their 
hands. The pure in heart are not those 
who have never known temptation, but 
those who, fiercely tempted, have as fierce- 
ly resisted. The heroes are not those who 
have kept away from danger, but have 
faced it, suffered, and triumphed. 











Extracting a Fortune From Salt 


Where the Money for the Carter Scholarships 
Came From 





An early photograph of James I, Carter. 
J EAR after year seventy-five am- 
bitious scholars in Onisario will re- 


ceive cheques fo amounts 
and it is safe to say that none of them 
will ever have met the donor, or even have 
heard of him prior to the time that their 
diligence brought them within the scope 
of his unusual beneficence. It seems fit- 
ting, therefore, that some one who knew 
him personally should put together a brief 
account of the man himself. 

James I. Carter, salt manufacturer, of 
Sarnia, died last autumn, leaving the 
sum of $100,000 in trust to the Ontario 
Government. By virtue of an Act passed 
at Mr. Carter’s the Govern- 
ment will pay interest on this sum at five 
per cent. per annum; the revenue, $5,000, 
will be available as matriculation scholar- 
ships in twenty-five counties of the pro- 
vince, Toronto being considered a county 
for this purpose. This works out at $200 
per county, divided into three scholarships 
of $100, $60, and $40. The competition Is 
confined to students 
who have been attend- 
ing a high school or 
collegiate institute in 
the county for the 
previous year. 

But James I. Carter 
was an_ interesting 
character quite apart 
from the decidedly 
unique use that he 
found for his fortune. 
The money accumu- 
lated as the fruit of a 
decidedly unique 
career and the story of 
its winning is well 
worth telling in itself. 
One who knew him 
well, writing to me 
during Mr. 
last illness, said: 

“Poor Jim Carter! 
When he is dead, it 
will be said of him 
that he made a mess The Hen 
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suggestion 


Carter’s 


By WILLIAM L. PHILLIPS 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—A strange character was James I. Carter, who made a 
fortune in one of the most unprofitable of enterprises and applied it to the further- 
ance of education. Morose, combative, able, he made lots of enemies and no friends. 
He died practically unknown but his works will live long after him for, by the 
scholarships that he established, struggling scholars will be assisted toward a 
higher education—as long as the present system obtains. In the accompanying 
article, the story of his unusual career is graphically told. 


of life. I never knew a man more like 
ksau—his hand against every man. I 
deiy anyone to keep on friendly terms 
with him. At the same time, he had a 
good streak in him, and in his way was 
kind to certain around him.” 

When a man of this sort leaves all, or 
nearly all of his money for educational 
purposes there must be a story to tell; 
still more when it is known that J. IL. 
Carter spent a lifetime trying to estab- 
lish himself in the salt business, at best 
making a poor living until well past fifty. 
Then, most unexpectedly, came his 
chance; and in about five years he stepped 
out of his one big venture with a hundred 
thousand dollars in cash. 

James Irvin Carter was born over sixty 
years ago in the little village of Ethel, in 
the county of Huron. His father was the 
postmaster, also a miller and grain buyer, 
storekeeper and farmer. With all these 
activities he did not get rich. Farming in 
the Huron tract sixty years ago was 
rough: there was a deal of bushwhack- 
ing, roads were bad, railways were just 
heginning to push through, and the con- 
ditions of life were stern and comfortless. 

Farming and the rural life of such a 
village as Ethel did not appeal to him as 
The way to get rich was to go into 
could, he 
sought the neighboring town of Seaforth 


a boy 


business, and as soon as he 
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s, where Mr 


Carter struggled 


for a fortune 


and began buying and shipping grain. 
There may have been a period of clerk- 
ing but Carter was altogether too auto- 
cratic in grain to make a docile employee, 
and preferred a poor living on his own 
hook to any well-paid job where he would 
have to obey orders. The business of 
grain buying can be carried on with but 
little capital by a careful man who avoids 
the constant tendency to speculation, and 
it must have brought him into contact 
with all the farmers and business men 
who traded in Seaforth. At that time two 
of the pioneer salt works were running 
there, and attracting a good deal of at- 
tention. Somehow or other Carter got 
into salt, perhaps as a nominal partner or 
shareholder of small interest. 

That it was not an all-absorbing ven- 
ture is shown by the fact that he later on 
became the Canadian agent for a plow 
firm, with the expectation that a factory 
would be established in Seaforth; and 
this enterprise took him to Toronto for 
two years. He finally threw it up, owing 
to various difficulties. Carter was not a 
mechanical genius, nor a salesman. As a 
business man he was naturally a pro- 
moter and a schemer; and I should judge, 
from what he has told me himself, that 
even as a young man he was exceedingly 
critical of the methods of others, and al- 
ways ready to effect improvements if 
given a free hand. Go- 
ing back to his native 
county of Huron he 
decided that the salt 
business was the most 
promising of any he 
could undertake and, 
having little or no 
capital of his own, he 
formed a partnership 
with himself as man- 
ager, and built the 
Hensall Salt Works. 

At this time — the 
early ’70’s—salt-mak- 
ing was looked on asa 
sort of mining enter- 
prise. There was plen- 
ty of salt, under- 
ground, but the extent 
of the Ontario de- 
posits was not real- 
ized. Now we know 
that there is salt all 
the way from Kin- 
cardine to Lake Erie, 
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extending inland for fifty miles or more 
in some places. The process of getting it 
up is to drill a well of from four inches 
to ten inches in diameter right down to 
the salt, springs of water generally be- 
ing found on the way sufficient to turn 
it into brine. This is pumped from the 
bottom and evaporated, a good deal of 
fuel being required. Forty years ago 
cordwood was to be had for the cost 
of hauling in Huron, labor was cheap, 
and the salt itself sold for what would 
now be considered high prices. A grocer, 
not a very old man, told me he remem- 
bered selling salt at six dollars a barrel, 
cash——no trading. This was due to a tem- 
porary scarcity during the American 
Civil War, but salt at two and three dol- 
lars is within the recollection of many 
people. When Carter got into the 
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ing a rule much in favor; and in addition 
he had special reasons for special con- 
sideration. As a result the monthly meet- 
ings of the association were pretty lively. 


A BRUSH WITH THE ASSOCIATION. 

It will be seen that the association, with 
its central selling office, could dictate 
terms to a new “block” whose owners 
were weak financially and anxious to get 
their salt sold and paid for as quickly as 
possible. I do not know that Carter had 
any real grievance in respect to allot- 
ments for his Hensall and Parkhill ven- 
tures, but he resented being kept in his 
place as a junior, with no capital— 
wanted to be on the board of directors. 
He lobbied for the place of secretary, 
which he did not get. 
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stantly saw that they were afraid of him, 
and bluffed to the limit of his imagination. 
“I told them,” he said with a character- 
istic chuckle, “that as for membership in 
their association I had no more use for it. 
But if they wanted to keep my salt un- 
der control they could have it—every 
barrel—for $1.30 a barrel, spot cash—and 
throw it into the river if they wanted to!” 
This was the top price for the cream of 
the business at the time. The members of 
the association, pooling their outputs, got 
only the average price less a general de- 
duction for expenses. Carter’s demand 
was substantially that they should buy 
his salt for more than they could get for 
it, on the whole, and—pay their own 
expenses! 

A meeting was called—an indignation 
meeting it proved—and various 





business the carload price was from 
$1.25 to $1.50 a barrel. 

In the lingo of the trade, Hensall 
was an average good “block,” this 
term being used to describe the pan- 
house and adjacent buildings needed 
in the business, but its original pro- 
prietors did not make it pay. There 
may have been defects in the man- 
agement; Carter says he was badly 
treated by the Huron salt men; it is 
certain there was laid the founda- 
tion of a feud that lasted nearly all 
his life. 

“They despised me,” he used to 
say, “because I had no capital; 
brains didn’t count!” Later on he 
formed another partnership and 
built the salt works, still running at 
Parkhill, this place being selected 
by him as having better shipping 
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members eminently qualified for the 
task roundly denounced Carter and 
all his works. Talk about nerve! 
They talked, until oratory could go 
no further—and then—vwell, per, 
haps it might be 
good policy to 
temporize. 
Carter was 
known as a nas- 
ty man; he had 
a good, new salt 
block, and on 
the freight rates 


‘. alone could beat 
character- them all 
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facilities over the old G.T.R. than 

the works up north, dependent upon the 
old Buffalo and Goderich and the London, 
Huron and Bruce. Salt is a bulky article, 
always shipped in carloads, and a shipper 
on a small local railroad may be held up 
for days and weeks in merely getting 
carts to load. But at Parkhill he found a 
minority interest incompatible with full 
management, and the business reverted to 
its proprietors. 

These two ventures had brought him 
into collision with the Canada Salt Asso- 
ciation, one of the oldest Canadian com- 
bines, which began soon after salt was 
discovered and continued to exist until 
1893—when salt had dropped to fifty 
cents a barrel, and many of the pioneer 
makers had died or quit the game in dis- 
gust. Given the conditions—a dozen or 
more salt makers, all doing business in a 
small way, and selling in the same mar- 
ket—it was inevitable that prices must 
be definitely arranged or left to grind 
themselves to pieces by the mere stress of 
competition. The salt men got together, 
and arranged for a central selling office, 
which was a good way of maintaining 
prices, and agreed that orders should be 
allotted in rotation, the proportion to be 
shipped by each maker being fixed by the 
normal working capacity of his plant, 
which, of course, had to be expressed as so 
many thousand barrels of salt per annum, 
and passed by the association. Naturally 
every maker exaggerated the capacity of 
his works, multiplying by two or three be- 


“If those old salt makers had listened 
to me,” he used to say, “we could have 
made millions! As it is, I have seen most 
of the old crowd die poor, and some of 
them escaped the poor house only by the 
charity of friends.” This is literally true. 
The petty fortunes made by the pioneers 
of the Canadian salt business did not 
stick. I once suggested to Mr. Carter 
that it seemed as though there was a 
curse on the business. “You might think 
so,” he replied with a smile, “only, as it 
happens, there are neither curses nor 
blessings except in the minds of credulous 
people.” Carter was a _ thorough-going 
materialist. 

But he was shrewd enough to see that 
the cheap cordwood in the Huron tract 
would not last forever, and that when- 
ever it became necessary to use coal the 
proper place for a salt block would be on 
navigable waters, with a wharf on one 
side and a railway siding on the other. 
He found another partner—the best he 
ever had—picked a good site in the village 
of Courtright on the St. Clair River, and 
again began the familiar process of driv- 
ing a well and putting up a block. 

“TI went to Courtright,” he told me, 
“with $300 in cash, and a lot of old debts 
hanging over my head. The association 
followed me up, tried to dissuade my part- 
ner, and then to coax my men off the job.” 
When, however, it was seen that he meant 
business, the association changed its tac- 
tics and offered an allotment. Carter in- 


Then he would 
be likely to cut 
prices a bit, and a ten-cent reduction 
on the total sales of the association ran 
into money. In the end his bluff carried, 
and for two years he was on velvet, the 
association finding orders for his works at 
a loss to themselves. 

WORKED TWENTY-FOUR HOURS A DAY. 

It must be said that he played up fine- 
ly. He was manager, foreman, financier 
and bookkeeper. “I was on the job twen- 
ty-four hours a day,” he told me; and it 
was true. A corner of the storeroom par- 
titioned off served him for office and bed- 
room, and there were few nights that he 
missed getting up once or twice to make 
sure that the men were working steadily. 
A salt works runs continuously with two 
gangs of men. 

The Courtright venture, then, was 
Carter’s first success, and for the two 
years that he had things all his own way 
he made money, paid up his shares, and 
cleared off his old debts. It was not like- 
ly that the association would go on giving 
him the cream of the business indefinitely, 
and as it happened, there was soon to be 
no cream for anybody. The long-con- 
tinued business depression of the ’80’s 
affected the salt business, and prices 
dropped. Carter’s enterprise had attract- 
ed attention locally, and having good of- 
fers for his shares he sold out, and 
crossed the river to try what could be 
done in Michigan. 

“T thought I had made a fair trial of the 
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Canadian market of five millions; but I 
knew there was a market of fifty millions 
waiting for me on the other side.” Of 
Carter’s Michigan ventures it may be said 
that at times he made money, and at 
others barely cleared expenses; and on 
the whole, for fifteen years or more, got 
no more than a living. The fifty-million 
market was in the hands of corresponding- 
ly large interests, and those who have read 
Miss Tarbell’s Standard Oil stories will 
remember that the U.S. salt makers were 
masters of combination, freight-rate jug- 
gling, and every other trick that stood for 
big business at the time. The Michigan 
men were not likely to be bluffed by a 
young fellow who had made a small splash 
in Canada, but I think his competitors 
respected his nerve and enterprise, and 
put no special obstacle in his way. Carter 
kept an eye on Canada, however, and 
about 1900, when prices were low in 
Michigan, but fairly good here, he de- 
cided for another “crack” as he described 
it, at the Canadian trade. There was a 
half-built salt works at Mooretown to be 
bought cheaply, and no one was better 
qualified to take hold, put it into working 
order and make salt, than J. I. Carter. 

The old salt association had gone to 
pieces, but a large share of the Canadian 
trade was in the hands of one strong com- 
pany, which made its prices without 
troubling much about competitors. It 
happened that salt was actually scarce at 
the moment, owing to the coal strike, anc 
Carter’s small output at Mooretown was 
absorbed by the market readily. For a 
year or two he made fair profits; but the 
game was not what it had been. He no 
longer cared to be on the job continuous- 
ly and I think he missed the fun of fight- 
ing the association as much as anything. 
No one knew better than J. I. Carter that 
the day of the small, old-fashioned salt 
works was coming to an end. 

Saw mills that had operated in Michi- 
gan with Canadian logs were forced over 
to this side by the Provincial Act for- 
bidding export: and it was a safe guess 
that saw-mill refuse would be burned as 
fuel for salt-making wherever salt was to 
be found. This was being done at Sand- 
wich and at Sarnia, where the Hall Mill 
was making a thousand barrels of salt a 
week. A much larger concern, the Cleve- 
land-Sarnia Saw Mills Co. was already at 
work transforming the shoals of Sarnia 
Bay into the present huge lumber yard; 
and it was well-known that they would 
make salt as soon as they could find time 
to attend to it. A salt well had been 
driven and a subsidiary company formed 
to manage the enterprise. Carter was in- 
vited to take shares, but declined. He 
knew better than to tie up any money in 
a minority interest. 

The fact was he was seriously consider- 
ing getting out of the salt business alto- 
gether. He had devoted his best years to 
it, working hard in his own way, and had 
shown good judgment on some points at 
least; and yet he had made no fortune 
and was dependent on the daily grind for 
a living. A firm in Detroit offered him a 
position as salesman, and he went so far 
as to begin a study of the business. 

That Carter could do this indicates that 


ee 
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he must have been very far out of conceit 
with salt. And he was right; for the 
vacuum process had made it a rich man’s 
game, or at least not the sort of thing 
to be undertaken with a few hundred or 
even a few thousand dollars. Then one 
day, he got a telegram from the Cleve- 
land-Sarnia Saw Mill people. They want- 
ed to get action on the construction of the 
salt works; Carter was offered full charge 
of the work, with a fair chance of becom- 
ing manager when it was finished. 


THE BIG OPPORTUNITY. 

I think he took the job. He loved build- 
ing, and I have seen the first time-book 
of the works with the entry in his hand- 
writing: “J. I. Carter—$5 00 a day.” But 
whether he got to a pay day is doubtful. 
Once on the ground, and in touch with 
principals, he discovered with unerring 
scent the makings of a “deal.” The saw 
mill people cared nothing about salt ex- 
cept as a means of getting rid of their 
refuse at a profit. They knew nothing of 
the prospects of marketing the product 
except that it might be difficult, and 
Carter was willing that they should think 
it as difficult as possible. On his part, he 
had a record of a kind, and was prepared 
to take the whole business off their hands 
if they would give him a fair chance. 

The result was that he incorporated the 
Empire Salt Co., Limited, took up all the 
shares, except four, and as president con- 
tracted to build a salt works with a 
vacuum pan capable of using all the steam 
the saw mill could supply: payment for 
the same to be on a sliding scale accord- 
ing to the price of salt. It was a shrewd 
scheme, and one that involved scarcely 
any personal risk, while promising good 
working profits if he could pull through. 
With his contract in hand, he was able to 
demand what was practically a share of 
the business from his competitors, and 
this led to something like a resurrection of 
the defunct salt association. 

The sheer nerve of the man was shown 
in beginning a $50,000 salt works, which 
was to be pushed to completion rapidly, 
with less than one-tenth of the capital in 
sight. I don’t know how he expected to 
pull through—he must have trusted to his 
standing luck which had always served 
him best when he took long chances. The 
saw mill agreed to let him have building 
material on long credit; the chief cash 
outlay was for wages; and his local credit 
was good, for he had always paid his 
debts. Besides, he was now in gilt-edged 
company, financially speaking, so that he 
found his bank manager reasonable, espe- 
cially as the active account of his works, 
when running, would be based on cus- 
tomers’ paper of the best class, at thirty 
days only. . 

Actually Carter got through the con- 
struction with less financial strain than 
he expected; once the salt began to come 
he was on easy street. with but one large 
creditor, the saw mill. His profits were 
good, although not sensational: and in 
five years he had paid all his debts,. ex- 
tended his investment to sixty thousand 
dollars or more, and put away a few 
thousands in loan company debentures. 
Then, without much notice, the saw mill 


exercised a standing option on the plant, 
and took it over at a price in advance of 
cost, and for spot cash. 


A LAST ATTEMPT. 

Carter was a little annoyed at this sud- 
den check to his activities, and there were 
some bookkeeping details of the actual 
settlement which he thought unfair. But 
after taking a holiday he decided that he 
had not much to complain about. There 
was no restriction on his future opera- 
tions, and he at once decided to build one 
more salt works. “I have built more of 
them than any man in Canada,” he said, 
“this will be the best and last. Not the 
largest, perhaps, but the best in plan and 
equipment. For the very first time I have 
the money to do what I please in my own 
way.” 

He secured options on a site just south 
of Sarnia, and had engaged a driller and 
opened a new bank account for the con- 
struction work when we woke up one 
morning to read the terms of the proposed 
scheme of reciprocity. Salt was named 
for the free list! English salt has always 
been duty free, but there is a moderate 
tariff against United States salt, which 
is a necessary protection for the Can- 
adian makers who have to use dutiable 
coal, and packages, and to pay more for 
iron work and machinery than U.S. salt 
men; besides having to pay much higher 
freights on salt delivered at the head of 
the lakes for the Western trade. 

Carter naturally hesitated. He did not 
want to sink his money foolishly. He 
figured the thing out. “With free trade,” 
he said, “‘we may still do some business, 
but if it comes to be a settled fact I might 
better build or buy a salt works across the 
river, where I can make salt cheaper than 
in Canada, and use my knowledge of the 
Canadian market to get the trade.” This 
was a fair summary of the situation. 

The tariff question hung fire for 
months. It led to a general election. When 
it was settled, and salt men breathed 
freely, Mr. Carter who had chafed under 
the delay and uncertainty found himself 
hardly fit, physically, to go ahead with an 
enterprise, which in the construction 
stage, and for some time after would 
claim all his time and energy. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE MAN. 

So the last and best was never built. 
But it is time to say something of the 
character of the man. Why did he leave 
his money for scholarships? I have al- 
ready noted his acrid philosophy, that 
brains were of no use without capital; 
and to this he came to add a rather petu- 
lant belief that he had been kept back, and 
perhaps defrauded of his rights, for want 
of a good education. He often spoke of 
himself as an uneducated man, but this 
was true only in a relative sense. He 
wrote a clear, well-formed hand, and al- 
though hating correspondence, could 
write—and what is often more difficult— 
could dictate business letters of most ex- 
cellent precision and brevity. Then he 

Continued on Page 88. 
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Enrolling Our Army For War 


An Instructive Account of How Other Citizen Armies Have 
Fared in the Past 


1 sudden emergency has forced the Empire 
to undertake the business of providing an 
army hastily, it is instructire to see what 


steps have been taken in similar cases in the 


past by nations who have been simiarly placed, 


and how far then have been success‘ul The 
article does not deal with the work of British 
roluntary forces, which hare alivraus been suc 
cessful, The Empire has 
oluntecrs, in fact. 


depended entirely on 


W IYHOUT going too far back, four 
instances may be taken of armies 
hurriedly enrolled for war, as follows:— 

(1) The case of France at the out- 
break of the Revolutionary 


Yet she was able to check the invaders at 
Valmy in 1792, to create army after army, 
till they reached the total of thirteen, to 
overrun Belgium, subdue Holland, drive 


off all invaders, and cross the Rhine. In 


1794 her forces 
where—except at 





were victorious every- 


sea. 


(2) The next case is that of Prussia. 
After the battle of Jena in 1806, and the 
downfall that followed it, Prussia had 


hardly a soldier left. 


In company with 


Russia she went on with the war till June 


1807; but when Napoleon and Alexander 
of Russia came to terms at the Treaty of 
Tilsit in 1807, Prussia had to accept what 
terms she could get. 
ritory, she had to submit to the condition 
that her army was not to exceed 42,000 
men. In no part of Europe was Napoleon 
more hated than in Prussia, and con- 
sequently, after the Grand Army had 
perished in Russia in 1812, Prussia was 
the first to revolt against her French op- 
Once again it seems as if a 
nation arises armed from the 


Besides losing ter- 


pressor. 





War. 

(2) The case of Prussia in 
1813, when she declared against 
Napoleon. 

(3) The case of the United 
States in 1861, on the outbreak 
of the War of Secession. 

(4) The case of France in 
1870 after the surrenders of 
Metz and Sedan. 

Taking these four over again, 
let us see what is the general 
impression about them, and 
later examine a little more 
closely to see how far that gen- 
eral impression is justified by 
facts. 

(1) At the beginning of the 
Revolutionary wars 
was attacked by Austria and 
the Empire, by Prussia, by 
Piedmont, and a little later by 
Spain and by England. That is 
to say, every frontier was hos- 
tile, except her Swiss border. 
From Belgium along the Meuse 
and up the Rhine; across the 
Western Alps; along the 
Pyrennees; and all her sea- 
coast was menaced. Of her 
assailants Austria had the 
largest European army of the 
time, and Prussia’s was thought 
to be the best. The army of 
France, on the other hand, was 


France 








earth. In the campaign of 1813 
Prussia was at once able to put 
80,000 men into the field. She 
took a great part in the fighting 
of 1813, helped to win the great 


battle of the Nations—Leipzig 
and provided over 100,000 


men for the invasion of France 
in the spring of 1814. This, 
again, has the look of an 
army largely improvised out of 
civilians. 

(3) When the American 
War began in 
April, 1861, the Government of 
the United States had only 
14,000 regular soldiers. In that 
same month of April 75,000 vol- 
unteers were obtained, and in 
May 42,000 more. In July two 
calls for half a million each 
were made. In all, 2,600,000 
men in the field, and the South- 
ern States gathered 1,100,000; 
both sides fought with a ten- 
acity rarely equalled in war, 
Lee, Jack- 
Sheridan- 


of Secession 


and great leaders— 
son, Grant, and 
were not lacking. 
(4) The business of 1870 
bears a different look. After 
the collapse of the Empire, the 
Republican Government made 
gigantic efforts. In all some 
1,400,000 men—of sorts—were 








broken by fierce quarrels be- 
tween royalist and republican, 


mutinous and _ ill-disciplined. cated. 


Liberty (to Belgium): 


Your wrongs skall be 


avenged.” 
sSernard 


Partridge, 


“Take comfort! Your courage is vindi 


in 


raised, which vastly outnum- 
bered the German armies, but 


Ponch no success rewarded them. No 











victory of any importance was won. Paris 
was not relieved. 
defeat. 


It would seem, then, that we have here 


France had to accept 


three cases where attempts to improvise 


armies huve succeeded and one that has 
failed. It may be interesting to see in 
what way success—such as it was—was 


attained in the earlier cases, and why the 
last effort was a failure. 

Taking the first-mentioned case, it was 
a marvelous change from September 1792 
to the end of 1794, but we must not lose 
sight of the fact that the period covers 
more than two years. It is tempting to 
assume that progress was as uniform as 
it was brilliant, that the French armies 
marched from victory to victory; but it 
not The first half of the year of 
1798 saw a complete breakdown. 


Was SO. 

If France’s improvised army succeeded 
in 1792, why did it fail in the first half of 
1793? What enabled it to regain the 
How far is it true to call it an 
improvised army? 


mastery? 


A careful study of the circumstances 
makes it clear that the astonishing 
victories of revolutionary France 
were not won by an entirely “im- 


provised” army. There was a stiff 


leaven of veteran soldiers. 
* * 
The Treaty of Tilsit in 1807 
robbed Prussia of half her terri 


tory. Napoleon had forced her to 
to limit her army 155,000 
men, with no increase for ten years. 
Yet 1813 able to put 
80,000 in the field at 
once, and not only to supply wast 
With 


bore 


avree to 


in she was 


combatants 


age, but to add to her forces 
the help of the Russians she 


the brunt of Napoleon’s attack 
Though defeated at Lutzen and 
Bautzen the Prussians fought so 


tenaciously that Napoleon could not 
his 


Prussians 


he admitted that 
his 
and when the 
through to Leipzig, Prus 
the 


victories: 


ise 


the were most dar 


yerous antagonists, 
war rar 
ian troops had a big share ir 
allies’ army. 

Thus the “War of Liberation” of 
1813 bears the look of a spontaneous 
rising to arms of a people in defence 
of their homes. 

e of Prussia be 
of 


ul army. The army was not im- 


Least of all can the cas 


juoted as an illustration improvising 
a successf 
provised: it had been carefully built up. 
The nation did not spring to arms at an 
impulse; wary statesmen had _ quietly 
forced it to make ready. Its triumphs 
were by regular soldiers. Its volun- 
were at first neither useful nor re 
markably numerous. 


wor! 
tee! 
Of course, they be 
came valuable; they improved, and the 
volume of them grew with the encourage- 


ment of success. Prussia was patriotic, 
and men filled with fierce patriotism 
fought their best. But the goodness of 


that “best” depended not on their patriot- 


ism, but on their previous training to 
arms. That was the work of Scharnhorst, 
Stein, Tardenberg, and the King. 


The story of the War of the Secession 
in the United States is often quoted as a 
justification of the of 


value volunteer 
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armies hastily got together, but it is 
singularly ill-adapted to prove anything 
of the kind. It only proves the value of 
volunteers against volunteers, for the 
egulars engaged were a mere handful. 
[ven the North, with its huge re- 
sources and the ready response to its 
call for volunteers, could not win with 
them; it had to have recourse to forced 
service in the end. That after two 
three campaigns volunteers fought 
well as regulars would have fought does 
not prove that they were valuable from 
the first. Every general on both sides 
was incessantly hampered by straggling, 
lack of discipline, and the fact that in 
presence of the enemy there was no fire- 
control possible. And it is well known 
that Lord Wolsely, after a careful study 
of the war, gave it as his deliberate opin- 
ion that 30,000 regulars, well found and 
ready, would have finished the war for 
either side in the first campaign. If this 
be so—and it has not been seriously dis- 
puted—the “volunteer” army stands con- 
demned every way. Years of bloodshed 


so, 


or 


as 


e tu 


key has 


earned the goose 


r. &. 2 


step 


whsend, in 


and thousands of lives might have been 
saved. 
* if * 


The circumstances of the war in 1870 
are remembered, but not always the dates. 
Bazaine’s army was surrounded in Metz 
by the end of August. MacMahon, hem- 
med in at Sedan, surrendered on Septem- 
ber 2. So France lost almost all her field 
troops, and by September 19 the Germans 
were before Paris. This, of course, had 
been garrisoned, thus devouring most of 
the few regulars left. Yet Paris was not 
France: much of the country was un- 
its were enormous: 
the spirit of patriotism was there, and 
when Gambetta escaped from the capital 
on October 7 there was the man to stir it. 
Now was the time to improvise an army: 
it had reasonable chances of success, for 
what with detachments on the lines of 
communication, and the armies left to 


touched: resources 





Punch 


besiege Metz and Strassburg, the Ger- 
mans had only 147,000 to contain Paris: 
the enceinte was fifty miles round, and 
help could be given by a sortie from the 
numerous garrison within. If France 
could raise the men, it was now—or never. 

The men could found, and were 
found. Dispersed through France were 
600,000 of the Garde Mobile: behind them 
the Garde Nationale ready to fight in de- 
fence of their own districts, 700,000: 
more immediately valuable the regiments 
de marche, made up of depot companies 
of men who had been:late in going, or 
who were untrained or partially trained. 
One need not reckon the Francs-tireurs 
under local leaders. But of the rest there 
was chair a canon in plenty. In six weeks 
Gambetta had created an “army” of 180,- 
000 men at Tours; others were gathering 
at Lille, at Rouen, at Alencon, at Besan- 
con, with arms and supplies and enthusi- 
asm—but without training. 

Through the autumn and winter these 
armies tried to thrust back the Germans 
and to relieve Paris, but they never met 
any success worth counting. 

> . - 

What the reasons? Not 
want of men, nor of arms, nor of 
money, nor of supplies; simply that 
civilians could not be made at such 
short notice into soldiers. 


be 


were 


What the past shows would seem 
to be (1) that the instances where, 
in common belief, a people have 
sprung to arms to save their nation 
and attained success are very few; 


(2) that where success has been 
won it was with a considerable 
stiffening of regulars; (3) that 


time is absolutely necessary; (4) 
that the prospects of success was 
greatest where the business of war 
is simplest. On the other hand, war- 
fare tends to become shorter, sharp- 
er, and more immediately decisive, 


the conduct of it more and more 
technical. 
in resisting the indiscriminate 


levee en masse in 1793, Danton said, 
“T] faut mourir pour la patrie, mais 
il faut mourir utilement.” It is not 
so easy as it looks; it is not so easy 
as it was.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
PAPER FROM SEAWEED. 

A new process for making from sea- 
weed the bleached white pulp from 
which paper is made has been invented 
in Germany. In this process a mass of 
the seaweed is exposed to the sun, the 
mass being turned from time to time to 
expose all parts to the action of the light. 
This is done preferably under open sheds 
covered with glass. As soon as the weed 
is thoroughly dried it is steeped in an 
alkaline solution, and is then crushed in 
a mortar and treated with chlorine, the 
whole process resulting in making the 
weed white. A little sulphurie acid is 
finally added for increasing the resistance 
of the fibers. This process is thought to 
be greatly superior to the old method of 
burying the weed in the ground, which re- 
sulted in the decomposition of a large 
part of the seaweed. 


or 


Japan and the War 


Why Japan Welcomes Participation in the Present World Conflict 


By E. 


Germany has professed to regard as un 


natural the alliance of what the Kaiser 


once named “The Yellow Peril” with the 
European powers arrayed against her. 
{part from the fact that another “scrap 


of paper,” to which both Japan and Great 


Britain were demanded — the 
Vitford 


Eastern 


sionatories, 
former's intervention, Mr. 
shows hou 
justified welcoming an 
tunity for retribution. 


here 


German's policy has 


Japan in oppor 


EARLY two decades ago, the War 
Lord of Europe launched his 
“mailed fist” against helpless China—in 
chastisement for the murder of two Ger- 
man missionaries. Not content with this 
exploit, he went out of his way to add in- 
sult to the injury he had previeusly in- 
flicted upon Japan. It was characteristic 
of German statecraft to make two ene- 
mies where one might iiave sufficed. To- 
day this same characteristic. largely dis- 
played, seems destined to bring to ruin 
the* whole edifice of “blood and iron.” In 
the Far East, at all events, where the 
methods of its upbuilding were the most 
flagrant of alj, the process of dissolution 
promises to be ‘oth rapid and complete. 
Since 1895, the Kaiser has been, to an 
extent which only those who have lived 
among them can — the bete noire of 
the Japanese. In that year, by the in- 
strument cynically called the “Peace” of 
Shimonoseki, three European Powers 
combined to inflict on the Island Empire 
a grevious and bitter wrong. By force of 
arms, and at considerable loss, Japan had 
won from China the great fortress of 
Port Arthur—in Japanese eyes, the chief 
fruit of the war undertaken by the Mika- 
do’s government to rebut for ever the 
Chinese claim to the suzerainty of Korea. 
Japan proposed, but Germany disposed. 
Of that unholy coalition which robbed her 
of the sweets of victory, Germany is be- 
lieved to have been the moving spirit. Any 
Power posted at Port Arthur (it was 
urged by the interveners) would consti- 
tute a menace to Chinese independence 
too strong to be permitted. Such was the 
“friendly advice” of the Three Poweis to 
Tokyo. The Japanese people seethed with 
indignation—below the surface; but there 
was no other way than that to which 
force majeure pointed so ruthlessly. The 
Gibraltar of the Far East returned into 
the nerveless hands of Peking; and the 
iron of European statecraft sank deep in- 
to the Japanese soul. 

The policy which underlay the Three- 
Power Intervention was soon revealed. 
Within three years of the expression 
of their solicitude for the independence 
and integrity of China, Germany had 
established herself at Kiao-chau, and 
Russia at Port Arthur. Great Britain, 
too, secured a lease of nearly 300 square 


miles of territory about the Bay of Wei- 
hai-wei. This last, intended as a counter- 
stroke to the Russian move across the 
Gulf, was justified apparently on the 
ground that two blacks make a white. It 
proved as futile in the one respect as it 
was indefensible in the other. Both 
Russia and Germany set about the con- 
version of their “leased” territories into 
fortified bases, with every suggestion of 
permanent occupation. The best use 
3ritain could find for her new possession 
was to make of it a summer station for 
her China fleet. Better than the fortifica- 
tion of Chinese territory was the alliance 
with Japan. Better from both British and 
Chinese points of view, to the wounded 
spirit of the Island Power it was as balm 
in Gilead. Up to that moment, the 
thoughts of the Japanese, as they watched 
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the partition of China proceeding under 
their very eyes—and at the instance of 
those Powers who had set so much store 
by the principle of Chinese integrity— 
may better be imagined than described. 

So much for the injury. The insult was 
administered by the Kaiser in person. In 
the never-to-be-forgotten speech with 
with which he sped the German squadron 
on its voyage of “divine vengeance” to 
Kiao-chau, Japan was specifically includ- 
ed as the appropriate object of European 
enmity. In swollen periods the War Lord 
invited the whole Western world to unite 
against a common foe. Civilization stood 
in danger from the Yellow Race. No one 
supposed that China was capable of im- 
perilling the safety of the West. As- 
suredly, the Kaiser did not. It was at 
Japan that he meant to strike. So the 
Land of the Rising Sun was _ labelled 
“Enemy of Christendom.” 
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Thus did the Kaiser, by blatant invo- 
cation of the “Yellow Peril,” seek to com- 
pass the destruction of the Power he had 
already wronged. To sucha project there 
could have been, at the time, no more ef- 
fective retort than the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. But it was not the only one. 
The Oriental, if slow, is thorough in his 
revenge. His mills—like God’s 
in the end exceedingly small.. 

In a statement made by Baron Kato in 
the Japense Diet on September 5, it was 
made clear that Great Britain had re- 
quested Japan’s assistance, in the Far 
Eastern theatre, under the terms of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. With that in- 
vitation Japan willingly complied as, in- 
deed, she was bound to do. The terms of 
the Treaty of 1905 have reference to “the 
regions of Eastern Asia and of India,” 
and the two contracting parties bind 
themselves to take action in agreement 
for the maintenance of their interests in 
those regions. 

Though Japan’s participation in the 
Great War was clearly a matter of duty, 
it must have been with peculiar pleasure 
that her statesmen listened to the call. 
That it should fall to the Power who had 
suffered both insult and injury at Germ- 
any’s hands to pull down the edifice of 
that Power’s ambition in the Far East 
is quite in accordance with the fitness of 
things. 


grind 


With a fine sense of “poetic jus- 
the Note handed to the German 
Ambassador in Tokyo was couched in 
terms almost identical with those of Ger- 
many’s Note to Japan in 1895—the same 
expressions of solicitude for China’s in- 
tegrity; the same friendly tendering of 
“advice.” For the Kaiser it must have 
been a bitter pill that the “Yellow and 
heathen” Power against whom he sought 
in 1897 to the Western world, 
should be uniting with other Christian 
nations to render for ever impossible the 
plan of a Prussian hegemony. For all 
that, it is permissible to hope that the 
keen humor which underlay the Japan 
ese Note was not altogether lost on the 
heavy intellects at the Wilhelmstrasse. 


tice,” 


rouse 


The masterstroke of Japanese policy 
followed hard on the heels of the ulti- 
matum. It was the announcement that 
Kiao-chau, after its capture from Germ- 
any, was to be restored to China. The ef 
fects were instantaneous. Nothing re- 
mained for the propagators of suspicion 
and prejudice but to sink into a shameful 
silence. The nets of the fishers in 
troubled waters dropped empty from thei 
hands. To the enemies of Japan it seem- 
ed incredible; the world at large was 
amazed. Here was not interest, but sacri- 
fice; not aggrandisement, but magnani 
mity. It was not war, but it was magni- 
ficent. At a single stroke—a stroke not 














of the sword, but of the pen—it brought 
to nothingness the labors of those (and 
they are many) who have for years been 
triving to make friction between the 
two branches of the Yellow Race. 

China in the past has had her quarrels 
with Japan—mainly the result of her own 
obstinate misunderstanding of her neigh- 
bor. Japan has now dug wide and deep a 

ave in which that dead past may be 

iried. It is the dawn, in the distant 
East, of that new era—which, we hope, 
the downfall of Prussianism will herald 
in the West—when “there will be no more 


var.” That Japan, as leader of the 
Orient, should have taken this splendid 
tep was as it should be. Has not her 
veteran Minister, Count Okuma, defined 
her mission as that of raising into new 
life “the two ancient civilizations” of 


China and Korea, and, thereafter, of 

armonious whole the 
civilizations of East and West? She has 
taken to-day a big step towards the rea- 
lization of that noble, if colossal, aim. 
(nd if, in any measure, she owes her lofty 
action to the influence of England—who 
has not hesitated to imperil the existence 
of her vast Empire for the sake of the 
mall State’s “right to live’—how emin- 
ently right, how good and how pleasant, 
it would be that the Island Kingdoms of 
the East and of the West should lead 
their respective hemispheres in higher 
and nobler cor ceptions of international re- 
lationships? 


bringing into a h 
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Finally, it seems to me, Japan, by her 
magnanimity and self-restraint, has dealt 
a heavy blow—let us hope, a mortal blow 

at that grim spectre of the future 
world, race-prejudice. On the score of 
that ill passion, men still picture the hor- 
rors of a titanic conflict between East and 
West. The two, they say, can never meet; 
they are as the poles apart. Let us there- 
fore resist every effort to bring them 
together. Nay, more; let us of the West 
keep the East for ever under our feet. So 
shall we secure ourselves (for we are out- 
numbered), our precious “standard of 
living,” our still more precious trade. 
That is the policy of selfishness, of un- 
worthy pride, of moral death. Was the 
world indeed made for the West alone? 
Or for all nations, creeds and tongues? 
Is not the principle for which Armaged- 
don is now being fought that of “live and 
let live?” And, that grand principle be- 
ing established, and sealed and hallowed 
by much blood, is it not to apply to the 
East as against the West? No; if Right 
is to prevail in this great struggle, against 
Might—as it will prevail—it must pre- 
vail, not in Europe alone, but the world 
over. For ever and a day, it must govern 
not only the relations of the nations but 
of the hemispheres. The world of to- 
morrow, ransomed from the slavery of 
racial hate, must be one in which 

“ . . there is neither East nor West, 

Border nor birth” 
to mar the universal harmony. 


Restoring---a Modern Fine Art 


How Worn-out Masterpieces are Restored to their Pristine Beauty 


By BLAND EDWARDS 


It 1s almost impossible, in the face of 
the adeptness of picture restorers to-day, 
to injure a painting—unless by fire, and 
not always then—painters say, that it can 
mot he restored so completely that” the 


damage, particularly in the case of a cut, 

lude anu but the most expert 
scrutiny Nome letails of the methods of 
feiis ttle known art are here described. 


pecs PUBLIC that views the year’s 
exhibitions of paintings rarely ever 
knows that such a thing as a restorer 
exists. It only knows that the paintings 
it sees in the Metropolitan Museum or in 
some private collection have a fresher look 
at some times than others and a peculiar 
odor. Every art dealer, and many owners 
of fine paintings have occasion to call on 
the restorer, and almost all of the larger 
museums have a staff of such artists con- 
stantly at work. And such work requires 
a degree of skill in a proficient worker 
quite equal to that of the best painters; 
yet the best restorers are in no sense 
artists. It is their duty to take a paint- 
ing in which the color tones are out of 
harmony and return it, with the colors 
and figures as nearly in the same relation 
as they were when the painting was first 
completed. 


Contrary to popular belief, a painting 
is by no means the most delicate thing in 
the world. Indeed, there is no reason 
why a painting may not last hundreds of 
years if it is properly cared for. Many 
of the Egyptian paintings in the Metro- 
politan Museum are more than two thou- 
sand years old, yet the colors are good and 
the paint appears to be in an excellent 
state of preservation, and it is safe to 
say that the museum restorers are respon- 
sible for their excellent appearance. Re- 
cently in a collection of Egyptian anti- 
quities an Egyptian painting, said to be 
the earliest known example of painting on 
canvas, was exhibited. Critics remarked 
that it had considerable beauty of design, 
the colors being remarkably well pre- 
served, but there was no mention made of 
the restorer who undoubtedly prepared it 
for the exhibition, for the painting was 
said to be thirty-five hundred years old. 
Thus the work of the restorer is always 
kept in the background, for even though 
the painting had been greatly improved 
and benefited by the treatment, it might 
cause the realization of a lower price if 
the painting were ever offered at auction. 

Paintings are damaged chiefly by the 
deterioration of the support on which they 
are painted; hence paintings frequently 


have to be transferred to a new canvas 
or pasted to a new support—that is, re- 
lined. Also paintings are frequently 
damaged by mechanical injury to the 
painted surface. They may be slashed 
with a knife or abraded by careless 
handling. Usually the canvas will be re- 
lined or transferred, the crack filled with 
a simple preparation of whiting and blue, 
and the damaged strip repainted with 
special colors exactly matching the tone 
of the original. 

Transferring is an operation the re- 
storer is most often called upon to do, 
and easily one of the most difficult of suc- 
cessful accomplishment. 

In transferring, the canvas of the 
painting is removed, and the painting 
now simply a thin sheet of paint glued to 
a paper and linen support—firmly cement- 
ed to a new foundation of canvas. The 
thing is accomplished in the restorer’s 
studio with the adeptness of a schoolboy 
embellishing his books with gaily colored 
transfer pictures. The first step in trans- 
ferring is to clean the painting, and thus 
remove all dust, grease, and acids from 
the brushwork. Then a secret adhesive is 
spread on the face of the picture and a 
sheet of stout paper pressed against it. 
A sheet of linen larger than the painting 
is then glued to the first thickness of 
paper, and a second sheet of paper is 
glued on top of the linen. This “building 
up” of paper and linen on the face of the 
painting is to furnish a support for the 
thin sheet of paint that is left after the 
old canvas is removed. After the glue 
is dry, the painting is laid face down on 
an easel and the overhanging edges of 
the linen are tacked firmly to the easel, 
thus leaving the back of the painting ex- 
posed to the hands of the artist who is 
then ready to remove the old canvas. 

The removal of the old canvas is ac- 
complished with various grades of ordi- 
nary sandpaper. The coarser grades are 
used first, and the finer grades last, as 
the restorer comes closer and closer to 
the back of the thin sheet of paint which 
is the picture. In some cases this sheet of 
paint is remarkably thin, so thin indeed, 
that the texture of the canvas can be clear- 
ly seen through the face of the picture. 
The life of a picture is inversely propor- 
tional to the thickness of its color layer, 
painters say. Canvas contracts with 
moisture and cold, and the paint gener- 
ally is affected in the same way but if the 
paint layer is too thick, it gives way and 
cracking is the result. All of the old 
paintings that have come down to us un- 
cracked are painted very thin, and this 
was the method of such early painters as 
Van Dyck, and Raphael and his pupils. 

After the old canvas has been removed, 
the new canvas is coated with a secret ad- 
hesive and the painting, still firmly sup- 
ported by its paper-linen foundation, is 
firmly pressed—sandpapered side down—- 
to the sticky new canvas. Then the two 
are placed between boards and pressed to- 
gether for a month with heavy weights. 
At the end of that time, the picture is 
ironed with a special iron, heated by boil- 
ing water to prevent burning, and is nail- 
ed to its stretcher. Then the linen-paper 
foundation is carefully dampened and re- 
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moved, the surface of the picture cleaned, 
and the transfer is complete. 

The next step after this process is to 
retouch the face of the picture, if it needs 
it, to fill up cracks and abrasions with 
mastic of the proper color, and finally to 


apply a secret compound. This retouch- 
ing is done with specially prepared colors, 
colors that will not resinify and turn 
brown or change with age. If the sur- 
face of the painting is badly cracked, it 
is necessary to apply heavy pressure to 
it for a considerable time to remove the 
cracks. The painting is lastly “{veshen- 
ed” with a compound, the secret of which 
is most zealously guarded. This secret 
liquid is applied with a cloth and rubbed 
on the painting. It causes it to glow 
with a warmth that is surprising The 
application of but a small amount of this 


Europe’s 


A Description of 


Y EBASTIAN LE PRESTRE pE VAU- 
YY BAN, a French engineer, who lived 
in the seventeenth century, conducted 
fifty-three sieges and never lost one. He 
is the father of the science of permanent 
fortifications. Europe, in the present con- 
flict, bristles like an angry hedgehog 
with the vast defensive works which he 
originated. What Vauban 
failed to make were achieved by another 
Frenchman who happened to be born on 
the Belgian side of the frontier—Alexis 
Henri Brialmont. The two men are the 
Alpha and well-nigh the Omega of 
modern military engineering. Their 
joint work. Brialmont’s superin:- 
posed upon that of Vauban is being 
subjected to the severest test that 
ever was applied to the material 
devices of man. 

The battering of the most for- 
midable artillery in the world upon 
fortified places on either side of far- 
stretching frontiers is giving rise to 
a question of vital importance to 
statesmen and generals. That ques- 
tion might be put thus: “Has the 
science of projectiles and of artil- 
lery construction outstripped the 
skill of the building of fortifica- 
tions?” 

in other words, have the size, the 
mobility, and the penetrative force 
of the latest and greatest guns made 
useless the vast works of defence 
constructed all over the civilized 
world at an expense which has kept 
nations sweating to pay the cost? 

The data furnished by the pres- 
ent hostilities, as far as they have 
progressed, are inconclusive as an 
answer to this question. It is true 
that Namur, the work of Brialmont, 
and one of the strongest fortifica- 
tions in Europe, succumbed, after 
two days’ bombardment, to the 


discoveries 
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compound greatly enhances the original 
effect and brightens the colors, but in no 
way changes them. 


The same methods hold true tor paint- 
ings that are transferred from wood pan- 
els to canvas, or Paintings 
on wood warp easily under certain con- 
ditions, and to bring them back to their 
eriginal state, or to prevent this, the back 
of the picture is “cradled.” That is, 
strips of mahogany are glued to the pic- 
ture lengthwise with the grain of the 
wood, and these lengthwise strips are 
slotted for crosspieces that are wedged 
in against the back of the picture but not 
glued. This arrangement allows for the 
expansion and contraction of the board 
on which the picture is mounted laterally 
and keeps it perfectly level and square, 


vice versa. 


much as the inserted strips in a drawing 
board do the same thing. 

Restoring, as an art, has developed 
within comparatively recent times. One 
hundred years ago, few, if any, painters 
practised it, and it is certain that no re- 
storer of that day ever dreamed of the 
delicate operation of transferring a thin 
sheet of brittle paint from wood to canvas 
with the ease and dispatch with which it 
is accomplished to-day. 

The new profession has received im 
petus from the atrocities which have been 
committed recently by the suffragettes in 
England and by the fact that many of the 
old have repairs 
fore considered impossible. It has seemed 
until lately that many of them could live 
only in the memory of man.—Technical 
World Magazine. 
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Mighty Fortitications 


By GEORGE F. BRETT 


Villions upon millions of de have 


spent by European countrics on the 
forts to 


(ares 
be en 


construction of repel possible in 


rasion. It is now a question whether mod 
ern engines of war have rendered useless 
this vast erpenditure, It is perhaps too 
early in the war at present to arrive at 


this 
gives us an aces 


head Vr. 
unt of the 
fate 


a definite conclusion on 
Brett here 
principal forts of Europe, the of many 
of which in the present war will probably 
definitely settle the question, 


gigantic motor-borne howitzers of Von 
Kluck’s army. It is also true, however, 
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the Giant Defensive Works of Europe 


mont, was maintaining an effective resist- 
ance in some of its outlying forts as late 
as the end of August. Lille, strongly for- 
tified, was surrendered without a 
Verdun, pounded by the flower of the 
German army under Crown Prince 
Frederick William, showed no 
yielding at any stage of the attack, and 
survived in effective condition to hearten 
the Allies during the retreat of the Ger 
inans under the terrific onslaught of thi 
Franco-British forces. 

Roughly speaking, Europe is divided 
into three parts by two distinct sys- 
tems of opposing fortifications, 
marking the lines of contact be- 
tween three rival races. These forti- 
fications follow the strategic re- 
quirements of two frontiers—the 
Franco-German and the Russo-Ger- 
man. In the dis- 
crepancies geographical 


blow. 


signs of 


some instances 


between 


frontiers and military exigencies 
are so wide that fortified places 
stand many miles back of the po 


litical boundaries. In general, how- 
ever, the fortresses of Europe stand 
in approximate alignment with the 
frontiers. 

In addition to these three main 
divisions of the strongholds of 
Europe are the elaborate defensive 
works built through the centuries 
to protect capitals from invasion, 
and the vast fortresses constructed 
by small nations, either to enforce 
the neutrality of their respective 
territories or to repel invasion by 
powerful neighbors. 

It is a notable fact, for instance, 
that some of the smallest countries 
on the European continent have 
expended relatively the greatest 
amounts on defensive enterprises of 
formidable scope. In the two coun- 
tries that stand out most conspicu- 
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this respect Brialmont was the 
Brialmont 
who designed and constructed the fortifi- 
cations of Antwerp, Li¢ge, and Namur in 
Belgium. Brialmont was the author, also, 
of the fortifications of Roumania, design- 
ed for protection against invasion from 
Russia. 

The calculations of the past have been 
justified in the case of Belgium, which 
has based part of its defensive prepara- 
tions upon the prospect of a German in- 
vasion. In Roumania the fears of the 
military engineers have so far 
proved unfounded by the events of his- 
tory, for Roumania has never been in con- 
flict with Russia. By an odd irony of fate, 
however, Roumanian strategy has not an- 
ticipated the situation of to-day, wherein 
an invasion is possible from the Austrian 
side as a result of Roumania’s likely in- 
the Russian 


ously in 


engineer and builder. It was 


been 


tervention in 
against Austria 
Belgium is the most strongly fortified 
country for its the world. The 
little monarchy has been the battle-ground 
of Western 


operations 


size in 


Europe since Cywsar’s day. 


Armies have trodden down its soil with 
iron heels. German hosts have grappled 
with French; Anglo-Saxons have striven 


with Gauls; the Belgians themselves, half 


krench and half Teutons, have struggled 


with their neighbors, the Dutch, for 
liberty. 
Of the capitals, Paris is the most 


This con- 
to some extent, of the 
when Prussia, after 
the field, 
istance of the third 
ultimate citadel. 

Paris, 


strongly fortified in the world. 
dition is the result, 
disaster of 1870, 
crushing the French armies in 
overcame the last re 
empire in its 

Unlike Berlin is comparatively 
any immediate 
The fortress 

semimedieval, 
which little is 
the intelligence departments 


defenseless, in so far as 
fortifications are concerned. 
of Spandau is a semi- 


modern work of known 
outside of 
of armies. 

Spandau undoubtedly could give a good 
account of itself in the event of an attack 
upon Berlin, but the German staff counts 
upon checking the enemy long before his 
cavalry appears in the the 
capital. The real fortifications of Berlin 
are on the French and the Russian fron- 
tiers. 


suburbs of 


VIENNA, CITY OF BATTLES. 
Vienna is a name that recalls sieges 
and battles and the din of races in a 


death-grip. German and Hun and Pole 


and Turk have fought beneath its walls; 
it was here that the gallant Sobieski, with 
his Polish Uhlans—the originals of the 
present German cavalry—smashed the 
power of Mustapha in 1683 and 
Europe from the final 
the Moslem wave. 

St. Petersburg—now renamed Petro- 
grad in an effort to banish the memories 
of the civilization which gave 
Peter the Great to Russia and established 
the Slav “window into Europe” over the 
marshes of the Neva—is girdled by a 


A 


Kara 
saved drowning 


sweep of 


German 


ring of steel and concrete set across the 
entrance to the Morskoi Canal, the sea- 
road to the Muscovite capital. At the gate- 
way to the harbor frowns the fortress of 
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Petropavlovsk—Saints Peter and Paul— 
whose dripping casements have stifled the 
cry of many a revolutionist. The guns of 
Petropavlovsk sweep the entrance to the 
gulf; on either side of the battlements of 
this main stronghold frown a line of for- 
tresses and marine batteries, each fully 
manned night and day, keeping ceaseless 
vigil. 
BELGIAN FRONTIER FORTIFIED. 


France has affected to regard the in- 
violability of the territory of Belgium as 
a sufficient barrier to a German invasion 
through Belgium. In practice, however, 
the French general staff has treated the 
treaty guaranteeing the neutrality of the 
little monarchy as a practically negligible 
quantity, and has carried out a scheme of 
fortifications along the Belgian border in 
the expectation that Germany would step 
over Belgium to attack France in the 
northeastern region. The attention which 
the French have paid to the development 
of the fortifications of Dunkirk, Lille, Ci- 
vet, and Mezi¢res, strung out in a line 
along the Belgian border, is conclusive evi- 
dence of this provision. 

On the German side of the French fron- 
tier ho lack of preparations can be laid at 
the doors of the German strategists. Op- 
posing Toul and Verdun are the great de- 
fensive works of Metz and Diedenhofen 
as a primary base in the event of an ad- 
vance or a first line of defense in case of 
a retreat. Back of these two strongholds 
is a chain of forts strung along the valley 
of the Rhine. 

These defenses, kept up and improved 
at great expense for the past forty years, 
are Strassburg, Germersheim, Mainz, Co- 
blenz, and Cologne. The resisting capaci- 
ty of these places is so great that an in- 
vasion of Germany by the Allies on the 
western front that is not predicated upon 
the reduction or the investment of at least 
Metz, Diedenhofen, Strassburg, and pre- 
ferably Germersheim, is destined to end 
not only in failure, but in a probable dis- 
aster for the invaders. 

No account of the fortifications of Ger- 
many would be complete without mention 
of the low-lying island of Helgoland, 
which barely tops the surface of the 
North Sea a few miles from the mouths 
of the Elbe and the Weser. Helgoland 
was a British possession until the year 
1890, when it fell into the hands of the 
Germans by one of those characteristic 
little diplomatic dickers with which the 
Kaiser has accomplished impressive re- 
sults from time to time. 

The price which Germany paid for the 
island of Helgoland was her renunciation 
of her “claim” in Zanzibar under the tri- 
partite agreement which enabled Great 
Britain to establish a protectorate over 
the African island. 

To-day the island which Germany ob- 
tained in return for a “claim” is a 
bristling center of land and sea defenses 
and a base for submarine raids that may 
prove of disastrous significance to Great 
Britain before the war is over. 

On the frontier two 
parallel lines of fortifications glare at one 
another, charged with death-dealing 


Russo-German 


power all along the artificial frontier 





which Russia, Germany, and Austria, 
then making common cause for the 
spoliation of Poland, created by the last 
phase of the dismemberment of that brave 
but unhappy country in 1795. On the Ger- 
man side are the bristling battlements of 
Konigsberg, Danzig, Thorn, and Posen, 
the ancient Posnan of the Polish king- 
dom. In a general way these works are 
designed to reinforce the natural defen- 
sive features offered by the valley of the 
Vistula River. 
GERMANIC LINES JOINED. 


Where the German fortifications cease 
the common system of Germanic defense 
against Slavic invasion is taken up by 
Austria with the fortified cities of Cra- 
cow and Przemysl, which have played so 
important a part in the present Russian 
operations against Austria. These two 
points are the outposts, so to speak, of the 
towering Carpathian Mountains, the geo- 
graphical defences of Austria at this 
point of its frontiers. 

To these defensive works on the Ger- 
man and Austrian side Russia has op- 
posed a vast system of fortifications, laid 
out in the course of the centuries, in a 
iong, line from Koxno, in the 
north, to Kamenetz, in the south. War- 
saw, the former capital of Poland, is the 
key to the series of Russian defenses— 
Warsaw, bitterly contested for centuries 
in the never-ending conflict between the 
Slav and his enemies, the 
Tatar, the Gaul, and the 
Slav himself. 

The coast line of the British Isles fairly 
bristles with military works of various 
kinds, designed to prevent the only sort of 
invasion possible in that part of Europe— 
an invasion by sea. In that respect the 
defenses of Britain resemble closely those 
of the United States, which does not pos- 
sess a single comprehensive structure for 
permanent defense at an inland point, 
but has confined its fortification works to 
structures designed to repel attacks by 
fleets. 

The seaward defenses of Great Britain, 
however, are formidable. A girdle of con- 
cealed batteries, armed with the highest- 
powered guns yet devised, encircles the 
tight little isle and its restless islet across 
the Irish Sea. These batteries are de- 
signed, of course, to co-operate with the 
fleet in the event of the employment of 
England’s naval power to protect her 
shores. Naturally the mouth of the 
Thames, as the gateway to London, is 
well-guarded by permanent artillery, ex- 
tending in a frowning barrier from Dover 
to Harwich. 


bulging 


numerous 
the German, 


DECISIVE TEST TO COME, 


Such are some of the structures in the 
giant system of defensive works that have 
been built by the European nations at 
enormous expenditure and by the em- 
ployment of the highest engineering skill 
obtainable. The frequent predictions in 
the past few years that science would 
soon devise new forces of destruction 
which would render mountains of con- 
crete and steel plates as yielding as a 
child’s sand-pile, have not been justified 
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by the operations of the War of Nations. 
Neither has it been shown that fortifica- 
tions can hold back great armies very 
long. The final test between the forces 
of defense and of offense, it is quite evi- 
dent, is yet to come. 
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If this test should result in the con- 
signment of Europe’s vast defensive 
works to the scrap-heap, then military 
science would revert in one respect to its 
beginnings, when warriors, unprotected 
by any defenses, faced each other in con- 
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flict breast to breast. The frequent em- 
ployment of the bayonet charge in the 
present struggle would seem to indicate 
that the method of primeval man-to-man 
force is by no means a discarded element 
in warfare. Munsey’s Magazine. 


The Old World in the New 


Dangers Arising from Immigration of the Unfit 
By PROFESSOR ROSS of Wisconsin University 


The writer of this article is of opinion 
that there is slow poison for the United 
States in the inferior quality of its immi 
grants who are no longer of the pioneering 
tupe, but are the exploitable kind, and that 
the easy-going American faith in assimila 
tion and the prolific ability of immigrants 
to keep up the population portends nation 
al decline and race extinction, The question 
is one well worthy of our consideration, 
as it affects us here in Canada no less than 
it does our neighbors to the south of the 
horder. 


A® a result of the present inferior 
quality of immigrants into the 
North American continent, we need not 
expect to see anything catastrophic. Pat- 
riotism of the military type will not be 
lacking. Scientific, techni- 


superior classes care for progress. Not 
until the twenty-first century will the 
philosophic historian be able to declare 
with scientific certitude that the cause of 
the mysterious decline that came upon 
the American people early in the twen- 
tieth century was the deterioration of 
popular intelligence by the admission of 
great numbers of backward immigrants. 

To our great basic industries the end- 
less inflow of the neediest, meekest, un- 
skilled alien laborers, many of them 
used to dirt floors, a vegetable diet, and 
child labor, and ignorant of undercloth- 
ing, newspapers, and trade-unions, is 
like a rain of manna; but what of the 


pressure upon the standard of living? 
Throughout our comfortable classes 
one finds high-sounding humanitarianism 
and facile lip-sympathy for immigrants 
co-existing with heartless indifference to 
what depressive immigration is doing and 
will do to American wage-earners and 
their children. If the stream of immi- 
gration included capitalists with funds, 
merchants ready to invade all lines of 
business, lawyers, doctors, engineers, and 
professors qualified to compete immedi- 
ately with our professional men, even 
judges and officials able to lure votes 
away from our own candidates for of- 
fice, the pressure would be felt all along 
the line, and there might 





‘al and business advance 
will continue. But there 
will be a mystericus slack- 
ening in social progress, 
and presently we shall be 
dismayed by the sense of 
falling behind. 

We shall be amazed to 
find the Swiss or the Danes 
or the New Zealanders 
making strides we cannot 
match. Stung with morti- 
fication at losing our erst- 
while lead in the advance- 
ment of the common peo- 
ple, we shall cast about for 
someone to blame. Ulti- 
mate causes, of course, will 
be noticed. There will be 
loud outcry that mothers, 
or teachers, or clergymen, 
or editors, or social work- 
ers are not doing their 
duty. Our public schools, 
solely responsible as they 
obviously are for the in- 
tellectual and moral char- 
acteristics of the people, 
will be roundly denounced; 
and it will be argued that 
church schools must take 
their place. There will be 
trying of this and trying 
of that, together with much 
ingenious legislation. As 
peasantism spreads out in- 
ertia proves unconquer- 
able, the opinion will grow 
that the old American 
faith in the capacity and 
desire of the common peo- 
ple for improvement was a 
delusion, and that only the 








be something heroic in 
these groups standing for 
the equal rights of all races 
to American opportunities. 
But since actually the 
brunt is borne by labor, it 
is easy for the shielded to 
indulge in generous views 
on the subject of immigra- 
tion. 

By their presence the 
foreigners necessarily low 
er the general plane of in- 
telligence, self-restraint, 
refinement, orderliness and 
efficiency. The great ex 
cess of men among them 
leads to sexual immorality 
and the diffusion of privat 
diseases. A primitive mid 
wifery is practised, and 
the ignorance of the poor 
mothers fills the cemetery 
with tiny graves. The wo- 
men go about their homes 
barefoot, and their rooms 
and clothing reek with the 
odors of cooking and un- 
cleanliness. The standards 
of modesty are Elizabeth- 
an. Barriers of speech, 
education, and _ religious 
faith split the people into 
unsympathetic, even hos- 
tile camps. The worst ele- 
ment in the community 
makes use of the ignorance 
and venality of the for- 
eign-born voters to exclude 
the better citizens from 
any share in the control of 
local affairs. The single 
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subscribers that it afford to 
offend any of them by exposing muni- 
cipal The chance to prey 
on the ignorant foreigner tempts the cu- 
pidity and corrupts the ethics of local 
professional The 
multiplying saloons up 
to one for every twenty-six families, is 
communicated to 


cannot 


rottenness. 


and 
thirst, 


business men. 


Slavic 
and 


Americans, re- 


sults in an increase of liquor crimes 
In like manner famil- 
iarity with the immodesties of the for- 
eigners the With 
Americans and the lowest for- 
eigners united by thirst 


the 


among all classes. 
coarsens native-born. 
the basest 
and greed, while 
and the decent 
one another 
little for team-work, it is not surprising 


decent Americans 


foreigners understand too 
that the municipal government is poor 
The 
force, composed of four Lithua- 
two 


and that the taxpayers are robbed. 
police 
nians, Poles, one German, and one 
Irishman, is so that 


after night is common among all 


inefficient “pistol- 
toting”’ 
classes. At times hold-ups have been so 
frequent that it was not considered safe 
for a well-dressed 


self in 


him- 
the foreign sections after dark. 


person to show 

The present immigrant blood imported 
by our captains of industry through well- 
established channels is drained from the 
lower strata of Europe, below standard 
physically, intellectually and morally, in 
perilous measure. 

Because he keeps them clean, neatly 
and in school, children 


dressed are an 
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economic burden to the American. Be- 
cause he lets them run wild and puts them 
to work early, children are an asset to 
the The 


very decency of the native is a handicap 


low-standard foreigner. 


to success and to fecundity. 


—Current Opinion. 


DEVELOPING TH HUDSON 


ROUTE. 


BAY 


Among the steps being taken to de- 
velop the Hudson Bay route into a safe 
and practical line of travel from the Can- 
adian Northwest to Europe is the estab- 
lishment of wireless stations making a 
continuous line of communication from 
Port Nelson and Fort Churchill to the At- 
lantic. In addition to this, government 
forces are at wo. k charting the harbors at 
Port Nelson and Fo:t Churchill, both lo- 
cated on the western shore of Hudson Bay, 
and the harbor at the mouth of the Nod- 
the 
The charting of the harbor 
at the mouth of this river is in connection 


cawai River near southern tip of 


James Bay. 


with a proposed railway leading to the 
southeast. Construction is reported as 
having begun on two lighthouses, one lo- 
cated on each side of the entrance to Port 
Nelson, while a third lighthouse is to be 
built on a newly charted shoal some miles 
out in the bay from that harbor. 


How Wives Can Help Their 
Husbands 


Economy in Dress with Up-to-date 


Style. An Article for 


Lady Readers 


i he rorld econom ng at present, 

m one a or another, and the matter of 
econoem equire neiderable thought, 
There mat homes n ch the wife 
re al fo help o husband make more 
mone In othe er assistance mau take 
the 7 ‘ mm ‘ , n lbress is one 

f the first fems ; } CCONOME" IS Pus 
sible ft etl us ‘ nd the way 
in whiel wi ” he ted thout 
sae} ; } , here in 
d tfed 
*~CONOMY in dress does not neces- 
4 sarily mean out-of-date styles. The 


thrifty housewife can frequently by slight 
alterations o1 
transform it that it 
latest 
subject Vogue says: 

The suit or wrap of last season is hard, 
if not impossible, to remodel, as fulness 
cannot be added to the tight cloth skirts, 
the short jackets, or the sheath-like wraps 
of last winter. But dresses, especially 
evening dresses, lend themselves to re- 
modeling. Therefore it would be wise for 
the woman who wishes to consider the 
mode, and yet to save money, to put her 


additions to a gown so 


will conform to fash- 
decrees with this 


ion’s Dealing 


} 
| 


greatest expenditure on a new and smart 
suit to adapt some of the following sug- 
gestions, which have been tried and found 
to be good, in altering her afternoon and 
evening gowns. 


THE MAGIC OF TULLE NET. 

Tulle and silk net are almost magical 
in what they can accomplish in remodel- 
ing, especially if a bit of fur or bands of 
paillettes are combined with them. First, 
let us consider the silhouette of the even- 
ing gown of last season and then see how 
it may be modernized into that of this 
season. The silhouette of last season was, 
unquestionably, sheath-like; it showed a 
scant waist drapery, some fulness at the 
hips, and narrowed to a point at the feet 
which barely allowed walking. To-day, 
the drapery is more scant at the top of 
the silhouette, but instead of tapering 
toward the feet, it flares. As regards ma- 
terials, the tons of the frocks of last sea- 
son were transparent (as are the tops of 
the new frocks) and the skirts had one, 
two, or three short tunics of sheer 
material. 


AND 


To alter a dress with the line and ma- 
terials just described, the transparent top, 
which is probably worn or soiled, will 
have to be replaced. The new long waist- 
line may sometimes be achieved by at- 
taching a girdle of the material to the old 
bodice. The tunics of last season must 
be removed altogether and new ones, dif- 
ferent in cut and length, must be placed 
over the underskirt. Last of all, the un- 
derskirt must be given width if possible. 
In black or white satin, inverted plaits 
may be inserted at the side sections. Of 
’ gown must be given indi- 
dividual thought, but, as a rule, the skirt 
of last season may form the underskirt 
over which a long, flaring, tulle or chiffon 
skirt may be placed; even some of the 
new, straight, one-piece effects may be 
gained in this way. Where a last season’s 
skirt has been draped, it can be let out and 
refreshed by cl 

Naturally 
involves 


course, each 


saning and pressing. 
such extensive remodeling 
expense, and it should be care- 
fully reckoned before the attempt is made. 
To put the matter in a logical way, a last 
season’s dress may be used as a founda- 
tion on which to build a new one. with the 
idea of minimizing the expense of a gown. 
This being the case, it is unwise to think, 
“Oh, I’ll make over that dress for a mere 
nothing and buy one or two new ones.” 
Usually this means that no thought or 
money is spent in the re-making, and that, 
consequently, the gown is a failure and is 
seldom worn. 

Savings in the matter of dress alone, 
however, is not the only source presented 
to the wife of helping her husband make 
money. The following are one or two in- 
stances quoted in Ladies’Home Journal in 
which owing to her business ability the 
wife has been instrumental in adding to 
the family income. 


A WIFE'S CLEVER IDEA. 

In an Illinois city of thirty thousand 
inhabitants is a journeyman printer who 
declares that his wife is going to make 
him a rich And this statement 
seems entirely plausible after an _ ex- 
amination of the progress already made 
by means of the idea that his wife has 
contributed to his business and is develop 
ing as a “side line.” 

“You've heard,” this husband proudly 
remarks: “the homely old saying that the 
tail somnetimes wags the dog? Well that’s 
the situation in this business exactly. My 
wife always was determined to add some- 
thing to the family income. At first she 
did this by doing certain public work for 
which she is well fitted. But one day she 
returned from a trip brimming over with 
a business idea that, she insisted, would 
work out in ready money and plenty of 
it, because it was based on a universal 
trait of human nature—the love of par- 
ents for their own babies, particularly 
for brand-new babies. 

“T told her that if she would really 
hook up a business idea with that kind of 
bait it would win, but the baiting must be 
mighty cleverly done. Then she unfolded 
her scheme and I put it into finished 
form.” 

He then produced a handsomely printed 
book bound in soft limp leather, on the 


man. 
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BEAUTY 


Made by 


Renfrew Electric 
Manufacturing Co. 




















ELECTRIC 
HEATING 
APPLIANCES 























N' ) gift delights a woman 
so much as something 
that will add charm or ecom- 


In the 
first rank of such eifts must 


fort to her home. 


be placed Canadian Beauty 
electric appliances Their 


handsome appearance, their 


extreme usefulness, their 
extraordinary long life 

evervthing contributes to 
the perfect satisfaction of 





possession. 


Christmas Gifts of ““Made-in-Canada”’ 
CANADIAN BEAUTY Electric Appliances 


Renfrew Electric appliances are made in Canada, by Canadian labor, supported by Canadian capital, 


They are perfect examples of Canada at her best in manufacturing. 


products. 


ahices, 


AND FOOT 


Thev are, first and last, quality goods. 


You can rely on the Canadian Beauty 
We absolutely VuaATrahtee satisfaction with these appli 


They are built for future service, not present relling 


LUMINOUS RADIATOR WARMER 
no ow tl wit ul 










ELECTRIC TRON rhis beautif 





Cle t smoke or smeil when 5 satisfying g rvice The eat is eve 
switch on your Canad Beauty Luminous Radiator tributed, the 1 | WH ee 
Besides — the handsome glowing lamps, Canadiat operating is very s it is « eg abe 
Beauty has Foot W ner attached This Radiato tin you need but Canséian Beauty is 
wi ida bite illv to the comfort f any hotne ing ” ; 

TOASTER An ow the rticles of : 
the Canadian Beauty FE rie Toasts RADIATOR The elect lia 
> . ha 1} ticle for any 1 , , 

f the m he 1 t i" us) I t 

me appear to e ie, Warming ‘ \ nas a how . : 
i rw t yn P 
top i » t offe W 
( ' ; 3 fii \ 


POFPD PEEL EES vp 


If 14424) 







TOASTER STOVE—ThLe illustration shows) the 
handsome, handy littie stove performing 5 © perations 
at once It toasts, fries, boils and grills Heavily 
iickeled t w ist ‘ifetime and give thorough 
ervice all the time \ happy Christmas gift 




















See your dealer or write for catalogue. 


Renfrew Electric 


Mfg. Cv., Limited 


Renfrew, Ontario 
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“THE INGERSOLL TRIO” 





hae 
INGERSOLL ‘ ff INGERSOLL 
PIMENTO cin QcLrso . CHILE 
CHEESE Cream Cheese” CHEESE 


Consists of Inger is superior to any ordin Ingersoll Cream 
soll Cream Cheese ary cheese—in flavor—in (Cheese blended 
ind Sweet Span- rich creaminess—in nutri- with Celene 
ish Pimentos. tive properties. It spreads 
Chile ic nt 
Very appetizing. like butter, never loses its hile cae 
In packages, 10 freshness, and is_ highly; ind delicious. Ir 
ind 15c. economical, packages, 15c. 
\ Ask your 
j Grocer. 


The Ingersoll 
Packing Co., 
‘i Ltd., 
Ingersoll, 





Ont. 














Tate 
4 gs, 2 ypgin a 
ry 23 er. yi x 


te ee ek ee Lee rod 


[t Never F ail to Please by Flavor 
and Quality 


\ USE ONLY 


; FEARMAN’S 


STAR BRAND 
\l& Breakfast Bacon 


iN ONLY PRIME CANADIAN HOGS 
y) USED IN ITS MANUFACTURE 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR FEARMAN’S 
JIN F. W. FEARMAN CO., LTD. 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
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Learn How to Shoot 











Lord Kitchener emphasizes Lord Roberts’ remarks on the vital importance of a knowledge of 
rifle shooting, 
fy splendid arm for training boys or met id has bee idopted by the Canadian Government 
! s f Cadet Corps Phe acti S very sin to t ra Ross M ry Arm, and the 
Sights t xcellent, wt the 1 \ th irrel is as great as it f her celebrated Ross 
Mode 1 Spler 1} oar f | farm, perfectly safe indsothe °> short or long rifle 
ges WwW re used ‘ g nvVWw here ] st ut ( 





Ross Cadet 
models at 


Kifles sell at 
$25.00) and 


$12.00, other 
upWards. 








Best dealers every where sell them Complete catalogue free 


ROSS RIFLE COMPANY . 


sent on request. 


QUEBEC, QUE. 














cover of which was stamped the alluring 
title: “Our Baby.” The foreword, ad- 
dressed to the mother receiving the book, 
explained that “This volume is presented 
to you by the merchants whose announce- 
ments appear in it.” 

“There’s the scheme,” declared the en- 
thusiastic husband, “that is already multi- 
plying our family income by four. And 
we’re not fairly started yet. These books 
are sent only to mothers of new babies. 
The births are taken from the official 
records. Each merchant who has an ‘an- 
nouncement’ in the book agrees to pay us 
five cents for every book that we place in 
the hands of the mother of a new-born 
babe in his city or territory. This means 
a permanent and practically perpetual 
sale. And it gets us from one dollar to 
two dollars and fifty cents for every book. 
The book contains practically every fea- 
ture to be found in any other baby book, 
and many other features in addition. 
There is about everything in it that re- 
lates to the proper care of a baby—and 
all told simply and concisely. But it is 
the idea behind it that makes it go and 
brings in the money. My wife has now an 
office in a large city and is managing the 
soliciting campaign. I look after the 
manufacturing end only. Already it is 
bringing us an income three times the 
size of my own, and I can’t see anything 
that can stop it from sweeping us on to a 
comfortable fortune.” 
A LEAK-STOPPER IN A 


“MOVIE” THEATER. 


The manager of a “movie” theater in a 
town of three thousand inhabitants de- 
clares: “I couldn’t make a living in this 
business without the help that my wife 
gives me. She sells the tickets and there 
are no leaks in the box office. But what 
counts most is the fact that she makes 
customers. She never took in a nickel 
without handing back a ‘Thank you’ and 
a smile. She’s as modest as a buttercup 
and makes the right atmosphere about the 
place. If I had to keep a cashier who was 
inclined to be ‘fresh’ my trade would drop 
off quickly. My wife helps to get and 
hold the best people in the town—those 
that would otherwise pass up the ‘movie’ 
for the regular drama. They like her and 
they come here in spite of a feeling that 
perhaps it is not quite ‘the thing’ to do. 
Her face at the window and her influence 
are what furnish them with an excuse for 
seeing the films. 

“Then, too, she looks after things when 
I’m taking films back and forth from the 
city. I don’t have to worry about details 
while she’s on the job.” 

Many other “movie” managers can 
doubtless give much the same testimonial. 


“ce 


SPIKING THE ENEMY’S GUNS. 

Business capabilities in a wife are often 
brought to the surface by a sudden family 
emergency that is not necessarily a seri- 
ous calamity. In a Western town, in the 
great grain belt, is a business that was 
threatened with extinction at the hands of 
a powerful rival. 

The husband owned five grain elevators 
and his operations 
small. 

At the height of 
however, 


were by no means 


the harvest season, 
he was taken ill and he had no 
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trained lieutenant who could take his 
place and direct affairs from the cen- 
tral office. His wife instantly realized 
the necessity for immediate action. She 
turned the invalid over to his mother, 
went to the office and took hold of the 
business. 

Although her husband had seldom con- 
sulted her with reference to his business 
he had not been deliberately secretive. The 
result was that his keen wife had “read be- 
tween the lines” and put two and two to- 
gether until she had formulated a mental 
map of his business and its strategie situ- 
ation that would have astonished him if 
he could have entered into her view of it. 

Although the husband was not desper- 
ately ill she asked him a few questions, 
assured him that things were running 
smoothly at the office and talked as little 
about business as possible. When she had 
been long enough at the helm to confirm 
her intuitions regarding the lay of the 
land she sent for the owner of the power- 
ful competitive organization, looked him 
squarely in the eye, and said substantially 
this to him: 

“Mr. Doe, my husband is ill. It is evi- 
dent from your tactics that you already 
know this. But I don’t want you to make 
the mistake of counting too securely on 
this fact. If you think that the time has 
come to pinch us out, push us off the map 
and take his whole territory for yourself 
it is clear that you have failed to take 
several things into consideration. Four 
of our elevators are located in a territory 
where you can’t touch us. One reason 
why you can’t is that you operated there 
once and the farmers know from experi- 
ence the game you play, and they don’t 
like it. You can never get a foothold 
there again. You’re shut out. That is 
where we have four elevators. 

“Our other elevator is located in the 
very heart of your territory. You have 
about thirty stations in that territory. 

Evidently you think this is a strong point. 
On the contrary it is your weakness. If 
I put up the price of grain at our one 
elevator in your territory to-morrow it 
will set the pace for you at your thirty 
stations. You'll have to meet it. And 
you will be obliged to meet it at thirty 
buying stations instead of one. 

“I hope I make myself clear to you. If 
I don’t let me add that unless you assure 
me that you are going to play fair and 
be a decent competitor I’ll put the price 
of grain at our elevator in your district to 
a point where you will have to handle this 
crop in your thirty elevators without a 
cent of profit. And if there is any doubt 
in your mind as to whether we can stand 
the strain I’ll give you my word of honor 
that we can. Remember we'll be running 
one elevator on that basis while you'll 
be playing to the same key with thirty. 
We have four elevators that will be oper- 
ated at a profit while you have none. Fur- 
thermore I assure you we have ample 
capital to carry out such a program and 
not feel it. 

“I don’t want to start anything like 
that. It would be far better for both of 
us to do business in your territory at a 
reasonable margin of profit. Don’t you 
think it would, Mr. Doe?” 
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The Man 
Who Gambles 


With money is playing far safer 





than the man who gambles with 
health. 

Money When lost can sometimes 
be regained, but health lost—is 
another matter. 





Every person gambles — with 
health who drinks coffee; it con- 
tains caffeine, a subtle cumulative 
drug. It may not seriously affect 
one at onee, because its work is 
slow—but sure. 





The safe way is to quit coffee and 


POSTUM 


It is made of wheat and a small proportion of wholesome 


use 


molasses, skilfully roasted and blended to produce a delieious 
Java-like flavour. 
You get the rich food value of the grain. in Postum. and if 
is absolutely free from caffeine, or any other drug, 
Postum comes in two forms 


Regular Postum-—must be well-boiled. 5c 


and 2c packages. 


Instant Postum—<0lulle——no boiling—made in 
the cup with hot water, instantly. 30¢ and 50e tins. 


d hy Croce’rs 


Both kinds are delicious Cost per cup about ihe same s0) 


evervwhere ! 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” for POSTUM 








Follow Shackleton 


Sir Ernest Shackleton is taking Bovril to the Antaretice be 
cause lis men must get every ounee of nourishment out of 
their food. Yo 1, too, can be sure of be Ing ourished if 
you take Bovril. Even a plain meal ( 
strength and nourishment if you are taking Bovril. But 


remember Shackleton’s words: It must be BOVRIL 


vields much more 


Of all Stores, ete., at 1l-oz. 25c¢.; 2-0z. 40¢.: 4-0z. 70 S-oz. $1.30 16-0z. $2.25 Bovril Cordial 


large, $1.25; 5-0z. 40c. 16-0z, Johnston's Fluid Beet (Vimbos), £1.20 
S.H.B. 
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- "LL, CLL LLL “T sure do,’ was the response, “and su 
that’s the way we’re going to do it too.” : to 
CLARK’S CLARK’S As he passed out of the door his keen 
eyes shot back an admiring glance at the th 
woman who was so successfully doing mi 
TOMATO PORK AND substitute duty for her sick husband, and th 
when that husband recovered his health co 
. and again took up the reins of his busi- an 
KETCHUP BEANS ness he quickly discovered that he had ‘7 
N nothing further to fear from the Doe > Je 
fy. Company. pe 
, — 12 oz. and 16 oz. Plain Chili N That keen little woman, while substitut- - 
N Bottles Tomato Sauce N | ing for her sick husband, put spikes in ‘. 
J the guns of a powerful enemy that had ss 
N prepared from only There is no need to dilate clearly determined upon a complete con- be 
N choice, red, ripe to- on the quality—you KNOW quest. That husband had never _ been “ 
; matoes and the finest CLARK’S. N able to accomplish this result, and he had o 
N selected spices. Guar N been fighting for several years. The wife , | 
N anteed absolutely Have you tried the 2’s Tall carried the war right into the enemy’s ny 
N neh end t eadele size, which contains enough ome ord perl their whole battery 
S no artificial preserva for the small family at a ‘ ee es n: 
N tives or coloring mat very moderate price? Ask st 
N ter. The finest yet your grocer for it. , 7 
\ we Wireless Telephony h 
W CLARK LIMITED MONTREAL Apparatus to Carry Messages tI 
N ° ’ ‘ \ Over 60 Miles Being Perfected ‘ 
LL SULELLSSL LIST TTA YIT1/ SLTTLL WHU/ ; ) c 
= ——— By JACQUES BOYER f 
——————— eS h 
I The dau is not far distant when the prin b 
i | ciple of wireless transmission oill be suc Ss 
H cessfully applied to telephony. As the u 
| Free to Women accompanying article shows investigations ‘ 
i] have been carried to a point where com 
1 plete vuecess is in sight and it may not ’ 
| In Canada many people think of St It’s a strong body-!uilding food be long before the new system ia put om 
Vincent Arrowro as an invalid’s that’s easily divested bv the weakest = baete . 
| food only stomach, 
| ' rIRELESS telephony, one of the t 
| The reason it’s used Tol uvalids is Old and young alike enjoy Arrowroot W most remarkable applications of , 
} om ses Mais that makes it so valu When it’s properly prepared, so we electricity is the transmission of sounds c 
| eee Ne ene ee have printed a or spoken words to a distance by means of . 
a microphone at one station and a tele- ' 
\ 





i| ; 

{| || phonic receiver at the other, the two in- 

| . | | struments being connected, not by a wire, : 
| | . \ 


|| but only by trains of aerial electric 














_ ARROWROOT RECIPE BOOK ~—s 
I As the tones of the human voice and 
i| es , ; those of musical instruments involve 
| Write to-day to our Montreal office for your copy—it tells you how to make thousands of vibrations per second, the 
| simply delicious cakes, Biscuits, Puddings, Sauces, Custards, Blanc Manges, etc., electric waves employed in wireless tele- 
| trom St. Vincent Arrowroot. phony must be sustained and of great ‘ 
frequency (80,000 to 100,000 per second) ; 
St. Vincent Arrowroot Growers & Exporters Association in order to assure uninterrupted trans- 
i} KINGSTON, ST. VINCENT, B.W.I. mission, as Blondel has shown. Several ' 
experimenters have accomplished this re- | 
Sole Canadian Agent: Frank L. Benedict & Co.. Montreal sult, by two general methods. In the > | 
g method first employed high-frequency al- | 
a wren moms ne ternators or rapidly rotating static induc- 








: ne {ion machines were used. In order to 

evade certain practical difficulties Poul- 

. sen e red the singing arc. This is an 

| } 7 |: hi = " oe ki : , ‘ 5 en employed t Zc . é 

1 ‘ W lave In stock a large number of cuts | : : 

i] 5 . electric arc, produced by a direct current 
A Good | 


} . Riad . : 1 = m Py . . : 
which have been used in the editorial | | dynamo, in the circuit of which induct- 











{| Opportu nitv ee o this publication, Any person || ance coils and a condenser are intercal- 
‘a ( si So aD + tnese can secure them at | | ated. The arc is formed, not in the open 
i] ; as es yreally reduced prices, in some cases for less air, but in a conducting atmosphere com- 
| fo secure some excellent than the original photographs cost us. Make posed of hydrogen and ia canines, 
] engravings at low rates your selection from either past or current issues similar to illuminating gas. In these con- 
i ind write us. ditions electric oscillations, which may 
I ya number 500,000 per second, are produced 
\ Phe MacLean Publishing Co., Limited in the arc. If the singing are is employ- 
| 143-153 University Avenue, TORONTO ed to excite an antenna indirectly, by in- 
i} wiles: , ’ . duction, the antenna emits sustained P 
i! ——— waves of great frequency, which are very 
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suitable for the transmission of 
tones and spoken words. 

A microphone inserted in the circuit of 
the antenna impresses the necessary 
modifications upon the emitted waves, and 
the sounds are reproduced by a telephone 
connected with the antenna of the dist- 
ant station. 

A few years ago Capt 


musical 


. Colin and Lieut. 
Jeance of the French navy made some ex- 
periments in wireless telephony between 
the Eiffel tower and Villejuif, five 
distant; then between a warship and a 
land station 12 miles apart; and finally 
between two land stations separated by 
a distance of 62 miles. After these mod- 
est beginnings the electricians of the 
Compagnie Generale Radiotelegraphique, 
which had constructed the apparatus used 
by Colin and Jeance made improvements, 
particularly in the 
had found 
strong currents. 


miles 


microphone, which 


been unable to sustain very 


Successful communication 
has recently been made between Paris and 
Voves, a distance of about 62 miles, with 
the new apparatus, which is briefly de- 
scribed below. 

The are is formed in an atmosphere 
composed of hydrogen and acetylene, the 
former obtained from hydrolith (calcium 
hydride) and the latter from calcium car- 
bide. The 


same generator, 


telephonic 


evolved in the 
where they are induced to 
unite by vigorous stirring. The carburet- 
ed hydrogen which results from their 
union passes, at a little than at- 
mospheric pressure, ino a_ cylinder 6 
inches in height and 16 inches in diameter. 
Three electric occupying the ver- 
tices of an equilateral triangle and con- 
nected in placed inside the 
cylinder, which has two lateral ppenings. 
One of these openings is covered,with red 
glass and serves as a window through 
which the arcs may be observed. The 
other opening is covered with parchment, 
which serves as a safety valve, and is 
ruptural in case of an explosion due to 
the accidental admission of air, which 
forms an explosive mixture with the other 


two gases are 


more 


arcs, 


series, are 


gases. 

Each are is formed between a fixed disk 
of copper and a rod of carbon 1-25 inch in 
diameter, so mounted that it can be raised 
or lowered from the outside by turning a 
erank. The arcs are established by rais- 
ing the carbons into contact with the cop- 
rbons are then lowered 
about 1-25 


per disk. The ca 
sufficiently to produce arcs 
inch long. Although the 
which form the positive electrodes, are 
gradually consumed, they need no regulat- 
ors because their waste is compensated by 
a deposit of carbon produced by the de- 
composition of the surrounding gas. 

It is necessary, however, to cool the 
copper disk by a current of water. Each 
disk forms the bottom of a vertical cylind- 
er filled with petroleum oil and containing 
a worm through which a steady flow of 
is maintained. The water 
which in turn cools the copper 


carbon rods, 


water cools 


the oil, 


disk. When the part of the disk at which 
the are is formed becomes burned it is 
only necessary to turn the disk slightly 


a fresh sur- 
In this way 


by hand in order to present 
face to the electric current. 
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The Cost of 
High Living 


s notin dollars and cents 
alone, 


but in the breaking down of those 


functions of the human body that bring 
health and happiness and in the depletion 
of those vital forces that contribute to long 


life. 


eating a simple, natural food like 


Health and high efhiciency come from 


Shredded Wheat 


combined with regular habits and proper 


outdoor exercise. 


In this food you have 


all the body-building elements of the whole 
wheat grain made digestible by steam-cook- 


ing, s shredding and baking. 


**War prices 


+9 


need not affect the cost of living in the 


home 


where Shredded Wheat is known. 


Always the same in price and quality. 


Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits with hot mi!'c 


needed for work or play. 


and a little cream furnish natural warmt) 
for a cold day and supply all the nutriment 
Delicious for any 
meal in combination with baked apples, sliced 
bananas, canned peaches, pears or any fruit. 


“It’s All in the Shreds’ 


“*Made in Canada” 


The Canadian Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd. 


by 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. East 
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MILK 
CHOCOLATE 


The Cream of all the Milk Chocolates 


Webb’s Milk Chocolate is an ideal food as well as a delicious confection. Un- 
equalled in real goodness. It is nourishing, wholesome and sustaining. Made 
from fine cocoa beans, rich milk and pure sugar. You cannot buy anything 
better for the children. 


Made in Nut Bars, Arabs, Orchids, Rings and Tablets. Ask your grocer or 
confectioner. 


The Harry Webb Co., Limited, Toronto 




































































CO-OPERATION IN COG-WHEELS 


The Manufacturer Who Studies Farm Service Wins. 
December Farmer’s Magazine Talks Some 


!) vt em where it about six davs 
the Vea wi ig Hee for a CO-O} ration ! coy Wheels s Telt This subject s ably trente \ \1 rew Kvle ? th 
é ; 
\ 
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WILL CATTLE SELL HIGH? —£y James E. Poole. THE ICELANDER—-A FARMER — 7}, F.C. MacKenzie. 


Chicag about the North Americar The leelander, of which race Tom «Johnson, M.P.P.. ot 

ISINESS , what the packers are loiny. It will be Win pey, is a worthy representative, makes good in prairi 

rth ollars to anv tarn for its authoritative nquirs farming. “This article tells about some things he has don 
to facts Illustrated 

A TIDAL WAVE IN EGGS.-By Walter Simpson. THE POETRY OF ACHIEVEMENT. By W. D. Albright. 

Phe storv of Prince Edward Island’s big increase in hei This brilliant writer of the Peace River gives an inspira 

poultry output after one vear of co-operative eye tional piet for all readers The man who plants and 


Ture 
aps has achieved truly and can glory in his work. 


SUGAR BEETS AND CANADA’S CHANCE. 


treat 
USst i 


reles forms an interesting story, il ‘ 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS--THE SOLUTION 


By Inspector R. Lees. es 
After are. st \ n tn State > ad a the nes es By Ww. A.4 raick. 
oes a Ms ots ' : : . ee ‘ What about our suga) crops for next vear Will Canada 
this « eationist comes to the conclusion that consolidation aie hanes TI ; ‘ ° 
SOW more n t eal e subjyee s discussed) by is ‘tl 
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* your friends for a Xmas reminder. 
Subscription, $2 a year. Single Copies, 20 Cents. 
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a remarkable constancy of the arcs is 
obtained. 


Three arcs are used because the re- 
quired voltage (3 * 110 ~ 330) ean con- 
veniently be obtained from a fed current 
varying from 500 to 700 volts, by inter- 
posing an adjustable resistance. There is 
no advantage in increasing the number of 
ares and, consequently, the voltage, be- 
cause the microphone is injured by spark- 
ing if the current through it exceeds 0.6 
ampere. 


The arcs are included in the circuit of 
a 700-volt dynamo, together with a pair 
of choking coils which protect the dynamo 
from high frequency currents, and a vari- 
able resistance which prevents short-cir- 
cuiting and assures the constancy of the 
arcs. 


This circuit, the oscillating circuit, also 
includes a variable condenser, and the 
primary coil of an adjustable transformer. 
The secondary coil of this transformer is 
not connected directly to the antenna, but 
forms part of an intermediate circuit, 
called the filtering circuit, which greatly 
increases the range, destroys parasitic 
waves and supplies the antenna with 
waves of a single and perfectly uniform 
length. 

This transformer, or inductive coupl- 
ing, is composed of two flat spirals of cop- 
per ribbon mounted in frames. One of 
these frames is fixed, while the other is 
hinged like a shutter, so that the angle 
between the planes of the spirals can be 
regulated easily and quickly. The filter- 
ing circuit is coupled with the antenna in 
a precisely similar manner, and is com- 
pleted by the intercalation of a variable 
condenser. The antenna circuit—radiat- 
ing circuit—includes a condenser and a 
variable inductance coil, in addition to the 
resonator, or spiral by which it is coupled 
with the filtering circuit. 

The microphone is composed of nine- 
teen microphone cells, each formed of pul- 
verized carbon pressed by a thin plate of 
carbon. The cells are arranged on a cir- 
cular disk, and are covered by the mouth 
of the megaphone. One of the turns of 
the resonator is connected to earth 
through the microphone. This arrange- 
ment eliminates the sputtering noises 
that are heard when the microphone is 
inserted directly in the antenna circuit, 
and removes the limitation to the energy 
supplied to the antenna. 


In the experiments recently made at the 
laboratory of the Compagnie Generale 
Radiotelegraphique, waves from 900 to 
1,100 meters in length were employed for 
transmission. Trumpet calls can be pro- 
duced at the receiving station, with the aid 
of a keyboard connected with the oscillat- 
ing circuit of the sending station. 


The Italian scientists, Majorona and 
Vanni, are endeavoring to increase the 
range of wireless telephony by utilizing 
the vibrations of liquid veins. Other 
pioneers are working in the field, and we 
may expect to be able, one of these days, 
to telephone from Paris to New York.— 
Scientific American. 
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“VIYELLA” 
FLANNEL 


Plain Colors! Stripes! 
Tartan Plaids! 


(Reg'd) 


Fall and Winter Designs for 1914 


Scotch 


“Viyella” can be obtained at all leading 


retail stores. 


This ticket is your protection against substitutes 





DOES 
NOT 
SHRINK 


‘*‘Viyella 


(Reg’d) 





For FROCKS 
IF nick 


ICKERBOCKERS 
NIGHT DRESSES 
DAY SHIRTS 
PYJAMAS, Etc. 








Stamped on every 2'4 yards of each piece 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


It would be difficult to find a more appropriate Christmas Gift 
than the Knechtel Kitchen Kabinet, 
containers for flour, sugar, ete., 
spoiling. 


It enables the thrifts 


with its airtight, sanitary 
which prevents all waste 
housewife to dispense with a 

and earns its cost over and over again. 
Write for catalogue A, 
illustrating the many styles 


SOLD BY BEST 
STORES IN EVERY 


Look for the Trademark 
lescribing and 


FURNITURE 
TOWN AND 


NECHTEL 
ITCHEN 7 


ABINET 


The Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet Co., Limited 


Hanover, Ontario 


Registered. 
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No matter if the ice is rough, Auto- re 
mobile Skates will help you to get over it om 


fast and safe. They are sharp and keen. = 
They hold to the ice. thi 


Because they are perfectly balanced, " 


have blades of hard-tempered nickel steel ff 
with aluminum tops, supports and_ flanges h 
that give them astonishing strength. ep 
You can get automobile skates from good dealers. 4 = 
lie 
Write now for our 1914-15 “Automobile” Year Book, = 
the book of reliable Hockey information. Contains pictures of all of 
champion teams and their records. To be had free for the asking. 
Mention MacLean’s Magazine and address. be 
Hi 
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th 
; in 
Au tomobile Canada Cycle & Motor w 
S Company, Limited ; 
rates WEST TORONTO - 
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Through German OO" _ sia lalaiaain . 
Spectacles 








vil Pr Is “‘little-bit”’ helpi 
A Civil Prisoner of War Gives S itt C- it ec ping 
Us Germany's View of the S ' 
Great Conflict you to save! 
: 
i 
The writer of this article was, soon after — WIN | 7 |] 6 EF, 7 7 
the outbreak of war, arrested as a ¢py in OSSCS as W eC as SaV ings, very ~ ' 
Germany, but was able satisfactorily to po \4 \ 5 
prove his innocence. The account here ce” 5) | little- bit’’ cou nts | Little bits Jost : 
given of the German viewpoint of the war 5 . [ 
will enable us, if not to sympathize with, — at home discourage men who earn. ' 
at any rate to understand to some extent, : 
and make some allowance for the vicws 7 ° ° 
Sold tp Bir ag ois oy ta alow Little bits saved help to furnish a home; 
make a man cheerful and confident; make 
URING the first weeks of the war, ¢ vs 7 . . 
the feeling against Russia was up- a W ife feel she counTS. 
permost in the minds of the Germans. 
She was generally regarded as the main y ae | . ‘TEC 
instigator of the war. Panslavism under i Sav © th rough . our ¢ lee ANT . It costs 
her rulership was the motive of it. The little > but you use such lots! And, if eac h 
Germans regard her as being in such a |& 
state of barbarism that they could not time V ou use it, V Ou shake On more than 
comprehend England’s understanding 
with her, nor could they comprehend her V OU W ant, Or spill some dow n the h uNGTY 
understanding with a Latin race when 
she might and ought to have had an alli- old sink, mightn’ { Vv Ou just as W ell Hing 
ance with Germany. For the German any 
race which is not Teutonic is quite a lower IT1¢ Ney dow nN it too! P 
order of humanity. This has been so fo 
mene psc toe Naaetoag ea wo Mua Get a cleaner that won’t waste or shake—a cleaner 
ses sunlo Aus a. Pe 9 a ‘ : 
ici Mile cate ieee lena aie thes which. doesn’t spill and can’t put an atom where it 
English declaration of war, which was em, _ oa ; 7 ys : : ; . : 
es cies ot came neti oe doesn’t change into shine. Get Sapolio—solid, suds-y, 

. . : . ‘or P 73 . Oo ve 7 > > _ ~, = ¢ yr a ‘ F , : ' 4 hy » 4 
the most intelligent German will not see W asteless, Casy -working Sapolio! that won't choke : 
that Germany’s policy for years past ne- ° . ° ° 
cessarily was a constant menace to a the waste pipe with particles or get into careless, 
country in England’s position. He will Pas of | Pee 
say that Germany had no intention of at wasterul ways. 
any time seeking to injure England, and — _— 
that is his only answer to the objection . Watch how Sapolio lasts See how slowly And see! Your cake of Sapolio doesn’t : 
that she was steadily seeking to put her- it wears compared with the kind of cleaners seem to have decreased size for all the work 2 
self into a position in which she would be whose application you cannot regulate. See — it has done at cleaning and shining and bright 
able to do so. what whole tablefuls of kitchen things it will ening your kitchen your Spotle Down. 

The Japanese ultimatum had a violent put the twink e into knives and forks, kettles Yes, you'll make home sapfy home- a q 
effect upon the general feeling. The mere ind spoons, aluminum and enamel-ware and millions of women have done — with the econo 
fact that the Japanese, a yellow race, lots of things beside. mies you start by Sapolio savin 
should have come into a war between F 
Europeans was regarded as an outrage pad i 
upon Western civilization, which was laid 
at the door of England. Many who took 
this view quite forgot that in the very F x 5 
first days they had expressed pious be- ; 
liefs, if not hopes, that Japan would take : 
advantage of the war and of the fact that | jyscummnmson ——— — see - — —_ | 


Russia’s debt to her had not yet been paid 
off to open fresh hostilities against Russia. 














The gradual result of these events has 


TRY IT FOR 30 DAYS 








Get Into the Firing | 











been that during the last weeks the ob- | Saves on Coal and Furnace Worry 
ject of popular sentiment has changed. . yits 
Hatred against England has gone up by Line cangurty - Awad wer 
leaps and bounds. For England, they say, We want representatives in every locality in | 

- comes Se a ae reis speculation Cunada to take new and enewal subscrip | e 
the war is a base comme rcial pec mag Ma Lean's Magazin vou will aed The Chicage Heat Regulater 
in the interests of her trade; this has al- the public on will appeal _ strongls to the K wo on 
ways been the selfish policy of the menage Ma Bey ery oe ses Mite This me and a 

° Me 7s you will d the work lk th” remunerative and ' SO EARLY RISING ; HE 
“Kramervolk” (shopkeepers), which word dignified oat NO EARLY RISING TO GET rm 
is now one of the most favored designa- If you have the fighting blood in your veins 7 y ' 
. ri A and are seeking larger opportunities, write us " y I 
tions of the English. for complete information, Reg em} t 

The immaculate attitude as regards the The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited Write to-day for free booklet “ A." 
outbreak of the war which Germany as- 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario OTTERVILLE MFG. CO., Limited 

; , 4 Otterville, Ontario 


sumes, and has set forth in a pamphlet, 
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OTL EL , { published also, for the benefit of America, 
5 y in the English language, and very ably 






* é compiled, has not, in fact, quite the basis 
: BA | claimed for it. But the nation, including 


| the Social Democrats, are firmly persuad- 
| ed that the Kaiser did not want war. 
The Germans never seriously believed 
that their breach of Belgian neutrality 
was the cause of England’s declaration of 
war. They affect not to place the smallest 
belief in France’s assurance that she 
would not disturb the neutrality, and they 
| say that French troops had in fact al- 
| ready crossed the frontier, and that 


© an a! -~ * yi | French officers were found in Liege. The 
’ onmneniid ; compact between the allies not to conclude 
; , 4 any separate peace afforded ill-disguised 


| disappointment, and it is regarded as an- 
other instance of England’s cunning sel- 
fish policy. Till then people had con- 
tidently spoken of a conclusion of the war, 
Send Your Friends Gifts of resulting from the utter defeat of 
66 y) France, in four or five weeks’ time. Peo- 
Wear-Ever : ple still talk confidently of a complete ulti- 

os mate victory for Germany. They speak of 

ALUMINUM vA our prospects almost with pity, saying 

what a mistaken policy we have followed, 

C ki U il 4 and how greatly we might have profited 

00 Ing tens! S i by neutrality; forgetting that thereby we 
NOTHING site eins: aided should have laid ourselves vastly more 

\ vive greater delight than a} open to the charge of pursuing a mere 

goer of “Wear-Ever™ Alum selfish policy of gain. 

As the war proceeded the Germans 
seemed to awake to a certain new convic- 
tion that the downfall of England was at 

| hand. The writer has a particularly vivid 


For Christmas 





; 

Wear A \ ensile save, time 4 recollection of one Sunday afternoon, 
Po Pe es when he overheard the conversation of 
mes “filled” #& two young men standing on the steps of 
© pul on ths the post-office, one of whom was reading 

sich oso oa pene swe fo the latest war news. Though being stared 

f it Cana id | at and pointed out, and noticing whisper- 
WearEver™ “Sets.” i ing as one approached, constituted some 

ct ne, eee of the innocent unpleasantnesses of the 
Fhe “Wear-] Kitchen,” which tells @ position, in this case the writer had not 
~~ Ue been noticed. “England is going smash!” 

Replace utensils that wear out % said the young man, with his eyes still on 
With utensils that “Wear-Ever.” the newspaper, in a tone as of sudden 


| wondering realization. ““Must go smash,” 
answered the other. 

Germany is now making great efforts 

to win the enthusiasm of the Poles, but 


pression by Prussia of the Polish nation- 
been too great. The Poles, knowing the 


Prussian character, feel they cannot trust 
now the Prussian overtures of freedom. 





Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd. Dept. 44, Tor nto. Ontari 


s \\ Measure 
eer) : . I enclose | The writer has it from one of their na- 
 & tionality that the Prussian Poles regard 
‘ Ald VA sone. : } . . 
I buy my cooking ware of (Dealer's Name 7) the filling up, since the outbreak of the 





be 


é a war, of the Archbishopric of Posen, so 
pa ——— | many years wrongfully kept vacant by 
ong T A M M E R I W G Prussia, merely as a feeble bait. 

Declaration of war followed declaration 


or Stuttering may make life miser- of war till the official placard in the post- 


able for your child, or for one of your offices of countries with which communi- 
family or friends. If it does, you cation was broken had little space left. 
owe it to the sufferer to investigate There was a grave misgiving as to Italy, 
the successful Arnott methods of which still continues. The Germans are 


permanently curing these disturbing 
impediments. We will gladly give 
you full particulars and references. 


concealing a resentment against her for 
her faithlessness of the Triple Alliance. 


Cured pupils everywhere. They do not like to say much as yet, lest 


THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE 


Italy might adopt hostile activity, but 
there is little doubt that they hope at the 
end of the war to make her feel that such 


BERLIN, ONTARIO, CANADA conduct does not pay. The Nineteenth | 





Century. 


she cannot win their confidence. The op- | 


ality, not only in Posen but in Silesia, has | 
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LANKETS are 
luxuriously 
clean, soft and 

fleecy when washed 
with LUX. Every 
housewife knows that 
blankets are very liable 
to shrink in the wash 
and become hard and 
thick. LUX isthe ideal 
preparation for wash- 
ing blankets, all woollen 
things, fine laces, 
etc., because it cannot 
shrink them. 
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LUX is the economical 
cleanser — it dissolves 
readily in hot water- 
makes a foamy, cream-like 
lather which coaxes rather 


than forces the dirt out 
of clothes. 
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8 ' Sold at 
10 cents 








Made in 
Canada by 
Lever 
Brothers 
Limited, 
Toronto. 
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We have a proposition whkereby 
n of energy and enterprise can 
add materially to their present 
income Does $10 a week more 
look good to you? Then write 
to-day for further particulars 
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. Italy’s 
Literary Renaissance 


Men Who are Leading in the 
New Art Movement 





More than 70 
Quartettes, too 


HEN you rely on the EDISON 
\ PHONOGRAPIL for your winter's 


entertainment, you are not confined 


By EDMUND G. GARDNER 


The literature of Italy is entering upon 


a new cra, Commencing cith Carduce * ‘ an P . 
writers and pocts hare come to the front . Lo Cirand Opera Singers or Pango Dar Wie. 
rho promise to create ain literature For Instance : there are more than “evenly 
the country which cradled the Renaissance 


Quartette Records; from the frivolous “Great 
Bie Blue Eved Baby,” and tender melodies 
like “Old Black Joe” to the magnificent 
quartette from “Rigoletto.” Mozart’s Twelfth 


In the accompanuing art coai brie appr 
ation is ¢ en the or fhe more 
rominent of the new sehool 
Mass and beautiful sacred hvmnes as “7 ead, 
, — ¢ * and “Abi With Me.” 
HE name of Carducci marks the Kindly Light” and ‘Abide 














highest achievement of modern Italy 


in literature. There is no other that can . he 
be mentioned in the same breath with new 
those of Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, and her 





great poets of the past. Born in 1836, PHONOGRAPH 


Carducci lived through the whole epoch 
of the unification of Italy, and represents 
(THE INSTRUMENT WITH THE DIAMOND POINT) 


in an unique fashion, the national ideals 
of the Risorgimento. Every phase of 
that immortal struggle, the seamy no less 
than the heroic side, is reflected in his 
verse. The satirical poems of his middle 
period, “Iambics and Epodes,” are prac- , ; 
tically contemporaneous with Swinburne’s come of the rousing — selections 
“Songs before Sunrise,” and in part cover nade expressly for the Edison 
the same ground. 

It is in his later work, the “Barbarous 














If you like music that thrills 
that makes vou feel as well as hear 


ask the edison dealer to per 


Phonograph by the Britixh Male 


Odes,” that Carducci’s genius reaches its Quartette Knickerbocker senegal 
high-water mark. These “barbarous” tette and Manhattan Ladies 
lyrics—so called, the poet tells us, because (Juartette. 
they would have sounded such to the ears 7”. ; | 
and taste of the ancients—discard the use Phen, vou'll be able to examine 
of rhyme, and attempt to reproduce the the Edison for vourself the 


various Latin metres in Italian verse, ex- 
pressing contemporary thought or depict- : 
ing contemporary life, in a form as close breakable and long - playing 
to classical models us the genius of a mod- 
ern language will allow. 


diamond reproducing point, un 


records, superior motors: and eon- 
struction, concealed horns, and 


ITALY’S LITERARY DICTATOR. Cabinets made in true’ Period 


Such experiments have often been made -tvles, in perfect harmony with : 
before; with Carducci they were no mere a . aera 
meee; ewe ee eee the finest furniture. Qég 
literary pose or pedantic artifice, but the won. 


authentic utterance of the classical tradi- . 
tion inherent in the Italian nature There are Edison dealers everywhere. Go to the one nearest you and ask for a 
As sciiiaiie religion, Carducci stood free demonstration, or write us for complete information to-day. 
AS C -erns 3 Py < 7 Ps) 


for anti-clericalism. In an early impro- + 

visation, he had hailed Satan as the sym- Thomas A. Edison Inc., Orange, N. J. 
bol of revolt and material progress; in | 

one of his later odes, “In a Gothic 
Church,” he turns away from the dark 
mysteries of “the inaccessible king of 
spirits,” whose temples exclude the sun, 
to the smiling fields where love glows in 


the eyes of Lydia. Though for a time dis- ! 
illusioned by the course of Italian politics, _ an 
Carducci was to the last a patriot. 

For forty-six years, save for a short 












































We want a man in each province who is capable of organizing and directing a staff 


interval, Carducci, held the chair of of circulation men in connection with MaclLean’s Magazine Experience in circu- 

Italian at the University of Bologna, lation work, though helpful, is not absolutely necessary rhis position is open to 

fre a whi h he trained a whole generation the man who can gather around him live salesmen and who can direct the work 
‘0 yhic > trained ¢ E 


intelligently. MacLean’s Magazine appeals to the better class of readers, business 


of scholars, and for a long period was de- and professional men and their families. It is received exceptionally well 


servedly a dictator in literary criticism. 














Since his death in 1907, no poet or scholar If you are open to consider a position as referred to above, 

can be said to have succeeded to his lonely write to-day, giving references and your selling experience.” ] 

as i ia li Maia The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto | 
d man Of a ery -re 7 as 

Antonio Fogazzaro, a Liberal Catholic — | 
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Russell Cars Guarantee Quality---Service---and Value 


For every dollar you invest ina RUSSELL, you get a dollar of tangible value. 
You help develop a ‘sea industry. 


cent of worth.) You get more, 

Canada’s prosperity. 

worth of material yearly. 
More Beautiful 


Latest European stream-line bodies. New 


domed fenders. Concealed door-hinges. Clean 
we boards. Double head-lights Lanting 
istrous finish. Spare tires at rear. Full 
Equipment. Highest quality top Bu ilt-in, 
rain-vision, ventilating windshield. Demount 
ble rims, a rim. Warner speedometer. 
(10ck Electric horn, ete. 


Five reasons why YOU should drive a Russell 


Ist: The highest-quality ear—at the lowest price. 
Srd: Built of finest materials—by expert workmanship. 


You pay less. 
The production of Russell cars gives employment to 1,500 men. 
Distributes over $1,000,000 in wages to Canadian mechanics. 











More Comfortable 


Perfectly-balanced chasses. Long three- 


quarter-elliptic rear springs. Ample wheel- 
base. Big wheels. New proven two-unit 
electric sti irting and lighting system. New 


instrument board (complete control at finger 
tips). Left side drive. Center control. Quick 
acting Collins side-curtains, opening with 
doors, and adjustable from seats. 


4th: Made in Canada by Canadian workmen~ in a Canadian-owned-and-operated plant. 
5th: A vital unit in Canadian industry —whose success helps to build up Canadian prosperity—which in turn helps YOU. 


Ride in a RUSSELL today. 


“6-30 --$1750 “4-82 


Agency applicatio) 


ited in open territory 


Werks and Executive 
Offices: 
WEST TORONTO 


’ te i- éé Gf 
--$ 2650 6-48 


» 99 Pp ed 
S -- $4590 tive 


($1000 duty cannot add one 
You increase 
Requires $2,000,000 


More Efficient 

Latest-type, long-stroke, smooth-running, 
high-efficiency engines. More power — less 
weight. Saving of fuel, oil and tires. Newest 
type ignition. Chrome nickle-steel gears and 
shafts. Cleverly designed chasses. Light, 
strong, heat-treated steels. Full-floating rear 
axle. Worm bevel gears. Double dust-proof 
brakes. Very low operative cost per mile. 


**Made in Canada” Car: 


2nd: Most comfortable— easiest-riding—smoothest-running car built. 
Fully guaranteed and bacled by service stations from coast to coast. 


Performance proves its worth. 
—— 


Catalogue and full descrip- 
matter on request 


Branches: 


RUSSELL MOTOR CAR CO.), Limited MONTREAL — WINNIPEG 


ALGARY— VANCOUVER 
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only thirtydays. You can learn in spare time in 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spenc 
as with old systems. a 
learn—easy to write—easy to read 5s 
€ r . Simple. 
Speedy. Sare. No ruled lines—no po : 
as in “ee systems. No long 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn ¢ 
J ' 8 t n and you have 9 en- 
tire English language at your absolute ; + ae 
best system for stenographiers, 
paper reporters and railroad men. Lawyers 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
Safe ac may now —— shorthand for their own use 
not take continual daily practice as with other sys‘ 
y ) Tr sys . 
Our graduates hold high grade positio ore 
Send pony for booklets, testimonials, etc. 





SHORTHAND & 
IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
peeety, 


ive. months 
oyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
Practical. 
; Sitions—no shading 
lists of word signs to con 


command. The 
Private secretaries, news- 
» Ministers 
Does 
ns everywhere. 
CAGO CORKESPONDENCE SCHOOLS” 


7 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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Set it up anywhere 


—whereve! Is quiet, where 
the light is best, in vour favor 
ite corner, That's the beauty of 
a light Peerless Folding Table. 
You sew, write, serve tea, Just 
where it will be most pleasant 
for you. 


PEERLESS 
Folding 
TABLE 


is light and as 
handy is a 
camiyp chair, 
Folds up flat. 
And strong! 
Sixbigimen can 
stand on it without breaking it. 
It is finished in Fumed, Early 
English or Golden Oak with 
cloth, leatherette or polished 
tops. 


Write for booklet showing cuts and fully 
describing the different styles. sizes and 
finishes of Peerless Tables. Write to-dey 
for this free booklet, No. 1. 








HOURD & COMPANY 


Sole Licensees and Manufacturers 


LONDON, ONT. 














and a romanticist, whose novels were 
written to emphasize the spiritual aspect 
of life. Of these the two best, each a 
masterpiece of characterization though 
somewhat lacking in the higher qualities 
of style, are “Daniele Cortis,” the story 
of an Italian deputy who attempts a re- 
conciliation between Church and State, 
and “The Little World of Old,” an un- 
rivalled picture of life in Lombardy in the 
days of the struggle against Austrian 
tyranny. 

A more recent and much discussed 
work, “The Saint,” figured prominently 
in the literature of the Modernist move 
ment, and wa; the counterpart in fiction 
of George Tyrrell’s controversial essays. 


4 NEW VIRGILIAN. 


I have said that Carducci had no real 
successor. But in a sense his mantle may 
be said to have fallen upon two men: Gio- 
vanni Pascoli and Bendetto Croce. Pas- 
coli, who suceeded to Carducci’s chair at 
Bologna, died in 1912. A Latinist of 
European reputation, he was a true poet 
within somewhat narrow limits. In his 
more characteristic mood, Pascoli is es- 
sentially a poet of nature, a modern Virgil 
of the “Georgics,” singing of the country 
and what it offers to the soul, and the life 
of the peasants in the fields. 

Later, he turned to classical themes, 
and to subjects drawn from modern his- 
tory and contemporary life. One of his 
last poems represents the restless ghost 
of Bismarck, the impersonification ol 
Force, riding Death’s steed through the 
world, seeking out scenes of carnage and 
devastation. 

Unlike the previous writers, Croce is a 
southerner, a native of the Abruzzi, living 
in Naples. Born in 1866, he is still in the 
prime of life. It is claimed for him, not 
without reason, that his is the greatest 
literary influence in Italy since the death 
of Carducci, though personally he is one 
of the least pretentious of men. This in- 
fluence is exercised through the journal 
that he owns and edits, “Criticism” (La 
Critica), but his main contribution to 
contemporary thought is in the sphere of 
philosophy. His system, which he calls 
the “Philosophy of the Spirit,” represents 
(like that of Bergson, but in a different 
way) the reaction against the material- 
ism of a past generation, and is bearing 
abundant fruit even beyond the bound- 
aries of the Italian peninsula. 


pD’ANNUNZIO’S DEBATABLE DRAMA. 


Gabriele [D’Annunzio, poet, novelist, 
and dramatist, has sedulously secured for 
himself the position of the most talked of 
among living Italian writers. An unkind- 
ly critic, comparing the methods of adver- 
tisement adopted for his plays with thos 
of a traveling circus, observed that there 
was this difference in the performance: 
in the one case, you saw clever animals be- 
having like men; in the other case you 
saw clever men acting like beasts. [t is 
beyond question that D’Annunzio pos- 
sesses a wonderful lyrical gift, an amaz- 
ing power over the resources of language. 
Like the decadent Italian poets of the 
seventeenth century, his ideal seems to be 
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If one sten- 
ographer 
takes the 
notes of 
four per- 
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say~-how 
much time 
could be 
saved for 
your busi- 
ness if all 
of them 
were able 
tothink and 
dictate at 
the same 


time? The 


EDISON 


DICTATING 
MACHINE 


Prevent substitution, specify “Made by Edison” 


lets every man dictate while the inspiration is with him, saves 
the time of high-salaried men and leaves them free for other 
duties, equalizes the work of the stenographic department, 
insures perfectly written letters and cuts a mighty substantial 
percentage off the cost of correspondence. — 
Dictating Machine has been developed to its present advanced 


I he Edison 


design by a corps of ex 
Fy perts under the personal super 
vision of Themas A. Edison 
\ It is the machine approved and 
ip labeled by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., under the 
direction of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, and the 
only dictating machine equi ' 


ped with an Auto Index for i 


conveying corrections, instruc ‘ 
tions, etc., tothe transcriber / 
Its many mechanical and / 
electrical advantages are 
explained in our booklets, {sen 
which you should read = / 1 
before investigating / 
Thomas 
Y A. Edison 
Service everywhere includ- / Ine 
ing the principal Canadian / 200 Lakeside 
Ave 


{ Orange, N.J 
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Here’s Your Shopping 
List for Christmas 


CUT !IT OUT) 
POR SISTER SUE, 
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Bu Maru Johnston. 
POR BROTHER BOB. 
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to astonish by exaggeration, to dazzle by 
profusion and excess. 

“The drama,” he once declared, “is for 
me nothing else than a window opened 
upon a transfiguration of life”; 
words, but hardly exemplified in the 
author’s own work, in which the fleshly 
insistence upon the details of morbid pas- 
sion too frequently both wearies and dis- 
An exception must be made tor 
his pastoral tragedy, “The Daughter of 
Jorio,” a drama of primitive life in the 
Abruzzi of some remote age, illumined by 
love and hallowed by sacrifice. 


brave 


gusts. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


At present Italy possesses many minor 


poets and novelists of more than mediocre 
merit, but no outstanding figure in litera- 
ture pure and simple. The Futurists, 
whose declamations and political antics 
entertain us in this country, have as yet 
made no mark upon Italian letters. 


My friend and colleague, Antonio Cip- 
pico, himself a poet of note and a repre- 
sentative of the still unredeemed land of 
Dalmatia, has hopes (if I understand him 
rightly) of a new Italian romanticism 
drawing inspiration from the revived im- 
perial glories of Rome. This, like so much 
else, must depend upon the issue of the 
Titanic struggle that is now convulsing 
Europe.—T. P.’s Weekly. 


Best Selling Book of the Month 


Something About Marjory Benton Cooke’s Book, ‘‘Bambi”’ 


By FINDLAY I. WEAVER, Editor Bookseller and Stationer 


EDITOR'S NOTE. 


in which we can bury ourselves to 


Even in war times we like a good book, one 


the exclusion of everything else. 


Such a book is the one considered by Mr. Weaver in the accompanying 


article i 


favorite. 


( NE of those thoroughly delightful 

stories which one naturally wishes to 
pass along to friends, that they too may 
enjoy the pleasure of reading a tale so 
refreshing as to mark a milestone along 
the booklover’s way through fiction land, 
is Marjory Benton Cooke’s book, “Bambi,” 
which comes second in the October list of 
best selling novels in Canada, “The Eyes 
of the World,” still a strong first, having 
been the subject of last month’s review. 

The story opens with the heroine ex- 
pressing to her father, a college professor, 


‘ 


the opinion that he was ‘a _ colossal 
failure as an educator,” because her edu- 
cation had not included provision to sup- 
port herself. 

“T have always expected to support you 
until your husband claimed that privi- 
lege,’ came the reply. 

“Suppose I want a husband who can’t 
support me?” 

The professor then expressed the rock- 
ribbed opinion that “It is the first duty of 
a husband to support his wife,” but 
Bambi said: “Not modern ones. Lots of 
men marry to be supported nowadays, and 
how on earth could I support the man I 
loved?” 

The professor then had to withstand 
the additional shock to his orthodox senses 
of learning that Bambi proposed to marry 
a young man who hadn’t even the faintest 
idea that such a contingency was immi- 
nent. 

This unusual situation leads to one still 
more preposterous, to wit: the marriage 
of Bambi to the young man in question, 
Jarvis Jocelyn, with that young man only 
passively alive to, and acquiescing in, 
what is passing, because of his habitual 
practice of becoming so engrossed in his 
writing as to be practically oblivious to 
everything else. 


“Bambi” has gained a big sale and promises to be a lasting 


Jarvis’ first appearance is from the 
garden of the Parkhurst home, having 
slept there all night, “because of the com- 
mercialism of the age,” he said in ex- 
planation, having been interrupted by 
his landlady with a demand for rent: 
“Here I am, at the climax of my big play, 
a revolutionary play, I tell you, teeming 
with new and vital ideas, for a people on 
the down-slide and a landlady, a puny, 
insignificant ant of a female, interrupts 
me to demand money, and when I assure 
her, most politely, that I have none, she 
puts me out, actually puts me out!” 

Jarvis, the hero of the tale, is irrational 
almost to the end, but eventually emerges 
right side up, a tribute to the discernment 
of Bambi who saw his possibilities when 
she married him and who, by her marked 
degree of capability, develops that of 
Jarvis. 

From one unusual situation into an- 
other, with Bambi the scintillating center 
of interest, the story proceeds on its joy- 
ous way, unfolding the heroine’s success- 
ful career as novelist and playwright, this 
forming the big secret kept from her 
father and husband, until the climax 
which brings the only touch of tragedy 
for Bambi in the whole story—but happily 
it proves to be only a phase in the awaken- 
ing of Jarvis. 

The tale is unusually rich in refreshing 
humor in which the professor, who is so 
thoroughly mathematical that to him any 
other subject is inconsequential. Even his 
garden is designed in the form of arith- 
metical figures, “the pansy beds in figure 
eights, the nasturtiums pruned and or- 
dered into stubby figure ones while the 
asters and fall flowers ranged from fours 
to twenties.” He insisted that figures 
have a personality and he has a penchant 
for nicknaming friends and pupils ac- 
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tar 








cording to some numeral. The professor is 
a constant source of humor as is the 
darky housekeeper, who, as to her memo- 
ry, said, “I ain’t got no trubble dat way, 
Miss Bambi, I bemember everything, 
’cepting what you tell me to bemember.” 
Although “Bambi” is not a “first novel,’ 
the author having previously given us 
other books, including, “Dr. David,” which 
was a comparative success as novels go, 
this new novel marks her real arrival and 
such is “Bambi’s” capacity for making 
friends that the book will likely have a 
popularity not so short-iived as other 
novels that have withstood the process of 
elimination, looming up into the proud 
position of one of the six best sellers. 
Some interesting information comes 
from the New York firm which first put 


out this book regarding the manner of | 


“Bambi’s” reception in manuscript form. 
These remarks are attributed to the man 
whose good fortune it was to be the first 
person to read the story: 

“T began it one Sunday afternoon about 
five o’clock. I intended to read until six 
and then go for a walk and have din- 
ner uptown somewhere. Well, I went 
on, the unexpected happened. 
went with such surprising ease, ‘Bambi’ 
proved to be such a wholly captivating 
person, that seven o’clock arrived before 
I knew it and by that time there was no 
question of leaving ‘Bambi,’ even for din- 
ner, until I had found out what happened 
to her and Jarvis and Father Professor.” 

He went on to speak of the story’s ef- 
fect on the next man to read it. That 
effect carried some force because from it 
evolved this telegram which went forth 
from the publishing house to the author: 
“Bambi is ours. Love at first sight.” 

The first reader 
of the capture of even “The cold unemo- 
tional gentleman who sells books.” All 
were overcome and booksellers in all 
parts of the country, who see so many 
books that they rarely grow excited over 
any particular one, joined the “Bambi” 
enthusiasts. 

Another interesting story 
been getting about in the trade, is that 
the heroine of the story is a delineation 
of a friend of the author, in which con- 
nection it is interesting to turn to 
dedication: 

TO BAMBI 
With thanks for being herself. 
M. B. C. 


The spontaneity of the story itself has 
developed a like element in the letters re- 
garding it written by readers. One sug- 
gested that when “Bambi” was drama- 
tized Maude Adams should be given the 
title role. Another wrote: “My copy has 
been loaned to several of my wife’s 
friends and they are all enthusiastic 
about it: I have even heard it discussed 
to the exclusion of the war, 


some!” 
THE BEST SELLING BOOKS. 
CANADIAN SUMMARY. 
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1 Eves of the World Harold he 

Wright ... : 150 
2 fambi Marjorie Benton Caoke 40 
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Gift Furniture 


Hundreds of the best suggestions for 
be found in our large photo-illustrated 


Catalogue No. 


Everything in 
treig 


Christmas presents wi'l 





it eminently suitable for gift-giving We 


rht to any Station in Ontario at Catalogue prices 
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THE ADAMS FURNITURE COMPANY 
LIMITED, TORONTO 
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$60 AWEEK and Expenses 


That's the 
Sale Ss 


money you should get this year 
Managers quick, 


who will 


mean it County 
who Pepe in a. square deal, 


No experience needed. My fold 


want 
nen or women 
go into partnership with me 





ing Bath Tub has taken the country by storm. Solves the bathing 
problem. No plumbing, no water works required. Full length bath in 
any room. Folds in small roll, handy as an umbrella I tell you it’s 
YES YOU great! GREAT! Rivals $100 bath roon Now liste l1 want YOU to 
a handle your county. I'll furnish demonstrating tub on liberal plan. I'm 
positive—absolutely certain—you can get bigger moveyv in a week with 
CAN GET I] me than you ever made in a month befor: 1 KNOW IT! 
Two Sales a Dey— $300 a Month 
That's what you should get—every mont Needed in every hom had 
P= Wanted, eager u ht M dern bath ing facilities for all the people. Tak 
2 the orders right and left. Quick sales, immense profits. Look at these me 
¢ Smith, Ohio, got 18 orders first week: Meyers, Wis.. S250 profit first month 
/ Newton, California, $60 in three days. You 
shou.d do is 2 SALES A DAY 
MEANS $300 A MON I H. The work is ve 
easy, pleasant, permanent, fascinating | 
means a business of your own 
DEMONSTRATING TUB FURNISHED 
Little ipital needed I gra redit 


‘Ip you out—Back you up Don't doubt 


‘t hesitate—-Don’t hold back—-You cannot lose 
men are building houses, b k a unt 
Act, then, quick. SEND NO MONE . Just 
post card for free tub offer Hustle! 
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Christmas Gifts 
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SPECIAL OFFER FOR 10 DAYS ONLY 
: ALL POR. $1.5 
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illustrating many 


The above 
A catalogue 
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beautiful designs will 


to over $3.10 
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The National Decorating Co. 


Dept. ‘“N,’’ 69 Adelaide Street East, - 

















Toronto, Ont. 
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Sylvia’s 
Experiment 


THE CHEERFUL BOOK 


Wark 
By Margaret R. Piper 
Third Printing 
The 
Story of an Unrelated Family! 
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| °“ Sylvia's Experiment should be read by 
| all the exponents of Pollyanna The Glad 

Book,”’ SO says Mr. H V. Mever, Man- 
| ager American Baptist Pub. Soc., Boston. 
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| 
} 
| 
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Health? Take a Turkish Bath at Home 
’ Only 2c. 
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GREAT 


Write in) time—to-day Agents wanted in 
unoccupied territory. Big Money! Write Quick! 


Robinson Cabinet Co., 3 Sandwich St., Walkerville. Ont. 
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FAMOUS AND CURIOUS BELLS OF 
DIFFERENT LANDS. 


Since the dawn of the Christian era 
bells not only have been closely associated 
with religious and social activities in 
nearly every nation, calling worshipers 
to church in days of peace and soldiers to 
arms in times of trouble, but have also 
exerted an important influence upon 
architecture, probably being indirectly 
iesponsible for most of the world’s great 
towers. In early times the person who 
commanded the bell also ruled the town. 
It was because of this that conquerors 
upon taking a town immediately had its 
bells melted. The massacre of the French 
by John of Procida, in an attempt to free 
Sicily, was marked by the ringing of the 
Sicilian vespers. Likewise the massacre 
of the Huguenots on St. Bartholomew’s 
day was commenced with the ringing of 
bells. And in other ways, heralding the 
births and deaths of kings, a great vic- 
tory or a national catastrophe, bells have 
rung forth many chapters of history. 


The bell generally spoken of as the 
King of Bells, the famous “‘Czar-Kolokol” 
at Moscow, weighs slightly more than 198 
tons, is 19 feet in height and 68 feet in cir- 
cumference. While its history is some- 
what confused it seems never to have 
been rung, for it is supposed to have been 
broken shortly after it was cast, in 1733. 
It now stands in a raised position in the 
middle of a square where it is used as a 
chapel. To Americans, at least, the most 
famous bell in the world is “Liberty Bell” 
which announced the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. It weighs 
2,800 lb. and bears the prophetic words, 
“Proclaim liberty throughout all the land 
unto the inhabitants thereof.” In a large 
tower joining a monastery at Kyoto, 
Japan, there is a famous bell which has 
hung in its present position since the 
early part of the seventeenth century. 
For nearly five minutes after it is struck 
it gives out a low, sonorous tone. Bells 
cast in Spain before the discovery of 
America and brought over by the con- 
quistadores still ring from church towers 
in many parts of Latin America. 
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Christmas 
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of a perfumes. Made in Car 
ada by the onlv Canadian Hous 
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CORSON’S IDEAL ORCHIi 
PERFUME. 

Hear what Mabel Taliaferro 
| the noted American actress, says 
\| about CORSON’S IDEAL 
|| ORCHID PERFUME. 


“Your Orchid Ferfume is so 
delightful IT have made it ‘my’ 


perfume. 





The choice of discriminating gentle- 
women. Sold by all the best drug 
wists Special Christmas sizes — 
S2.C0, $1.00 and 50c. If you have any 
difficulty in obtaining CORSON’S 
PEREUME, send cash and we will 
| mail direct, 





SOVEREIGN PERFUMES, LTD. 
| TORONTO 




















FINE GRAIN COARSE GRAIN 





MEDIUM GRAIN 


Choose which Grain 


you like best for your white Sugar and 
buy St. Lawrence Pure Cane Granu- 
lated white, in original bags — Fine 
grain, medium or coarse. Each the 
choicest sugar. 


Ask your Grocer. 


ST. LAWRENCE SUGAR REFINERIES, Limited 
MONTREAL 26-10-13 
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TAUGHT FREE 
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By the oldest and most reliable School of 
Music in America—Established 1895 
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510 Lakeside Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 
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Fine Pure Wool 


FOR XMAS 





Fugs, from $5,00 Sweaters, from $5.00 


Full illustrated catalogue sent free 
on request. 


For Sale at Jaeger Stores and Agencies 
throughout the Dominion 
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: A Residentiai and 
WHestminster College pr sey ye) cin 
Situate.t opposite Queen's Park, Bloor Street West, Toronto. 

Every educational] facility provided.: l'upils prepared 
for tlonor Matriculation. Music, Art and ’hysical Edu 
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2,000th Christmas 


Continued from Page 34. 


tell you this? But it is so. I am alone.” 
“k’specially on Christmas Eve?” asked 


| the strange man gently. 


“Especially on Christmas Eve. And on 
the night the baby was born and died with 
her mother. And on the night my wife 
and I were married.” 

“How, after all, a great man is only a 
man!” exclaimed the Jew. “How, after 
all, he can be stripped and shown as little 
and sick, or old and brokenhearted!” And 
his hand on the old man’s shoulder seemed 
to throb with a wondrous sympathy. “He 
creeps over the ground with his two legs, 
a creature of bowels, brain, and heart 
and we call him great! Though he sick- 
ens and dies, behold, his very monuments 
acclaim him great!” 

The old millionaire shook his head slow- 
ly and gazed into the fire. The presence 
of the weiid young Jew seemed somehow 
rot at all marvelous to him, in his old age 
and in that pregnant night. He accepted 
him as he had come, in simplicity and sin- 
cerity. The very air was filled with an 
odd quality of wonder and belief, of sym- 
pathy and understanding between the 
poor man of the Ghetto and the rich man 
of the great house. What, after all, did 
life matter? The old man recalled, with- 
out emotion, that he had not fifteen years 
to live. The fire cast his shadow on the 
wall. He knew the time would come when 
he would cast a shadow nowhere. Not 
even a shadow should survive him. 

Suddenly, among all his thoughts, he 
reached over and took the young Jew’s 
hand. 

“IT am glad you came to talk to me to- 
night. In some peculiar way you refresh 
me,” he said. “Yet you bring me strange 
ideas.” 

“It is because you have given me the 
chance; yet long have we needed each 
other.” 

The millionaire was silent again for a 
minute; then he asked slowly, with a 
tremor in his voice: “‘What meant you, 
my friend, when you said you could bring 
back the spirits of the dead?” 

And the other answered: “That is what 
I meant. For I know the land of ghosts 
and the ghosts call to me out over their 
twilight. And I deal with strange hands 
and luminous faces, and I speak with lost 
voices. Even though I am in the sunlight, 
in forests or meadows, I hear them talk- 
ing. They whisper to me, acquainting me 
with their happiness; for they are dead. 
They render me miracles; and, behold, I 
can cure sick men by laying my hand 
upon them. I fast, and straightway I am 
a brother to ghosts. Straightway I feel 
in all my nerves the tingle of the Specter- 
force. Before my eyes they move in 
myriads, or come singly, one at a time, 
these shadows of men, aud always they 
murmur in my ear: ‘Brother. . . brother.’ 
They are like dead leaves rustling on a 
tree. They are like the lapping of hidden 
waters. They bring me messages, they 
bring me thoughts .. . from China, from 
Palestine, Alaska, Peru, everywhere. I 
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know, I know everything, always. For I 
see the world with a flying eye. To me, 
this earth is but a mere sign in the sky; 
and yet I can weep over one poor starv- 
ing man. Alive he sends me messages, 
as dead he sends me messages. My ear is 
bent and ready for these things, and I 
hear him.” 

“But—about the spirits? About bring- 
ing them back? You said you could bring 
back the dead. Is it nonsense? 
heard it said it was nonsense.” 


I have 


“Nothing in death is nonsense.” 

“Then give me my daughter, for I am 
old!” cried the millionaire suddenly. 

“T will. And I ask no reward, for you 
shall do my bidding. I ask no reward, for 
you shall give of your own willingness. 
For it is commanded of us all that as I 
give, you shall give.” And the Jew closed 
his eyes and sank into a chair for the first 
time. 

At once a tremor shook his wasted 
body; for a moment he groaned and grew 
rigid; and then his body grew supple 
again. His jaw fell from his jaw, his 
white face swam with sweat. His turning 
eyes rolled like bits of glass. Then slowly, 
on the floor by his left hand, a faint light 
smoked appeared strangely and clung 
there against the carpet, swaying like 
mist under the moon, building itself, blow- 
ing outward, upward. Above it hovered a 
dimly glowing ball, tenuous, attached to 
the filmy smoke beneath. Then gently, 
gradually, the whole gauziness molded it- 
self like winding fog, and—lo, it took the 
billowing shape of a little girl with a 
haloed head of brilliance, her feet scarce 
touching the floor so light she was! 

The old man looked with horror, then 
with pain, at what he suw. He stared in 
silence at the shy visitant, then at the 
mute young Jew. Over him rushed 
spasms of dread at the unknown, waves 
of love at the unforgotten. What worked 
there in his soul was exquisite. In seconds 
he changed as never he had changed in all 
the brutal years among men. He was no 
longer among men; he had left the earth 
and floated amidst unearthly raptures. 
And at last he wet his lips with his tongue 
and fell toward the shadow, crying: 
Margaret! Margaret!” 

But the marvelous girl drifted farther 
away and merely smiled. It was not like 
the smile of a living person; it had a 
deeper sweetness, like a smile from Para- 
dise. 

“Margaret! My baby!” whispered the 
old man in his throat. But she eddied to 
the young Jew’s forehead, seemingly 
swept and kissed it, and was gone. And 
the young Jew trembled and awoke. 

Then, for some minutes, both were 
silent, looking at each other with compre- 
hending eyes, while only the wind and 
rain kept up their doleful noise. In the 
end, the Jew held up his hand and smiled 
gently. “Why should she speak to you 
and break your heart? You must not ask 
too much, old man.” 

“T_T ask nothing,” murmured the mil- 
lionaire, groping his way to his chair. 

“It is better that way. For the children 
that are gone sow such sweet madness in 
men’s minds as would wreck the earth and 
make the heavens topple down. Dim, po- 
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tent, tiny mysteries who hold the hearts 
of all mankind in their pale, little ghostly 


hands . as they wander in innocent 
wavs through God’s eternal gardens! 
Look, I am but a poor Jew, and yet all 


children know me; and I know all chil- 
It is the gift, the gift that does it.” 

“I would give anything for that gift,” 
murmured the old man. 

“It is not for such as you,” said the Jew, 
“for you are to give, give everything, and 
get no worldly recompense. You are one 
of the f the earth, and there- 
fore it is your province to give. That is 
your task, your duty—to give everything. 
More shall come to you in return; but you 
shall not get back that which you give. 
And this is real charity, that if you had 
but a dollar and knew you should never be 
able again to get another, you should give 
this dollar to the 

The old man was amazed and cried out: 
“T will give—but let me think of my 
baby!” 

And the Jew answered him softly 
long as you live, and after, 
be able to forget her. For she will blow 
eternally like fragrant pain across your 
oul. And so I say to you, put her by, for 
my time is short. It is more than two 
hours past midnight and I have a great 
deal to say.” 


dren. 


great men oO 


poor.” 


. “As 


you will never 


“Go on. I will listen to you.” 

Then the Jew arose and, with his right 
hand in the air, spoke solemnly: 

“You must sweeten that soul of yours 
your body—that little, dark soul 
which has never passed out of you yet—so 
that it will be pleasant in you while yet 
you live out your years on earth. You 


must soften your heart for a greater 
happiness. And then you must give... 
give all your millions.” 


The old man threw up his head at the 
words and said: “No! No! I cannot. I 
am a fool to-night. There is something 
uncanny here. But in the morning all this 
will have passed. I cannot give up my 
money.” 

Then the Jew’s voice changed to an iron 
sternness and he thundered: 

“What will you do with it when your 
carcass rots and flies are in your brains? 
Will those you leave it to have brains like 
yours to keep this money close? I do not 
ask you to give it away in folly—as you 
will if you give it away to those you hold 
in your intention now. You have a great 
mind. You are a wise old man. There is 
a wise way to be charitable. It is to plan 
so that the poor can have an opportunity 
to help themselves. Build your benefac- 
tions on grand plans, magnificent and 
vast. 

“Give to the poor many schools where 
they may learn their trades. You own the 
steel mills. See that studious apprentices 
are given a chance to rise. Give work to 
the poor and always give instruction in 
Find them places in shops. 
Take every youth who will come to you 
and prepare him for life. Make an op- 
portunity for him. All cannot make their 
opportunity as you did, for times have 
changed, and this is no longer oppor- 
tunity’s day. Do you not think that a 
starving man will work if he can get 


fr 








at seen phi 
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work? Yet all 
starving! 

“Conceive the suffering of the little chil- 
dren, born in the blackness of life, and re- 
member forever the wailing of the chil- 
dren in filth and blindness, where the sun 
shines not and the slugs of poverty crawl. 
You must give heed to the children of the 
Kingdom of Man, for in them lies your 
hope, and never can your child come back 
to you should you damn the unborn and 
the born. Forever shall you hear the 
voices crying in the labyrinths of night; 
forever shall you feel the brushing of 
little, imploring hands. The children you 
forget shall break your pleasantest 
dreams and follow you in the daytime 
until you abominate yourself. 

“Have pity on the children, for this 
way you shall live forever. Teach them, 
and make them your friends. Raise them 
up from where they lie cast amongst ig- 
norance and drunkenness, licentiousness 
and despair. By your schools you shall 
come to know them, and hereafter they 
shall praise you because they are no 
longer wretched. Through all time men 
shall love you, for in your time you shall 
have loved the children.” 

The old man listened to his words in 
silence, and over his mind came thoughts 
of his money. For his gold oppressed him 
whenever he thought of it, and it wearied 
him like a sickness. 

“T see no way. 
money. 
last. 

And the other replied: “See my way. It 
is the only way.” 

“But I cannot,” answered the old man. 
And then he said: “You move me strange- 
ly with your power here to-night.” 

The other said: “You must be able to 
hear between my lines what is not spoken 
in them. There is the truth. If you are 
the man, in your tne truth must 
thunder.” Then the young Jew pleaded: 

“Come, think of the roaring millions of 
men in the centuries to come! You have 
but to lift your finger now and shape a 
billior opportunities in those undreamed- 
of years!” 

“TI must think of my present business,’ 
said the old millionaire. 

And still the Jew was not dismayed. 
“Your present business is already past. 
Let the past bargain with the past and 
decay in its own place. But you begin and 
work at the future. For the future is 
yours,” 

“It will ruin me,” protested the old man. 

“And if you have no soul,” answered 
the other, “you are already ruined. But 
I have come to save you.” As he spoke, 
the rich man saw the wonderful kindness 
in his eyes, like a thousand stars on a 
summer’s night shining. “You are al- 
ready dead, and this is the death you have 
to fear. I tell you that by my plan you 
shall conquer death and live in men until 
the day of doom. For gold properly put 
is the happiest thing on earth. Do you 
die and want all men miserable? Or do 
you live and want all men happy?” 

And when he had finished rebuking 
him, the old man spoke and said: “My 
strange new thoughts tell me that I want 
all men happy.” 

“Then,” said the other sternly, 
know my plan. Work at It.” 
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And again silence fell between them. 
The big, hale, gray old man took up a 

tablet and pencil, which always lay near 

him wherever he went. He bent above the 
paper, tapping it with the pencil. Then 
he drew a rough outline, which was the 

United States, and split it crosswise and 

lengthwise. And he wrote rapidly, “East- 

ern branch — Western North-east — 

North-west — South-east South-west 

— Central,” and stopped. Now, the 

North-east section included New York 

City, and under it he wrote the name of 

“Parsons, general manager.” Under each 

of the other sections also he quickly wrote 

a man’s name. He forgot the young Jew, 

gazing steadily at him. He tapped on the 

paper and sucked at his shaggy gray 
moustache for many minutes. “Yes,” he 
said at last, “it might do. We would take 
over the Government’s Employment 

Agency first. They have been losing too 

much money on it.” 

A sound old clock chimed half past two 
and the pencil scratched energetically on, 
pouring out rows of figures and groups of 
compact names. The _ bobbing pencil 
seemed merry at the new task. The young 
Jew smiled in the silence. And suddenly 
the old man looked up, sharp and forceful. 

“This isn’t all due to you,” he said. 
“For you must know that every rich old 
man, such as I[, thinks often in his old age 
about where and how to leave his morey, 
and I have thought it over many times— 
many times. Only your idea—it hit me 
to-night. There is something novel, some- 
thing practical about it. I could train my 
labor that way, and be always sure of 
competent workmen. I could spread out 
the business to take in other trades, and 
guarantee to furnish other men in other 
businesses with trained labor.” His eyes 
glowed and he stopped to make a note of 
two allied trades. His huge head shone 
in the light; his eyes seemed rimmed with 
a kind of fervor as he tapped, scratched 
busily, and tapped, tapped again with his 
pencil, staring straight into the dancing 
fire, or bending, burly shouldered, above 
the little sheets of paper. Once he 
chuckled and remarked: “I will give them 
a Christmas present that will amaze them 
-——my men, I mean. I can see my general 
manager—he’s Parsons—when he reads 
this letter. It will be sent to him to-mor- 
row morning.” 

‘You will use your own men,” said the 
Jew. 

“Certainly! For they are the best men 
on earth to-day. Why not?” 

And he went on at his scribbling like a 
man lost in a dream. 

Outside, the wind and rain chilled and 
drowned the heavy night, battling in the 
skies to keep the dawn from ever coming. 
Inside, the clock, with its robust old heart, 
ticked away its monotonous greeting to 
the flying seconds of time. “Tick”—the 
second had come; “Tock’”—it had gone. 
And the old man wrote; and the young 
Jew smiled. 

Once the visitor interrupted: “You do 
what you do because you wish to?” 

The old man merely nodded. He did 
not look up. If he had done so he would 
have seen the lips of the young Jew part 
slowly, his cheeks go paler than ever, his 








head sink, and the flame die out of his 
tired eyes. But the Jew did not speak, and 
the old man figured on, and the night 
hung close over the rich man’s house. ‘in 
the right hands the right task has been 
put,” murmured the stranger. Then, in 
louder tones, he said: “I must go.” 

The old man heard. “Go now! Impos- 
sible! You must stay here to-night.” 

But the young Jew shook his head sad- 
ly. “My work is done here. I must go.” 

“But the night is terrible—,” protested 
the other. And the Jew said simply: 

“No night is terrible to me.” 

And still the other kept saying: “But 
you shall stay and help me with this plan! 
You are a great man.” 

And the young Jew smiled weakly and 
replied: “You are a greater man for your 
plan than I am.” He lifted his head. “I 
must go.” 

“Where must you go to-night?” asked 
the old man. And the young man an- 
swered: “Not far.” 

Then the millionaire rose to his feet, so 
that the two stood looking at each other. 
The firelight jumped radiantly over the 
gray head and the great shoulders, and a 
brilliance flamed in the old man’s eyes like 
a victorious design. He stood up gladly 
before the haggard Jew, all wan and 
spent and lean. 

“And you will send the letter?” asked 
the young man steadily. 

To which he said: “I shall send seven 
letters.” 

“It is a sign,” said the Jew. And they 
were silent, till the Jew put on his great- 
coat and walked toward the door. At this 
the old man was for begging him again 
to stay, but the other checked him with his 
hand: 


“Would you like to see another sign?” 

They stood in the glass door, by the 
lawn, aud he pointed upward through the 
night to where, above the rain, a great 
star was shining. 

“A star!” cried the rich man. “A star 
on a night like this!” 

But the young Jew did not answer. He 
looked at his host and said: “Is your soul 
sweetened inside your body? Do you be- 
lieve in your daughter’s spirit? And do 
you believe in mercy and charity? Do you 
really believe in these things? For you 
see that star only because you believe in 
it. Otherwise, there is no star. You must 
believe, believe. These are my last words. 
All the rest of your life you must believe 
in what has happened here to-night. Use 
your strength to work out your beliefs; 
but see to it that you believe in a strength 
above that strength. Though the tongues 
of men clash in angry denial like the beat- 
ing of seas, I tell you this world is a 
world of souls, and there is such a thing 
as a soul. Though men through forty 
ages have forgot their souls, I tell you 
there are souls. The spirit rules; and the 
body rots. And through all the years of 
your life now, you must remember these 
things. Work and believe!” 

And the young Jew vanished in the 
darkness 
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The clear air cooled the old man’s brain 
so that he stood in the late night and 
thought. His great chest heaved with his 
breathing so that his gray beard rose and 
fell. His big hands were clenched in un- 
conscious purpose. His eyes stared wide 
into the still blackness. Like a rushing 


dream, full of wheeling and flashing 
lights, the strange incidents of this 
miraculous encounter swept into his 


brain: the advent of this startling wan- 
derer, the uncanny words, spoken with- 
out thought, with which he himself had 
greeted him—‘“Look at that man!”—the 
weird building of that spirit-land bubble 
he had known to be his own little Mar- 
garet, the unfolding of the amazing 
scheme, the luster of that incredible star. 

The vast night leaned above him as his 
dream overwhelmed him; yet he felt 
strangely peaceful and calm. What had 
happened to him? Was it all a fantasy, 
full of an inscrutable meaning? A _ be- 
wildering spell with some implacable in- 
tention in its exercise? Something unreal 

something to guess at? Something 
from another world, from a mysterious 
land, compelling him at Christmas time to 
remold his scheme of life ... and death? 
Thoughts, thoughts, millions of thoughts, 
immense, terrific and confounding, 
marched across his mind. Thoughts of 
life and death, of his millions, of his 
plan. His plan! He turned and went 
into his house, filled with a great sweet- 
ness and happiness of soul like unto noth- 
ing which had ever before befallen him in 
all his Christmases. 

“William,” he said to his valet as he 
sat on the edge of his bed, “you don’t 
know that old age is really a second chila 
hood. But it is. Somehow, we old men 
swing round and come back to our youth.” 

“Yes, sir,” said William patiently. For 
William was sixty years old. 

“Youth!” went on his master, looking 
out his window. “Glamor! Not knowing 
that things are impossible to begin with. 
but going in and doing them anyhow 
All my life I’ve been learning what was 
foolish and what wasn’t foolish. And 
now—deliberately—I am going to be a 
fool. Isn’t that youth again? Triumph of 
spirit over matter! I am snapping my 
fingers at every rule of ‘business’ on 
earth; every ‘business man’ in the world 
is going to declare that I’m crazy, and 
prophesy my ruin. Why? Simply because 
I’m letting the youth in me have its way -- 
the youth and all it stands for—ideals, 
generosity, poetry, wild schemes, the 
vigor to back them up!” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“Wait a minute. Do you know why I 
am a happy old man this Christmas? 
Don’t say ‘No, sir.’ It is because I’ve got 
illusions—illusions, William—and also 
the practical strength to carry them out. 
What I needed in life was an illusion, a 
dream. I had all the rest of the equip- 
ment. I had to have something crazy and 
magnificent to do. And a man came along 
and gave it to me to-night.” 

“A man came here to-night, sir 

“Tres.” 

“Good Lord, sir!’ 

At the words, the old man stared at his 
valet as if fascinated. An idea came to 
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SELECT A GIFT THAT WILL BE APPRECIATED 


‘‘B-E-R-E-C’’ Specialties are particularly acceptable because of their usefulness, durability, 


reliability 


and fine workmanship. 
TRIC LAMPS are the safest as well as the most brilliant and durable made. 


Made at the London Factory, the ‘B-E-R-E-C’’ ELEC 
The following 


are only a few examples from our latest selection of specialties: 
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CLARE BROS. & CO., LIMITED - . 


Another Improvement in 


“Hecla”’ Furnaces 


The tire pot is the most effective radiating sur 
That is why every 


manufacturer seeks to increase that surtace by 


face in a warm alr turnace. 


the addition of cast iron flanges, or pins, or corru 
vations. As each of these flanges or pins covers a 
large part of the primary surtace of the fire pot, 
there is a limit to the number of such east flanges 
as ean be effectively used. 

The ‘‘Heela’’ Steel Ribbed (Patented 
Fire Pot is a step far in advance oft any othe 
firepot. 


wla’’ are steel and are neat and 


Instead of thick and sandy cast iron 
clean. Being uniform, cast 


; , more 
yvether that, where we formerly used 19 cast iron flanges of. 
97 steel ones without covering any more of the primary surface of 3 
Ribbed (Patented) Fire Pots provide twice as much effective radiating 
as any other fire pot made, and in consequence radiate far more heat 
same amount of fuel. 
extending over two years, Steel Ribbed Patented Fire Pots 
showed a saving of 11% in fuel over cast flanged pots. 
Our Catalogue explains other exclusive ‘“Hecla” features, 60 


Fused Joints, Individual Grate Bars, Ete. 


Preston, Ont. 







































Obtainable in Canada, from all Chemists 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 

















Would You 


like to cut your coal-bills in half? 
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The Secret of Beauty 


is a clear, velvety skin and a youthful com 
plexion. If you value your good looks and desir: 
a perfect complexion, you must use Beetham s 
La-rola. It possesses unequalled qualities fo. 
imparting a youthful appearance to the skin an« 
complexion of its users. La-rola is delicate anc 
fragrant, quite greaseless, and is very pleasant 
to use. Get a bottle to-day, and thus ensure 4 
pleasing and attractive complexion. 
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Here’s a way that enables 
You to do so! 


Discard yvour old unsatisfactory range 
and replace it with a “Supreme” Range, 
The Supreme is =O) economical in fuel 
Consumption and radiates such com- 
fortine warmth that we are able to give 
you an absolute guarantee to save from 
Yeo to 5O0ce of vour coal bill, 
furthermore the “Supre me’ range is 
excellent for good cooking and baking 
It is especially constructed to give the 
maximum amount of heat evenly dis 
tributed with the minimum fuel con- 
sumption. 


Why not have this range and 
save with its convenience and 
your fuel bills for other neces- 
sities? 


On request we’ll send your our Catalog ‘‘S’’ 
which explains the fuel-saving features. We’! 
also send you the name of a ‘‘Supreme’’ 
dealer nearest you, so you can invest'gate. 


— 


Supreme Heating Co. 


Limited 


Welland, Ontario 

















him quickly, plunging him into a stupid 
rumination. The last thing he said as he 
lay between the sheets was: “Perhaps 
you're right, William.” And he slept. 


In the morning, as he served the coffee, 
William coughed a few times, then re- 
marked: 

“Merry Christmas, sir.” 

The old millionaire glowed like a giant 
Santa Claus. “Well, well. It has a pleas- 
ant sound this time, hasn’t it?” he said. 
“Your present is in that top dresser 
drawer, William.” 

The valet did not move for a moment. 
Then he coughed again: “A—er—man 
was found dead on the place this morn- 
ing, sir.” 

The cup stopped at his master’s lips. 
“What man?” he asked. 

“A--er—strange man, sir. 
reported it, sir. 
stables.” 

“A young Jew? Poor?” continued the 
millionaire quickly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What time?” 

“The doctors say about three o’clock, 
a” 

“Down at the stables, eh? Where was 
he found?” 

The voice that answered did not seem 
like the old valet’s voice, so strange, so 
old, so awful were the words: 

“In one of the mangers, sir.” 


Head groom 
He died down at the 


RULES TO SUCCESS. 

The following were the rules of life 
adopted by Robert C. Ogden, a successful 
business man in the U. S. 

Keep faith in humanity. 

A man becomes what he most desires 
to be. 

Do not mistake a prejudice for a prin- 
ciple. 

Keep your intellectual and spiritual life 
bright. 

Be energetic, wideawake, pushing, but 
be patient. 

The world wants men who are well 
equipped and worthy. 

False witness may be given by a ges- 
ture or a grimace. 

Honor womanhood if you would keep 
faith in humanity. 

What a marvel of a business men’s 
guide is the book of Proverbs. 

The longer you live, if you live right, 
the less you will think of yourself. 

Be true. Stand up and believe in your- 
self, then other people will believe in you. 

A vigorous, healthy man has really only 
one right in the world, only one thing to 
demand, and that is a chance to work. 

In every life comes some crisis when 
conscious integrity gives a power and he- 
roic strength that can come from no other 
source. 

The charity that we are bidden to dis- 
| play is broad as God’s sunshine, but his 
laws are fine as a razor’s edge, and quite 
as keen. 
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usband’s Best Xmas Gift 


Husbands, buy a Sturtevant Vacuum Cleaner for your wile. She'll 
¢ be delighted. A Sturtevant will gladden her heart--wi'l lighten her 
work the whole year round—will increase the house comfort—will make 
your home cleaner, brighter and more sanitary. 


Father Christmas Says he made many homes happier last year with 
vacuum cleaners and expects to be busier this year—That's because 
people are learning that vacuum cleaning is the easiest and quickest way 
to clean. 


Why not give your wife a Sturtevant Electric Cleaner? It is an ac- 
ceptable gift and the name ‘“‘Sturtevant’’ is a guarantee of good 
workmanship, quality and satisfaction—17 sizes to choose from. 


While thinking it over send for our catalogue! 


B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada, Limited 


Head Office and Works: Galt, Ontario 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 











Built with a Conscience 
_ Sola witha Guarantee | 


“STARR™ 


e “STARR” Skates are made in many different styles, 
é an ad ‘ an Made and at all prices—for everybody, from the infant to the 


expert. “STARR” Skates are highly tempered, and 


hold their cutting edge—they don't have to be sharp- SS 

H ened so often. They are well braced where the support x 
oc ke . K a te Ss is moet needed—you don't get tired skating on “STARR” S 
Skates. The runners are bevelled so that the point will > 
not enter the ice too deeply—that’s why you can get = 
m such speed without extra effort from “STARR” Skates. 3 

P : 
Che Symphony of Skating You can’t break “STARR” Skates—they are the re- : 


sult of long years of expert designing and constraction— 
special tempering and workmanship. 
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On a winter evening, in almost every Canadian town, under the 


clear, starlit sky, you can hear this beautifully fascinating Skating 





They are all the best possible products possible, and 
their prices are reasonable. 

“STARR” Skates are equally good for artificial or 
natural ice. 


Symphony 


Hundreds of happy, red-cheeked couples go swinging around the 





curves of the rink, the bends of the river, or the broad stretches of 





the lake, their glittering “STARRS” flashing on their feet. ( Design regist 9 end wade mark “Weles* J hae 
They skim lightly along—vigorously—alive and joyous—the merry Ottawa). 
clash of skate and ice—the happy laughter—the musical rhythm of See them at all sporting goods stores or hardware 
the strokes all combine to meke this ee Se a dealers. ne Se ee 
Have you ever heard this Symphony? Of course you have—then : : ; : —— 
help ewell it to a joyous anthem—hitch yourself toa pair of "STARR™ <s; Starr Manufacturing Co., Limited 
Skates, and swing out with the rest ‘ , Dartmouth. N.S. 


Branch: 122 Wellington St. West, Toronto. 


Write for [llustrated Catalogue 1034 










All STARR” \ il Y 
Skates are uncondi- 1: MUM 


tionally guaranteed. If they 
break, take them back and 


This is a “STARR” Velox, Y 
one of the best of the Starr Y 
familx. Equally good for Y 
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Facts are 


Stubborn Things! 


Merely claiming the Sherlock-Manning 20th 
Century Piano to be ‘‘Canada’s Biggest Piano 
Value,’’ does not constitute a fact. Put it this 
way,—constant assertion is not proof. 

Yet, if we can support our claim with facts, 
we firmly establish our case, because facts are 
stubborn things and hard to overcome. Now see 
how the facts bear out our contention that we offer in the 


Sherlock-Manning ca: Piano 
‘Canada’s Bipgest Piano Value’’ 


: : hat we save each and every purchaser fully $100.00 and give him a piano 
It is a Fact ‘?* ae see ee te 
that ranks high among the world’s best. 





Style 70—Colonial 





: that the Sherlock-Manning 20th Century Piano contains every standard 
It is a Fact quality feature found only in the few really high-grade instruments made. 
This applies to action, strings, hammers,—all vital parts. 


. F that 1,200 Canadian families became owners of Sherlock-Manning instru 
It is a act ‘ res é r resenti t al sz r of $120,000.00 
ments last year alone, representing a total saving of $120, 00, 





: that ‘‘honest goods sold by honest methods’’ have built up such a trade 
It isa Fact that we are able to operate our factory in full force throughout the year. 





. that the Sherlock-Manning 20th Century Piano represents the utmost 
It is a Fact value—that it is sold to customers at factory price, without a dollar added 
for unnecessary expenses. 


Let us Save You $100.00 


Our sales at the Toronto Exhibition this vear were heavier than ever before We are preparing 
a special stock of exceptionally fine instruments for the Christmas trade and are prepared to 
make selections for those placing their order early, as we did for people buying during Exhibition 
time 





Write us without delay and let us reserve one of these splendid instruments, delivered when 
you say. Dept. 9 will promptly mail our handsome Art Catalogue F. on request. Write for a 
copy to-day. 


Sherlock-Manning Piano Co. 


LONDON CANADA 


(No atreet address necessary) 








Here’s a Most Beneficial Gift 


A gift that wil! equip any young man or woman for a _ better position or higher 


The Gift of a Course in One of Shaw’s Schools 


Salary 





A present of this nature has lasting benefits and is a most practical way of conveying your 
wishes to your friends The Shaw Correspondence School has some excellent home study courses 
under the auspices of efficient teachers. The Centra! Business and Shorthand School has Six City 
sranches ; 


Perhaps you intend to take a course yourself this winter. Let us show you what 


assistance we 
in give you. 


Make Your Christmas Gifts of Practical Value 


Write for our booklets, state which branch of study you or your friends are 
interested in. 


SHAW’S SCHOOLS fE822i'S%, YONGE Aye 


TORONTO 
W. H. SHAW, President 


most 
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Fightingon the High 


Seas in 1812-4 


Continued from Page 42. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


Bermuda, 10 April, 1814, 
As the Wasp had sailed without my 


| having an opportunity of sending this on 
| board, 1 am sending by H.M.S. Romeles, 
| sailing for Halifax to-morrow. The 
| Terpischore has been put in commission 


and sailed for England a week ago in 
company with the St. Domingo, with Ad- 
miral Warren. It is yet out of my power 
to tell you what the frigate was valued at. 
It is said the hull is valued at about 
£25,000, the supplies, guns, prisoners, 
etc., yet to be valued. 

I have now received correct informa- 
tion that we are going to cruise off South 
Carolina, Charleston, etc., for about eight 
weeks and then proceed to Halifax to 
repair. 

There are ships arriving here every 
two or three days. H.M.S. Bulwark, 74 
guns, arrived yesterday with Congreve 


| rockets and pieces of artillery for the 
| American coast. The Superb, 74 guns, 
| and Orpheus, 38, sailed for the Chesa- 
| peake about a fortnight ago with brigs, 
| schooners, and sloops of war. I will leave 


you to judge of what is going on on the 
American coast this summer. 
We have had prize money to the 


amount of £5 and on Monday have a dis- 


tribution to the amount of £10 each. You 
will hardly believe me when I tell you 
that we have to pay when on shore, which 
by the way, is very seldom-—20s for a 
dinner, 10s for a bottle of wine and 7s 6d 
for a bed. I have been under the necessity 
of buying shoes, stockings and pantaloons 
at a most enormous price indeed. 

With my best love and hoping this finds 
you in perfect health is the sincere wish 
of your dutiful son, 

JOHN Fox. 
THE CAPTURE OF WASHINGTON. 
On board H.M.S. Majestic, 
Patuxent River, Chesapeake Bay, 
5th Sept., 1814. 
Hon. Father: 

A safe conveyance presenting itself 
(H.M. Brig Espoir) I embrace the first 
opportunity to address you. The last let- 


| ter I wrote you went by Mr. Jno. Cum- 
| mings from Halifax, and as we were hur- 


ried away at almost a moment’s warning, 


| had not time to write one of a later date. 


Nothing of moment transpired during 


| the remainder of our stay at Halifax. The 
| Dragon arrived the night previous to the 
| intended day of our sailing which pro- 
| tracted our stay five days longer. We 
| sailed from Halifax on the 6th of August 


and made Boston Bay which was bloc- 
kaded by two 74-gun frigates. Then we 
ran down all the American coast until we 
joined the blockading squadron off New 
London. Our boats went in and effectu- 


| ally battered in a place called Stonington. 
| The Terror had twelve killed and wound- 
| ed. We then parted with the squadron 



































at home this 
CHRISTMAS wi 
KNOX GELATINE 


You will find them delicious and 
inexpensive to make. 
This recipe shows you how easily 
and quickly you can make these 
new confections. 
KNOX FRENCH DAINTIES 


2 envelopes Knox Acidulated Gelatine 
4 cups granulated sugar 
14 cups boiling water 
1 cup cold water 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water five 
minutes. Add the boiling water When 
dissolved add the sugar and boil slowly 
for fifteen minutes. Divide into two equal 
parts. When somewhat cooled add to one 
part one-half teaspoonful of the Lemon 
Flavor, found in separate envelope, dis 
solved in one tablespoonful water and one 
tablespoonful lemon extract. To the other 
part add one tablespoonful brandy, if 
desired, one-half teaspoonful extract of 
cloves, and color with the pink color. Pour 
into shallow tins that have been dipped in 


cold water. Let stand over night: cut into 
squares. Roll in fine granulated or pow- 


dered sugar and let stand to crystalize. 
Vary this recipe by using different flavors 


and colors, and if desired, add chopped 
nuts. figs. dates, raisins or peanuts to the 
lemon mixture 


Send for this FREE Recipe Book 
An illustrated book of recipes for Candies, Des- 
serts, Jellies, Puddings, I-e Creams, Sher- 
bets, Salads, etc., sent FREE for your grocer’s 
name. 
Pint sample for 2c stamp and grocer’s name. 
r~ CHARLES B. KNOX COMPANY 
502 Knox Ave. Johnstown, N. Y. 
Branch Factory: Montreal, Can. 
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An Ideal Holiday Gift 


Are better than marking ink for wearing ap- 
parel, housenold linen, etc. Any name in fast 
color thread can be woven into fine white cam- 
brie tape. $2.00 for 12 doz., $1.25 for 6 doz., 
S5e for 8 doz., duty paid. These markings 
more than save their cost by preventing laun- 
dry losses. They make a dainty, individual gift. Have 
your friends’ names woven. Orders filled in a week 
through your dealer, or write for samples, order blanks, 
catalogue of woven names, trimmings, frillings, etc., 


direct to 

J. & J. CASH, Limited 
301B St. James Street, Montreal, Can., or 300 
Chestnut Street, So. Norwalk, Conn., U.S.A. 
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| troopers, about a dozen transports, seven 


and directed our course for the Chesa- 
peake where we arrived on the 24th. We 
found the squadron consisting of Ad- 
mirals Cochrane, Malcomb and Coburne | 
with five sail of the line, six frigates, five 


brigs and bombs, exclusive of tenders and 
gunboats, altogether about forty-five sail, 
lying about 100 miles up this river which 
in some places is not more than a mile 


| wide. It is impossible for me to describe 


| orchards without number. 


the beauty of this place. It took us a 
whole day to come up the river. On the 
brink it is beautifully laid out and culti- 
vated, with apple, plum, pear and peach 
The houses | 
were all deserted by the inhabitants and 


| cattle of all descriptions were running 


wild about the fields. 

Boats go on shore from the different | 
ships and shoot oxen and sheep which they 
bring off without molestation. In case the 
owner makes his appearance to claim, 
the admiral has given an order to the re- 
spective ships to pay the prices he has 
stipulated, viz., beef, 25s per carcase, 
sheep, 10s, ete., etc. 

Having about 6,000 of Lord Welling- 


| ton’s troops and our naval force being | 
| adequate to anything that might be re- 


quired, we made an attack upon the City 
of Washington on the night of the 24th. 
The advance guard consisted of the 85th 
(part of which with some of the wounded 


| we now have on board), a light brigade of 


the 44th, the 4th and 21st with a battalion 
of marines and sailors. The American 
army was drawn up in admirable order 
but only one round was fired. 

Only about 2,000 of our men were en- 
| gaged against an army of 8,000, exclusive 
of those in ambush. The Americans made 
a bold stand at first, but seeing the gal- 
lant 85th advancing with charged bay- 
onets, headed by Major-General Ross, 
they retreated with great precipitation 
and left our troops (at this time joined 
| by those in reserve) in quiet and peace- 
| able possession of their capital. The city 
| was burned to the ground, beginning with 
| the House of Congress, War and Intelli- 
gence Office, Mr. Madison’s (the Presi- 
dent’s) house, the dockyard, etc. A general 
conflagration ensued. Some of the officers 
had recourse to Mr. Madison’s wardrobe 
where they shifted their linen. 

We remained in the city until six 
| o’clock the next morning, from thence our 
army proceeded to Nottingham where we 
| lay about twenty miles from Washington, 
after burning a large frigate, on the 
stocks and destroying about 60 pieces of 
cannon. After this we embarked in the 
different ships and are now altogether 
proceeding down the river. 
killed and wounded does not exceed 200 
and that of the enemy is supposed to be 
near 10 times that number. Another 
attack is meditated but whether upon 
New London, Annapolis, Norfolk, or 
where I cannot say. The remainder of 
Lord Hill’s army (about 14,000) is 
hourly expected. 

Previous to sailing I had the unpleas- 
ant task of appearing as principal evi- 
dence at a court martial where the pris- 
oner, one of our men, had knocked an- 
other man off the foreyard, in conse- 





Our loss in | 





\ gift at twice the cost Having a second 
\ sweeper torupstairs is doubly convenient 
' Price $3.00 to $4.75 at all dealers 

hh Booklet on request. 
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ing article of the home W hat 
could be more appropriate or ac- 
ceptable as a Holiday Gift than a Bissel! 
sweeper It w be a daily reminder of 
the giver for ten years or more, and w 

contribute more genuine comfort, con- 


venience and satisfaction than any other 


i Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Niagara Falis, Canada 


“WE SWEEP THE WORLD” 


Retain Your Youth 


"THE Pride of Youth is a clear skin. Wrinkles 
give the appearance of age even in youth. 


Princess{Skin Food 


enables you to retain and regain your youthful looks, 
by removing lines and wrinkles, restoring withered skin 
and feeding the tissues. 
Write for Sample Box 

Send us 5 cents, to help pay postage, packing, ete., 
and we will send you prepaid a sample box of 
PRINCESS SKIN FOOD, together with our handsome 
Beauty Book, entitled ‘‘For Appearance Sake,’" which 
describes our method of removing superfluous hair by 


electrolysis. 
HISCOTT INSTITUTE 
65 College St. Toronto, Ont. 
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Che One Supreme Gift 


A NEWCOMBE PIANO 





Swe the Chime Christmas Bel’s is the pure tone quality of 
the rinwer mbe Piano Ss mpathet ic and Responsive to the touch. It 
flows with exul erant melodies that delight the sensuous ear. 

The selectior tf a Newcombe is further argumented in the half a 
century's experience and half a century’s record of satisfactory service 
rendered 

Newcombe Plaver Pianos have a We wart you to hear the New- 


uman-like control, all the latest combe. If not convenient to visit 
improvements and practical de- 


us in Toronto, write us and we'll 
vices Excetlent in tone. Artistic send you the name of the nearest 
in desig? ind built to give life agent. 
ng service. 


NEWCOMBE PIANO COMPANY, LIMITED 
359. Yonge Street, Toronto 




















For Canadian Gentlemen 


Made in Canada 


A useful gift for father, brother, husband or son, one that 
will be appreciated by the recipient. 


















The DOCTOR’S ANTISEPTIC SHOE is the result of 
years of experimental study, that has enabled us to deter 
nine just what is desired in fit and finish combined with 
one that will give the maximum of satisfactory service. 
\nd to this we have added antiseptic and waterproof 
qualities, and guarantee them, a feature that will 
give added pleasure to the wearer in this season of 
the vear, when weather conditions are more severe 
than at any other time. Each shoe is made with 
the specific object of making it capable of the 
most rigorous wear and while we give to them 
the latest style, we do not sacrifice their 
serviceable and comfortable qualities. 
The 
‘*Doctor’s’’ 
Antiseptic 
Non-Perspiro Shoe 
Patented 1908-1909. 


THE TEBBUTT SHOE &"LEATHER CO., LIMITED 


Ask your dealer for Doctor's 

Antiseptic Shoe; if he cannot 

supply you, write us for name of 
nearest dealer. 





























| THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC 
r 
’\. have in stock a large number of cuts 
™ 5 
A Good W which have been used in the editorial 
i. columns of this publication. Any _ person 
Opportunity desiring any of these can secure them at 


vreatly reduced prices, in some cases for less 
than the original photographs cost us. Make 
your selection from either past or current issues 
and write us. 


to secure some excelle 
engravings at low rates 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited 
143-153 University Avenue, TORONTO 




















of which the man died the same evening. 
I had attended the deceased and had 
heard some expressions, thus being 
called. The court martial was held on 
board “La Roque,” the Hon. Capt. Capel 
presiding with six other captains and the 
prisoner was sentenced to be hanged at 
the yardarm. The prisoner was, how- 
ever, in consequence of some favorable 
circumstances, recommended to the Ad- 
miral for mercy; and left on board the 
guardship. 

In the course of an hour we shall be at 
the mouth of Chesapeake Bay so that I 
expect every minute to see the signal 
hoisted for parting company with the 
“Espoir.” I must, therefore, seal and 
look for an opportunity of sending on 
board. 

Your dutiful son, 
JOHN Fox. 


The Tortoise 


Continued from Page 40. 
i § 


it-over stagnation is a matter that I do 
not feel called upon to discuss.” 

He had the meeting rocking by this 
time and the angry protests of Cutshaw, 
Dalton and their firmest adherents went 
unheeded. 

Continuing Tim outlined the qualities 
that were needed in a candidate and then 
proceeded to eulogize the man he had in 
view. He continued to expatiate on that 
point until the audience grew restive and 
started to call: “‘Name! Name!” 

“T’ll give you his name,” cried Tim, 
“A young man who has made a success 
of everything he has touched—and he has 
tried his hand at many things; a stout- 
hearted citizen who has fought nobly for 
civic reforms, who has led in many move- 
ments that have benefited all of us; a 
man of sterling ability, if not of flashy 
brilliancy, a man we could depend upon— 
Henry W. Haven!” 

A sudden paralysis attacked me. I 
sank back into my chair, gazing at Tim 
as he stepped down from the platform 
with stunned bewilderment. If my fea- 
tures expressed the state of my mind, I 
must have presented a sorry spectacle 
with sagging jaw and glassy eye. I felt 
as though an iceberg or two had floated 
into the air around me. There was con- 
siderable noise going around—shouts of 
derision, probably. I felt a resentment 
against Tim for putting me into such an 
invidious position. 

In a dazed sort of way, I heard Silas 
Hennesley get up somewhere about two 
miles off in the crowd and start to speak. 
I gathered that he was seconding the 
nomination. He went on to recount some 
of the things I had done in the past. 
Then the voting started again. 

On the first ballot I received a sub- 
stantial vote, much to my astonishment. 
On the second my support had grown, 
Cutshaw and Dalton losing in about equal 
degree. On the third I went into the lead; 
and by the exertion of some subconscious 
force, my brain began then to clear. I 
dared to sit up and take a look around for 
the first time and to string sentences to- 


































Against Climate, Weather 
and Ill Health 5 

Why do Governments always supply 
their soldiers with woolen under- 
clothes? 

Why do experienced travelers always 
wear woolen underclothes? 

Why do = sportsmen—hunters—sail 
ors, etc., always wear woolen 
underclothes? 

Because :—Clean, 

recognized 

healthful 
the 

“C EET E E” 

only the very finest 

Wool, scoured and 

over again until every 

eign matter is taken 
strand is a lean as it is possible to be 
made It is then carefully manufac 
tured ensive and exclusive ma 
chinery, very from the ordi 
nary style of underwear machinery 
fashioning garment to fit the 
human form t is all selvage edges, 
therefore cannot come unravelled; every 
join is knitted together, not sewn, as 
with ordinary underwear 

CANADIAN-MADE FROM START TO 

FINISH, AND ALL BRITISH MATERIAL 

Worn by the Best People. 
Sold by the Best Dealers. 

People wear ‘“CEETEE"’ Underclothing 

because they know it to be the best. 

In All Sizes, for Men, Women and 

Children 


The C. Turnbull Co. of Galt 


Limited 
GALT, ONTARIO 
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Lakefield Preparatory School 


Educate your boy in the country. 


Rev. A. W. MACKENZIE, M.A., Headmaster 
LAKEFIELD, ONTARIO. 
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| to second the motion. 
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| gether in my mind in frantic preparation | 


for the speech that was clearly neces- 
sary. If the nomination came my way I 
was prepared to accept, although the re- 
sponsibility of such a move looked gigan- 
tic and unreal still. 

On the fourth ballot I had such a com- 
manding lead that cries of “Make it 
unanimous” followed the announcement 
of the figures. In response to this call, 
which gained volume and _insistency, 
Charlie Cutshaw stood up. Smothering 
his obvious chagrin under a smile of man- 
ful cheerfulness, he moved that the nomi- 
nation be made ananimous on the part of 


| the convention and that undivided sup- 


port be pledged to the nominee. A pause 
followed, John Dalton making no move 
Accordingly, Dan 
Carden rose to the occasion with more 
cordiality than I could have expected from 
him. 


Before the vote could be put, Dalton 


| stood up solemnly and asked for the privi- 


lege of saying a few words: 
second the motion,” he declared, “because 
I do not concur in the decision reached 
by this convention. It is impossible for 


| me to express the bitterness that I feel 


as a result of what you have done to-day, 
gentlemen. For thirty-five years I have 
served the party without swerving from 
my loyalty and devotion. If ever man was 
entitled to recognition, Iam the man. The 


| party has fallen upon evil days, indeed, 
| when vulgar upstarts are permitted to 


| beardless boys. 


| little lax in the anticipation of an easy | 
victory. 


dictate policies and nominations go to 
I have appeared at my 
last convention.” 

Gathering up his hat, cane and gloves 
with slow dignity, Dalton bowed gravely 
and stalked from the hall. A fine old 
gentleman was John Dalton—we are the 
best of friends now——but he would not 
condescend to understand politics. 

The motion was put and carried amid 
a tumult of cheering that amazed me, but 
served the valuable purpose of nerving 
me for what was to follow. A moment 
afterward I found myself on my feet— 
and talking. As to what I said I have no 
recollection whatever. I could hear a 
voice intoning the phrases that had been 
forming in my mind; but I did not recog- 
nize it as my own voice. Afterwards I 
was told I had made a creditable speech. 
Tim Howden clapped me on the back, 
with a hearty, “Couldn’t have done it 
much better myself.” I have been willing 
to accept this estimate of my maiden 
effort; but I have always had a few secret 
doubts. 

The campaign soon warmed up. The 
other side was conceded to have no chance 
at the start but after John Dalton came 
into the field the complexion of things was 
materially altered. Dalton brooded over 
what he believed to be his repudiation at 
the hands of a packed convention until he 
got the idea imbedded in his mind that he 
was the man the rank and file of the 
party really wanted. His decision to make 
it a three-cornered fight was announced 
in a three-column letter in the daily pa- 
pers and he stuck to it despite the pres- 
sure that was immediately brought to 
bear. 

Then the party workers got busy with 
a vengeance. Our organization had been a 


They now made it thorough. The 
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This Gift Will Please 
Your Children 


Big Joy——Small Cost 


your boys and girls the 
“PERFECTION” STEEL ANKLE SUP 
PORT they have something that is lasting 
in its benefits. The PERFECTION 
skating enjoyable, less fatiguing. 
They equally good for everybody, but 
particularly beneficial t: suffering 
with weak an- 
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Support 
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children, your 
self or for i 
friend 
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er for the Per- 
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us direct for 
Booklet 
“O”" and find 
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the advantages 
of these sup- 
ports for real 
enjoyable skat- 
ing. 
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leading dealers, 


$1.00 per pair. 
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Qwen Sound 
Ontario 
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a pcs and Details—FREE 


“. Weguarantee results from ouroutfits. Investigate now. 
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St. Catharines, 


Ridley College ** §" 


A CANADIAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Preparatory Department entirely separate as to buildings, 
grounds and Staff. 

The School has won scholarships at University matricula- 
tion in four out of the last five years. Three were won in 
1913. 


REV. J. O. MILLER, M.A., D.C.L., Principal 
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gratifying 
it is to every , 
Canadian housewife to know that the best of all kitchen 
cleansers—Panshine—is made in Canaua by a world-renowned 
Canadian firm. Every cent you spend on Panshine is so much 
money kept in Canada—just so much more money to keep 
Canadian workmen employed Think this over. 


Magic Kitchen 

Cleanser 
It is a clean, white, pure powder that has no disagreeable smell, won't 
scratch, and will not injure the hands. Ideal for cutlery, sinks, pots and 


pans, wood-work, and every possible kitchen use. No matter what 
cleanser you are now using, you wil! be delighted when you try Panshine. 





























F R E E Your Grocer has Panshine. If you haven’t tried it we will 
gladly send a trial sample tin free. Mention MacLean’s 
SAMPLE Magazine. Address Lever Bros. Limited (Panshine), Toronto. 







































Does an Increase in Salary Interest YouP 


We have put four hundred young and old business men in Canada in 
the way of earning $5.00 more every week. If you are an enterprising 


man, you van get the same offer by writing us. The work is easy, edu- 
cative and profitable. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Circulation Department: 143-183 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, CANADAI 















































riding was canvassed from end to end. 
I personally spent five or six hours each 
day and generally addressed at least one 
meeting at night. The knack of speech 
came to me with a readiness that sur- 
prised all my friends and most of all my- 
self. I never achieved the oratorical 
standards of Charlie Cutshaw, but I be- 
lieve that my speeches were sufficiently 
well ballasted with logic and fact to carry 
conviction. And I could hold an audience. 

By one of those strange coincidences 
that crop up at times Alice had set the 
date of our marriage for the very day 
that was afterwards announced for the 
election. After I had been shoved into the 
thick of the fight in such unceremonious 
style by Tim Howden, the suggestion of 
a postponement was broached by Mrs. 
Holworth. Alice, however, refused to con- 
sider the idea. 

“Tt’s just too splendid!” she declared. 
“We'll make it an evening wedding. You 
will be a member of Parliament by seven 


| o’clock, Harry. We couldn’t possibly have 
| a better send off.” 


“Perhaps you'll want to call it off en- 
tirely before the campaign is over,” I 


| said. “They have it down in the east ward 


now that I stole my stock in Union Elec- 


| tric and that I work the girl clerks in my 
| store to death. They’ll have me down a 


murderer yet.” 
Alice’s answer to this—but there is no 


| space to deal with such details. The cam- 


paign proceeded on its stormy and 
calumnious way. Reputations were black- 


| ened right and left, my own being effectu- 
| ally trodden in the mud of party malice. 





It worried me at the time, but I have 
found since that reputations are soon re- 
established when elections are over. Mud 
thrown in the heat of a warm political 
fight does not stick; unless there is some 
truth to make it stick. 

Tim Howden personally saw three- 
quarters of the electors and he assured 
me early that Dalton would be licked in- 
to a cocked hat. Nevertheless I felt ner- 
vous right up to the last minute. Elec- 
tion day was the most strenuous and won- 
derful day I ever remember. I voted as 
soon as the polls opened and then was 
dragged off by Tim Howden on a final 
hand-shaking expedition. From eleven 
to one I made a tour of the town polling 
subdivisions. Then Tim shoved a sand- 
wich into my hand and bundled me into 
an automobile to call at a country point 
where a few votes were said to be waver- 
ing. At half past four we arrived back in 


town again and Tim allowed me half an 
hour to dress. 


Ever hear of a bridegroom dressing in 
half an hour? I did. Tim stood outside 
the door with a stop-watch. If I had been 
behind hand I believe he would have 
bundled me off minus collar, tie, coat, or 
whatever garments had not been reached 
in time. 

“Got your speech for the electors 
thought out?” he demanded truculently. 
“It'll have to be full of pep, this time. 
The boys will be feeling pretty good and 
will want plenty of chances to cheer.” 

“I'll do my best,” I said, nervously. I 
had forgotten all about the election. My 
mind was fixed on an event of infinitely 
greater importance. 

“By the way,” said Tim, as we dropped 
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into the car, “got the ring and license and | 


everything handy? You won’t get a 
chance to get near the house again, you 
know.” 

“Got them,” I said grimly and ner- 
vously. 

I don’t suppose that any political candi- 
date has ever before or since paid so little 
attention to returns as I did that night. 
I frowned absently when good news came 
in and smiled vacuously when divisions 
showed losses. Can I get through it with- 
out making an ass of myself? Will I re- 
member the proper responses? And that 
infernal ring—where is it now? Suppos- 
ing Alice changes her mind at the last 
moment? Thus ran my thoughts. 

When Tim Howden thumped me on the 
back and told me that I had won with a 


larger majority than ever, I only partly | 


awoke from my trance. I stepped out on 
the balcony at the front of party head- 
quarters and delivered my address. There 
were thousands standing below but all I 
saw was a mental picture of a flower- 
banked room, a minister and a beautiful 
vision in white. Everyone said my speech 
was a ‘hummer.” Certainly the crowd 
cheered enough. But I didn’t make that 
speech. Who prompted the words I don’t 
know although my lips uttered them. In 
my own mind, I was repeating the mar- 
riage service. 

Then came the usual torch-light parade. 
I demurred at going, protesting that I 
would be late for the wedding, but Tim 
Howden, implacable boss that he was, 
insisted. 

“Who ever heard of a_ torch-light 
parade without the successful candidate?” 
he said scornfully. “Leave the other to 
me. I’ll get you to your funeral in time.” 


After we had traversed the main streets | 


of the town for what seemed an intermin- 
able time, Tim stopped the open hack in 
which we rode. 

“It’s a quarter to seven,” he whispered. 
“Hop out here and you’ll find a car 
around the corner. If you make good 
time you’ll get there before they start to 
play the wedding march. The boys will 
keep this up for hours yet.” 


I fairly flew. It was one minute of the 


hour when the pale, disheveled and per- 
turbed bridegroom burst into the house. 

“He doesn’t look much like a newly- 
elected M.P.” said Jacques Holworth, 
scrutinizing me severely. 

“He looks just like a bridegroom,” put 
in someone else. The voice sounded 
familiar, but I was too excited to try to 
place it. “Did you ever see a bride- 
groom who didn’t look like a wall-eyed 
yap?” 

It was over. 
out of town in 


Alice and I had whirled 
a fast motor car and 


boarded a train at a point ten miles away. | 


We were ensconced in comfortable seats 
in the parlor car before I reached a nor- 
mal condition of mind again. 

“Tt’s been an awful race to get you, 
Alice darling, “I said, looking at her with 
all the casual indifference of the fatuous 
bridegroom, assumed for the benefit of 
other passengers who, of course, are al- 


ways deceived. “I can hardly believe that | 


I have really won you.” 
“Harry, dear,” said Alice, with no pre- 


tence at the clumsy indifference that the | 
stupid male animal believes it necessary | 
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300 CANDLE POWER OF LIGHT 


AT A COST OF 1/8c PER HOUR 


The kerosene lamps and lanterns, which make and burn their own gas from common kerosene 


or coal oil, are an achievement surpassing all other known methods of artificial lighting. Same have 
which is 10 


one inverted mantle and give a bright and steady white 
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light of 300 
times as_ brilliant as an ordinary kerosene 
wick lamp, while the of operation is 
very small, as these lamps and lanterns wil! 
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match, like city gas ‘ 
The lanterns are absolutely bug and wind: proof 
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shows, circuses, street carnivals, garages, livery barns, 
summer resorts, warehouses, boat landings, étc 
No Smoke. No Smell. No Wicks to Trim. 

A Splendid Opportunity for Dealers 
LIVE AGENTS WANTED. Write to-day for further 
particulars, also complete illustrated catalog describing 
the above and other styles of kerosene and 
gasoline lamps, hollow wire systems, etc. 


THE NAGEL-CHASE MFG. CO. 


143-163 East Erie St., Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
The largest manufacturers of artificial lighting devices 
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O-Cedar Polish cuts’ work 
in half—for it cleans as it 
polishes, 


Q-Cedar Polish is 
economical—use 
water and 
O-Cedar. 
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(Edar «3 
Polish ine < ia 


(MADE IN CANADA) 


The O-Cedar Polish Way 


Just dampen a piece of cheese cloth with 
Q-Cedar and water—half and half—and go 
over your furniture. The polish cleans and 
polishes at the same time. Slight rubbing 
with a dry cloth will quickly produce the 
desired lustre and bring the original beauty 
of the grain. 


O-Cedar Polish gives a 
hard, dry, durable lustre 
—Never gets gummy or 
collects dust. 


Sizes 25e to $3.00. 


Ask your dealer—satisfaction or money back. 


Channell Chemical Co. 


LIMITED 


369 Sorauren Avenue . Toronto, Canada 
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Resident School for Boys 


Beautiful Site, Modern Buildings, Pure Water, Small Classes, Gymnasium Chapel. 
R. M. C, Entrance 1914. All Candidates passed. One first place. 


SCHOOL RE-OPENS SEPT. 9th, 1914 
For Calendar apply REV. GEO. P. WOOLLCOMBE, M.A. (Oxon) 
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Bishop FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Siracha A Church Residential and Day School for Girls. Full Matriculation 
Course. Elementary Work, Domestic Arts, Music and Painting. 


School President: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Toronto. 


Principal, MISS WALSH 


Wykeham Hall, College Street, Toronto 
JUNIOR DAY SCHOOL—423 AVENUE ROAD 
Head Mistress—MISS R. E. CHURCHARD (Higher Certificate National Froebel Union). 
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10Elm Ave. 
Rosedale 
TORONTO 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 


Hon. Principal, MISS M. T. SCOTT 
Principal, MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A 


Preparation for the University and for Examin- 
ations in Music. Well-equipped Art Department. 
Domestic Science Department. Thoroughly effici- 
ent staff. Large playgrounds. Outdoor games— 


Tennis, 


Basketball, Rink. Healthful locality. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR DAY PUPILS. 


For 





Prospectus apply to the Principal. 
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651 SPADINA AVENUE, TORONTO 





Residential and Day School for Girls 


Principal: MISS J. J. STUART 
(Successor to Miss Veals) 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge University, 
England. 

Large, well-ventilated house, pleasantly 
situated. Highly qualified staff of Cana- 
dian and European teachers. The cur- 
riculum shows close touch with modern 
thought and education. Preparation for 
matriculation examinations. Special at 
tention given to individual needs. Out- 
door games. Rink. 
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LENNOXVILLE, P.Q. 


Head Master, J. Tyson Williams, B.A. 


well-known boarding school for 

Situated about 100 miles from 

, on the G.T.R., C.P.R., and Boston 

Maine Ry., giving easy access to New 
York and Eastern States 

rhe buildings for the upper and prepar 
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(Emmanuel College, Cambridge). 


to-date, sanitary and well ventilated, and 
comprise gymnasium playrooms, as well as 
extensive playgrounds 

soys are prepared for R.M.C., Kingston, 
the Universities, and Business Life, by an 
efficient staff of Masters, mostly graduates 
of English Universities. 


apply to the Headmas'er 





to affect on such occasions, “there was 
never a race at any time. But you did 
take a long time to find it out.” 

My success had reached its climax. 
Practically all my life I had been com- 
peting with my two erstwhile school 
chums, both more brilliant and aggres- 
sive than myself. My chance at first had 
seemed as slight as that of a tortoise rac- 
ing with two very agile hares. That I had 
won out in business, in politics, and in 
love is proof perhaps that there was some- 
thing in the old fable after all. 


THE END. 


Extracting a Fortune 
From Salt 


Continued from Page 48. 


could keep books by double entry, and 
work ordinary business arithmetic. 

No man who does these things well can 
be described as uneducated as though he 
were illiterate. The trouble with Mr. 
Carter was that he was not of studious 
habits and not a cultured man. “I never 
really learned to read; a book puts me to 
sleep,” he used to say; and yet he had a 
real sense of literature, and enjoyed the 
nervous, vivid prose of Goldwin Smith 
with a keen appreciation of its excellence. 
Perhaps he liked the writer none the less 
for being an iconoclast and a merciless 
critic. Carter would have profited much 
by a general course of good reading, 
something that would have diverted his 
mind from the petty squabbles of the salt 
business, and it was the want of a broad 
outlook in life that constituted the lack 
in his education. Shakespeare he had 
read, and seen the plays, but he had never 
studied Shakespeare. “Undoubtedly the 
work of Bacon,” he once informed me. 


| The amusing part of this was that he had 


not so much as examined the formal con- 
tentions of the Baconians. What he liked 
about the idea was that of putting down 
the mighty from their seats, and an 
ascription of the Shakespearian author- 
ship to any Smith or Jones would have 
pleased him just as well. 

Respecting the value of education, Mr. 
Carter’s judgment was right in a general 
way, although wrong with regard to him- 
self. He had learned to read and write 
and keep books because he saw the ne- 
cessity; and if he had ever found it neces- 
sary for business purposes to acquire a 
foreign language, or the elements of al- 
gebra, or applied chemistry, he would 
have done so. But I fancy that any 
schoolmaster who had tried to teach him 
a subject for which he saw no immediate 
use would have been obliged to use very 
vigorous, old-fashioned methods of per- 
suasion to obtain the youthful Jim Cart- 
er’s attention. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP IDEA. 


But it must not be supposed that he 
went into the scholarship scheme hap- 


| hazard. When he found himself with a 


fortune of which he did not even spend 
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Useful 


New Invention 





Enables Anyone to Play 
Piano or Organ With- 
out Lessons 


A Detroit musician has invented a won- 
derful new system which enables any per- 
son or little child to learn to play the piano 
or organ in one evening. Even though you 
know absolutely nothing about musie or 
have never touched a plano or organ, you 
can now learn to play in an hour or two 
People who do not know one note from 
another are able to play their favorite 
musi¢ with this method without any assis- 
tance whatever from anyone. 


This new system which is called the 
Numeral Method, is sold in Canada by the 
Numeral Method Music Co. of Canada, and 
as they are desirous of at once making it 
known in every locality, they are making 


the following special free trial and half- 


price offer to our readers, 


You are not asked to send any money 
until you have tried and are satisfied with 
the new method. The Numeral Company 
is willing to send it to vou on one week’s 
free trial, and you will not have to pay 
them one cent unless you desire to keep it. 
There are no express charges to be paid, as 
everything will be sent by mail. Simply 
write a letter or post card to the Numeral 
Method Musie Co. of Canada, 230R Curry 
Hall, Windsor, Ontario, saving “Please 
send me the Numeral Method on seven 
days’ free trial.” If you are satisfied after 
trying it, the Method and fifty different 
pieces of sheet music will cost you only $5, 
although the regular price of these is $10. 
You should not delay writing, as the Num- 
eral Company will not continue this special 
half-price offer indefinitely. Later on, the 
Method and fifty pieces of music will be 
sold at the regular price. 
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the interest, his first thought was 
utilize it in a way that would really do 
good. He had never married and for 
many years had ceased to write to his few 
scattered relatives. It would not be far 
wrong to say that he had no friends. He 


belonged to neither church nor lodge, and | 


had no experience with real poverty, so 
that he was exempt from the ordinary 
calls of philanthropy. Chatting one day 


with Mr. D. M. Grant, of the Sarnia Col- | 


legiate, he learned that several students 
had passed the matriculation with honors, 
but that two or three would not be able to 
go on immediately for want of money. 
Mr. Carter thought this was a great pity, 
and realized that a hundred dollars 
often of more value to a young man than 
thousands to an old one. He offered, in- 
formally to give some scholarships the 
next year if fair conditions could be ar- 
ranged. The year after he repeated the 
offer, extending the competition to the 
county of Lambton. Then he took in the 
counties of Huron, Middlesex, Perth, and 
Wellington, giving annually two hundred 
dollars to each—a thousand dollars a year 
—and as he said: “I want to see how it 
works.” 


is 


Unfortunately, there was not much to 
be seen. In the fall he used to send out 
notices to the high schools and collegiate 
institutes in the five counties, advising the 
conditions on which the scholarships 
would be given. After that nothing hap- 
pened until he was notified of the names 
of the winners by the Minister of Educa- 
tion, when he promptly sent cheques to 
the school principals for distribution. This 
ceremony naturally graced the commence- 
ments, and Carter was often asked to 
officiate in person, but resolutely declined 
to do so. He was afraid of stage-fright; 
and yet he had done stump speaking in 
his day. Once, however, he went to 
Guelph and viewed the proceedings from 
the audience, on the strict understanding 
that he was to remain incog. 

What he liked immensely were the let- 
ters of thanks he got from fortunate win- 
ners—rather more than half, I think, took 


to | 


the trouble to write him. And some of | 


these letters made good reading. In one 
or two instances he expressed a strong de- 
sire to follow them up, and to learn how 
his young friends were getting along, but 
while he could handle business correspon- 
dence he had no genius for easy, friendly 
correspondence, so that, for him, the 


scholarship students were as ships that | 


passed in the night. 


There was also the fact that the terms | 


of competition were of a technical char- 
acter, devised upon the suggestion of Mr. 
Grant and of other high school teachers 
in the five counties, and Mr. Carter did 
not understand them very well, and was 


not satisfied with them. This was the rea- | 


son why the full scheme did not become 
effective in his lifetime, although I know 
that the $100,000 bequest was part of his 
will drawn in 1910, and I do not think he 
saw any way of improving the details. 
The Minister of Education is to have 
large powers of discrimination so long as 
the main objects of the bequest are carried 
out. 
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Can the Principles of Efficiency 
Be Applied to Nation Building? 


The linancial Post in a recent issue said that when history comes to be 
written it will be found that the Kaiser was the greatest business man 
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German Empire. 
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Madelyn Mack 


Continued from Page 24. 


The dull flush again swept Thorny’s 
face. I could feel him glancing at me out 
of the corner of his eye. So my half-fancy 
of a woman’s figure darting into the hall, 
as I burst into the room, had been correct! 
Mr. Preston then had formed a partner- 
ship with Gwendolyn Calvert in his noc- 
turnal expedition! 

Madelyn gazed at him a minute in 
silence. 

“Don’t you think the psychological mo- 
ment has come for frankness on your 
part?” 

Thorny was staring at the floor. I could 
understand that his head must be ringing 
from the shock of the wound, but there 
were evidently other causes for his per- 
turbation. He presented all the appear- 
ance of a very much ill-at-ease young 
man. 

“For instance,” continued Madelyn, 
“the errand that made it necessary for 
Miss Calvert and yourself to descend to 
burglar tactics?” 

Thorny drew a deep breath. 

“T am not at liberty to answer that 
question, Miss Mack!” 

“Then, perhaps, I can answer it for 
you!” 

Thorny’s glance raised, and then low- 
ered almost stubbornly. A somewhat 
harder note crept into Madelyn’s voice. 

“T don’t know whether Miss Calvert 
saw you personally, or telephoned the 
message that brought you to her aid. In 
any event, she told you that Ariel Bur- 
ton’s welfare depended upon prompt and 
secret action. By the way, was Miss Cal- 
vert’s friend on the second floor, who came 
to her assistance, the butler or—” 

“She was using the apartment of her 
cousin, who is in Europe,” snapped 
Thorny, “number eight! She found ac- 
cidentally that the same keys fitted the 
doors up here.” 

“That explains, then, her prompt dis- 
appearances. As to what happened after 
you reached Miss Burton’s apartments, 
the details are fairly obvious—your grap- 
ple with your unseen assailant, Miss Cal- 
vert’s flight— I regret, Mr. Preston, that 
you did not have opportunity to complete 
your mission! We will retire, if you de- 
sire to finish it now!” 

Thorny staggered to his feet. 

“Then, for God’s sake, tell me how!” 

Even Madelyn stared. 

“You mean—” 

“IT mean that we were to find in this 
room that which would explain Ariel Bur- 
ton’s vanishing, but what it was I have 
no more idea than you have! Gwen Cal- 
vert knew. I guess she had been here be- 
fore. Just as she was opening her lips to 
explain to ine—well, you know what hap- 
pened. I was seized from behind, and she 
was running back into the corridor, 
screaming!” Thorny moistened his lips. 
“The key to the whole affair is in this 
room, Miss Mack—between these four 
walls!” 

Madelyn paced across the floor. Some- 
thing cold and hard had come into her 
face—like the glint of the spent fighter 
who sees his antagonist suddenly re-in- 
forced. 




















“Is it a letter, Mr. Preston—a letter of 
the Purple Thumb?” 

“It is not!” came the decisive answer. 
“Gwen Calvert knew almost as little about 
those letters as I did. I knew, of course, 
they were throwing Miss Burton into a 
blue funk, that they were preying on her 
mind fearfully; but she gave me no ink- 
ling of what was behind them. It was not 
until this evening that I found from 
Gwen—” 

“You must meet me frankly, Mr. Pres- 
ton!” 

Thorny bit his lips. 

“That they were written by this 
Spanish chap!” he continued abruptly. 

“I guess Amador had been trying to | 


make a tool of Gwen, using her to keep 


him posted on Miss Burton’s movements, 


and in the end she decided to investigate | 
on her own account. But he was like an | 


iceberg whenever she mentioned the 
letters.” 

“You are quite sure you are speaking 
plainly?” 

“Quite sure!” 


“Then what about the card in Miss | 


Burton’s bouquet that you concealed from | 


us?” 

Thorny flushed. 

“I saw only the blank side when I 
picked it up! I was as much surprised as 
you at what was on the other side!” He 
hesitated. “Gwen Calvert overheard me 
reading aloud the letter that came to Miss 
Burton at our last rehearsal. 


writer without delay. Gwen even thought 
I was making the threat on my own ac- 
count!” He broke off. “This is awful, 
Miss Mack! 
done—it must be done! Gwen Calvert 
was in white earnest when she called me 
to-night. The explanation of the riddle 
isyin this apartment, and we have got to 
find it!” 

“But it is apparent, Mr. Preston, that 
we cannot make a search until we know 
what we are seeking. You must locate 
Gwendolyn Calvert and force her to tell 
me her story!” 

“Rut.” 

Madelyn gripped his arm. 

“No woman in New York is facing a 
more genuine peril than Ariel Burton to- 
night! If, for any reason, Miss Calvert 
cannot, or will not, talk, our last chance 
of aiding her is gone!” 

Through the silence of the flat pealed 
the hall bell. We could hear Martha an- 
swering the summons with mechanical 
obedience. Then sounded a crisp voice, 
and Lieutenant Byron’s “plainclothes” 
assistant of the afternoon stood frown- 
ing at us. His eyes narrowed at Made- 
lyn’s figure. 

“Miss Mack, can you step downstairs, 
please?” 

For a moment none of us spoke. There 
was that in his voice and face which sent 
an almost indefinable tautness through 
the room. It was as though we had caught 
the first, faint note of a far-off alarm 
bell. 

Madelyn stepped to the officer’s side. 
His voice lowered, and we could see her 
recoil. Then Thorny and I were racing 
at her shoulder into the hall—Thorny for- 
getful of the shock of his wound—and 
Madelyn’s finger was jabbing at the ele- 


It threat- | 
ened to kill her unless she married the | 


Surely something can be | 
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vator bell. There was no answer, and 
we were soon to see the reason. In a 
panting trio, we stumbled down the last 
flight of stone stairs. 

A background of marble and gilt splen- 
dor—a dazzle of lights—huddled groups 
of theatre-bound parties, filmy-cloaked 
women and silk-hatted escorts—liveried 
servants—all staring grotesquely, for it 
was the first time that most of them had 
been brought face to face with tragedy. 

On a leather divan, Gwendolyn Calvert, 
with a little crimson splotch like a dash of 
red ink on her white shirtwaist, lay star- 
ing back at them with a sort of dazed be- 
wilderment still showing through the 
film of death. 

“She was shot down on the walk at the 
corner of the building!” jerked out Lieu- 
tenant Byron. “Tall, dark man in a light 
overcoat fired the bullet. He has made a 
clean get-a-way—so far!” 


VII. 


I HAVE often questioned whether any 
one but Madelyn Mack could have ac- 
complished what followed. Lieutenant By- 
ron maintains that she did it because she 
was a woman. I differ with him. Femi- 
nine psychology may have been a factor, 
but it was nothing less than genius in the 
final analysis. 

The lieutenant held us for a moment on 
the edge of the group. 

“It happened right under our eyes, 
Miss Mack! If we—” 

“IT can guess how it happened!” said 
Madelyn. She thrust past him, and 
caught the arm of a man, evidently a 
physician, at the divan. 

“We must keep her alive for sixty 
seconds longer, Doctor! We must!” 

“She is gone now!” e 

The physician gave a_ professional 
shrug. And then, as though to belie his 
words, the girl’s staring eyes trembled, 
and her lips partly opened. 

“If I had an electric battery,” the doc- 
tor hesitated, “I might do what you ask, 
madam; but without it, it is impossible!” 

Madelyn bent lower over the white face. 
And then, as the doctor drew back with 
a suggestion of tolerance, occurred the 
miracle. 

“Gwen, girlie! Gwen, I say! 

It was not Madelyn Mack, the inquisi- 
tor, pleading with a witness; but a show- 
girl appealing to one of her kind. Had 
Miss Mack spent an apprenticeship in a 
Broadway chorus, her voice could not 
have acquired more perfectly the vibrant, 
metallic tones of the footlights. Even 
phlegmatic Lieutenant Byron was staring 
incredulously. 

“Gwen, I say, don’t you hear the call- 
bell? Let the rest of your make-up go! 
Do you want the stage-manager to fine 
you?” 

At Madelyn’s shoulders we were bent 
forward, our eyes held to the face on the 
divan. Would the daring expedient of 
psychology win over death? Would the 
old, familiar call of the stage re-animate 
the dying will of the show-girl when medi- 
cal stimulants had failed? 

Again the grey lips moved, again the 
eyes trembled, and then a wave of ani- 
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mation, like the spurt of a fading fire, 
illumined their depths. Madelyn had 
won! I could see her muscles stiffen as 
she stooped still lower. It was as though 
she would hold death at bay by sheer 
physical strength. 

With measured distinctness, she spoke 
again. 

“Help me save Ariel Burton, Gwen! 
Tell me now!” 

The grey film fell a second time like a 
sinister shadow. I tried to turn my face 
away. Death would not be cheated. And 
then, even as the thought framed itself, 
Gwendolyn Calvert’s hand fluttered to her 
waist, and her lips murmured the words 


like a far-off voice on a defective tele- | 


phone wire: 
“The broken 
It—it—”’ 


fan! 


I wonder if the sentence was finished | 


in eternity? One could almost fancy that 
the dead lips were still moving. .. . 

I saw Madelyn’s hand slip under the 
white shirt waist, fumbled near the red 
blot on its bosom, and emerge with the 
jagged half of an ivory fan. On its sur- 
face was scribbled in a hurried pencil 
scrawl the beginning of a notation, which 
had obviously been finished on the missing 
section: 

“2156 Sy 
“Vo” 


Madelyn snapped the fan shut, and 
darted across the hall to the stairs. Even 
Lieutenant Byron’s call did not make her 
pause. When I drew my eyes back from 
her disappearing figure, the tension in 
the lobby had broken. The first of the 
halted groups was already moving 
through the swinging doors into the 
street. The unexpected eddy in the life of 
the Lenox had passed. Doubtless, in a few 
minutes, the faces that had blanched at 
the shadow of death would be convulsed 
by the buffoonery of the vaudeville. I 
could hear a querulous lady exclaim that 
she would be late for the opera! 

In a corner of Lieutenant Byron’s 
mouth an unlighted cigar had been thrust 
nervously all through the short drama. 
With a mechanical movement, he tossed it 
to the floor and ground it under his heel. 


“Burke,” he snapped to his assistant, | 


“T’ll leave the rest of the details down 


here to you. If you need me, you’!! find me 


upstairs.” 


“If they should bring our man in, | 


” 


suggested Burke. 


sir— 


The words recalled me with a start to | 


the fact that we had learned nothing of 
the details of the crime. 
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Find other half! | 
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"THE hospitality that ex- 
tends sleeping accom- 
modations to guests over one 
night and possibly more, will 
be taxed to capacity in many 
homes during the Holidays. 
Such prove 
how absolutely indispensable a 
Kindel convertible Daven- 
port or Divanette may be- 
come as an essential part of the 
furnishings. 
In a moment the good-looking 
Davenport or Divanette that has 
been serving, except in emergen- 
—perhaps for a long time— 
as one of the most favored pieces 
of furniture in the house, is con- 
verted into a bed that, in point of 
comfort could leave nothing to be 
desired In the morning it will 
be ds instantly returned to the 
other service as it was converted 
into the bed. All the bedding will 
be left upon it ready for another 
consecutive night of use as a bed. 
In either of these services, the 
three styles of the Minded kind find 
These three styles 
are the Somersaultic, the De Luxe 
and the Divanette. All accom- 
plish the same purpose equally 
well—it is simply a question of 
your own preference. 


circumstances 


cies 


unusual favor. 


Ask for a Copy ot the Kinda 
booklet, ““The House That 
Grew.” 


The Kinde Bed Co., Ltd. 
10 Clifford St., Toronto 
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29% More Hups Driven Through 
the Winter Months 


The Hupmobile top absolutely lacks the 
noise and rattle usually found in enclosed 
bodies. The doors are wide and roomy, 
of standard limousine dimensions. Win 
dows are made of the highest grade coach 
glass. 

built for the Hupmobile in 

our own shops and conform so perfectly 

with the beautiful 1915 lines that the 
effect is that of the costliest limousine. 

And when the winter season is over, the 

top is easily removed and the regular 

summer equipment quickly attached to 
the car. 


There is no reason now why every family 
should not enjoy the luxury of winter 
driving in complete warmth, comfort 


and ease. 

Suburbanites, physicians and other profes 
sional and business men, and women, 
who have felt the need of an easy-driv- 
ing, economical closed ear, will find their 
every expectation realized in this new 
Hupmobile feature. 

Wriie for booklet describing the Hup Sedan Top. 

Five-passenger Touring Car or 
$1400 f.0.b. Windsor 
Made in Canada, 


Hupp Motor Car Company, Windsor, Ont. 
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| len. On the heels of his wound, the stress 
| of the past five minues had brought his 


nerves to the snapping point. 

“Oh, there is no occasion now to keep 
anything back!” he said wearily. “God, 
to think that, while we were talking up- 


| stairs, Gwen was going to her death, and 
| we could have saved her!” 


He glanced across at the still figure on 
the divan. 


“Tf I ever lay my hands on the brute 
that killed her Lieutenant, the police and 
the courts need not worry about justice!” 

The lieutenant reached for a fresh 
cigar. 

“Just now, it occurs to me, Mr. Preston- 
that you could serve Miss Calvert more 
wisely by giving me an account of what 
happened before my arrival on the scene.” 

Thorny brushed his hair back from his 
eyes, hesitated a moment, and began the 
narrative that Madelyn had wormed from 
his unwilling lips. He finished it as we 
stepped from the elevator at Miss Bur- 
ton’s floor. Lieutenant Byron made no 
comment as he pressed the bell. There 
was no answer. Again his finger pushed 
the disc, and then his hand impatiently 
caught the handle of the door. It swung 
open noiselessly. With a growing frown, 
he led the way into the living-room. And 
there he paused. 

The rose-chamber beyond was flooded 
with all of its available lights. In the 
glare, the room presented a curious scene. 
Drawers were piled on the floor, and their 
contents dumped into a heap beside them. 
Stands and mantel had been swept clear. 
Even the garments of an adjoining closet, 
cunningly concealed by the wall draperies, 
had not escaped. The appearance of the 
room suggested the scene of ravage we 
had found in Madelyn’s den at “The 
Rosary”; but this time Miss Mack, her- 
self, was responsible for the confusion. 

In the center of the havoc, Madelyn was 
standing, her eyes shot with cold, glinting 
specks of light. Martha was completing 
the despoiling of the closet with much the 
enthusiasm of an unwilling prisoner at 
the point of a gun. 

At the sound of our steps, Miss Mack 
half turned her head, snapping open her 
watch. 

“Ten-forty! We have until ten-fifty to 
act, Lieutenant, if we are to avert an- 
other tragedy!” 

She extended the section of the broken 
fan she had taken from Gwendolyn Cal- 
vert’s waist. 

“Somewhere in this room we will find 
the remainder. And we have just fifteen 
minutes to do it!” 

Lieutenant Byron’s eyes narrowed on 
the notation on the ivory surface, as 
Madelyn crossed the room, and swept a 
glance into the dismantled closet. 

“You will see that the fan contains a 
portion of an address,” she said over her 
shoulder. “A life may depend on our 
completing that address, and reaching it 
at once!” 

From the adjoining room, the telephone 


sounded. Lieutenant Byron turned me- 
chanically. We could hear his voice reply- 


| ing dully to the summons, and then it 
| was raised sharply. A moment later he 
| was back in the doorway, his face flush- 








ing. 
tior 


“ 








ing. Madelyn shot a glance in his direc- 
tion. 
“Ts it Sewell Collins?” 
The lieutenant’s lower jaw dropped. 
“How in blazes did you know?” 


“I didn’t know. I merely expected it. | 


How long has he been gone?” 

“He hasn’t been seen since he left for 
the Union League Club for dinner. He 
never reached it. His man is at head- 
quarters now, frantic. Says his master 
has been murdered!” 

“He hasn’t been—yet!” said Madelyn 
grimly. 

The lieutenant passed his hand wearily 
over his eyes. 

“This—this is getting on my nerves 
Miss Mack! What’s the answer?” 

Madelyn pointed to the broken fan in 
his hand. 

“When we find the other half of that 
trinket, we’ll find Ariel Burton, and, like- 
wise, Sewell Collins! Martha tells me her 
mistress broke the fan recently at the 
theatre, and lost part of it at the time. 
Miss Calvert found the part that she lost. 
We must locate the other section!” She 
jerked her hand toward her watch. “Eight 
minutes left to do it!” 

“And we will find Ariel Burton at the 
address on the fan?” demanded Lieuten- 
ant Byron. 

“She has been there for nearly twenty- 
four hours! Doubtless she engaged the 
place by telephone at the theatre, and 
jotted down the notation on the fan. Why 
we'll discover later!” 

The lieutenant strode into the chamber, 
his briskness restored. 

“And the fan is hidden in this room?” 

“Not hidden!” retorted the enigmatic 
Miss Mack. “If it were hidden, our task 
would be simple!” 

“Perhaps it was in a pocket of her coat, 
and she didn’t take it out!” suggested 
Lieutenant Byron. 

“Logical, but we have shown all of those 


answers wrong,” said Madelyn wearily. | 
We made a curious study in emotions as | 


we stood there, for all the world like a 
group of backward pupils before an im- 


patient teacher. Madelyn stood, with her | 


watch in her hand, staring from face to 
face as though she would stir our sluggish 


thoughts by the sheer force of her own 


will. 


“Where else could a woman carry a | 


fan besides her coat pocket or handbag?” 


she persisted. 
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We stared blankly. And then Madelyn | 


found the answer herself. 

“Did Miss Burton carry a muff, 
Martha?” 

“She had three, ma’am. Two are on the 
chair in the corner there, and the other 
is on the bed.” 


Madelyn snatched up the last men- | 


tioned, a rich, roomy creation of silver 
fox, thrust her hand into its depths, and 
withdrew it slowly. 


It was characteristic of her that not a | 


muscle of her face showed her victory. 
It was not until her hand reached the light 
that we saw she was holding the missing 
half of the ivory fan. 

Lieutenant Byron sprang to her side, 
extending the section he still held. The 
scribbled lires were joined without a 
break: 
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T is risky to pay less for your tires than the 
| DUNLOP TRACTION TREAD price. 

Q That price is always a standard for you to follow--- 
anything more is unnecessary---anything less is risky. 
@ If tires were bought on a price basis only---there 
never would have been any DUNLOP TRACTION 
TREAD. 

@ But because the big majority of motor owners regard 
the safety-ensuring qualities of a tire as priceless, 
DUNLOP TRACTION TREAD was made the best- 


known and best-liked tire in less than three years. 
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Learn How to Shoot 





Lord Kitchener emphasizes Lord Roberts’ remarks on the vital importance of 
a knowledge of rifle shooting. 


THE ROSS CADET RIFLE 





offers a splendid arm for training boys or men, and has been adopted by the 
Canadian Government for use of Cadet Corps. The aetion is very similar to 
that of the Ross Military Arm, and the sights are exeellent, while the accuracy 
of the barrel is as great as that of other celebrated Ross Models, 

It is a splendid arm for camp or farm, perfectly safe, and the .22 short or 


long rifle cartridges whieh are used can be bought anywhere and cost but little. 





Ross Cadet Rifles sell at $12.00, other 
models at $25.00 and upwards. 


Best dealers everywhere sell them. Complete catalogue sent free on request. 


ROSS RIFLE COMPANY - QUEBEC, QUE. 
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“2156 Sycamore Street, 
“Yonkers.” 

Madelyn snapped shut her watch. 

“I fancy, Lieutenant, that you will have 
the pleasure of greeting soon both Miss 
Burton and Mr. Collins!” 

“But the time limit, Miss Mack—ten- 
fifty-five? I don’t understand.” 

“T found that the next train leaves for 
Yonkers at eleven-seven, and I allowed a 
margin of twelve minutes to catch it. Of 
course, I know that Yonkers must be our 
destination. That is the only suburb 
which the first letters, ‘Y-o,’ would fit.” 


IX. 


CHEERY, old-fashioned house, with 

cosily blinking lights, met us at the 
end of a quiet, eminently respectable 
block in one of the most quiet, most emi- 
nently respectable streets of Yonkers. 
There could be no doubt about the num- 
ber. We had reached “2156 Sycamore” — 
and the end of our quest.” 

“T had been picturing vaguely a dim- 
shadowed dwelling in an obscure corner of 
town, or perhaps a deserted mansion 
among sighing trees—the kind you read 
about in a shivery detective story—as the 
fitting goal for our search, with an en- 
trance obtained through a cellar window, 
an ascent of creaking stairs, and a fight 
in the dark with an unseen enemy. I was 
conscious of a certain sense of disappoint- 
ment. 

“2156 Sycamore” was thoroughly com- 
monplace, genially matter-of-fact. If 
there was one thing it lacked, it was as- 
suredly the atmosphere of mystery. 

And the manner of our approach could 
not have been further removed from any 
suggestion of the dramatic. 

Lieutenant Byron conducted us up the 
front steps, even pausing to wipe his feet 
on a strip of matting, and then quite de- 
liberately rang the bell. A serving-man 
with a round, expectant face, answered 
the summons without delay. 

The lieutenant stepped past him into a 
wide hall, motioning us to follow. 

“T believe we are expected,” he said 
quietly. 

The servant bowed. 

“Will you step into the library, sir? I 
think you are just in time!” 

I glanced at the man. Just in time— 
for what? A moment later I knew! With 
his most affable smile, he threw open an 
adjoining door, and waited as eight pairs 
of eyes whirled toward us. After all, it 
was an occasion for affable smiles even 
from a newly hired servant! 

I don’t know whether we or those whom 
we had interrupted were the more 
amazed. 

Four persons were standing in the cen- 
ter of the room; a gravely-spectacled gen- 
tleman, in a somewhat rusty frock coat, 
cbviously a minister; Miss Ariel Burton, 
in the most perfect of evening toilettes; 
Sewell Collins, with his eyes blinking 
nervously in his pudgy face; and, slight- 
ly behind them, the slimly petite figure of 
Jacqueline. 

For just an instant the tableau lasted, 
and then Miss Madelyn stepped forward. 

“T trust we are not intruding?” 
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Makes Things Hum on 
Washday! 


This is the 19090 Motor Washer 
that is revolutionizing washday. It 
runs by motor power at a cost of 2 
cents a week. Does the washing and 
wringing so swiftly and well that 
housewives can scarcely be- 
lieve their eyes when they see 
the clean clothes out on the 
line hours ahead of the old 
way! It washes a tubful of 
the dirtiest clothes in Six gs. 
Minutes—or even less! <a 
Wrings the clothes with equal rapidity 
and better than by hand! it's 


more like play than work to use this 
wonderful washer 
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Sent on Free Trial and in foreign countries 
No trouble to keep servants when you have this Motor Washer. 
They delight to use it. It is the finest washing machine in the 
world, The trial will prove its supremacy. We gladly send the 
complete outfit, including Wringer—at our expense—to any re- 
sponsible party for four weeks’ severest test in the laundry, 
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its design and construction; unlike any other washer. We 
take it back at expense if you decide you can do without 
it. Terms, cash or small monthly payments, 


Electric or Watery Power—Take Your Choice 

If your house is wired for electricity, you can use the Electric 
Motor Washer, which attaches instantly to an ordinary electric 
light fixture. If you have running water, of sufficient power, 
you can use the Water Motor Washer. Each style does per 
fect work. Write for Fascinating FREE Books 

Read the amazing story of the 19 Motor Washer. Then send 
for one on tria] an see the wonders it performs, 


Address me personally, M. C. Morris, Mer. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED WASHER COMPANY 
357 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
(Factory: 79-81 Portland St., Toronto) 
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MADAME DUCHATELLIER 
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My eyes were riveted on Ariel Burton. 
Her face had gone white, but her eyes 
were blazing like two coals. She spoke 
with a sort of suppressed fury. 

“It should be quite evident that you are 
intruding! However, if you will be seated 
for a few moments—” 

Sewell Collins turned back to the mini- 
ster, and the latter, surveying us in mild 
disapproval, raised a Bible from a stand 
at his elbow. 

“Unfortunately,” replied Madelyn, “we 
cannot take advantage of your kind invi- 
tation.” 

She continued her advance until she 
reached the quartet. 

“Before the ceremony proceeds, there 
are certain statements I wish to make, 
which I feel are necessary to the occa- 
sion.” 

The minister laid back his Bible with a 
dubious sigh. Sewell Collins turned irri- 
tably. Ariel Burton’s eyes lost something 
of their blaze. I fancied she was swaying 
slightly. Madelyn caught her arm as 
though to steady her, but later we knew 
that her purpose was far different. 

“Mr. Collins,” she began directly, “are 
you familiar with the history of this lady 
whom you were about to make your 
wife?” 

Sewell Collins glared. 

“Certainly!” 

“You know, then, that you are not 
marrying Ariel Burton, the 
but—” 

Madelyn held up Miss Burton’s right 
arm. The light played on the tapering 
fingers, the jeweled rings which covered 
them, the slenderly rounded thumb. We 
all stared. Under the thumb nail was a 
dull, purplish line, indelibly printed on 
the pink flesh. Even then we did not 
guess! 

From her bag, Madelyn extended to 
Lieutenant Byron a crumpled newspaper, 
with a blue-ringed paragraph. 

“Will you kindly read aloud the article 
I have marked?” 

In a mechanical tone, the lieutenant 
complied. 

“Sebastian Amador, a planter from 
Haiti, is registered at the Algonquin Ho- 
tel on a curious mission. He is in search 
of his runaway wife, whom, he charges, 
deserted him three years ago, and fled 
from his home under an assumed name. 
As he describes her, she is a remarkable 
young woman, of an exceedingly curious 
history. Her mother was a French wo- 
man, of great beauty, and one of the 
popular actresses of the European stage 
of a generation ago. At the height of her 
career she fell in love with a wealthy 
young Spanish planter of Haiti who was 
on a visit to Paris. The two were married, 
and the favorite of the Parisian footlights 
exchanged the stage for a tropical plan- 
tation. Here a daughter was born to her, 
who inherited both her mother’s beauty 
and dramatic ability. It was this daugh- 
ter whom Amador later married, and 
who, as he alleges, fled from him after 
less than a year of married life. After 
nearly four years of silence from her, he 
has found a clue to her whereabouts. 
which leads him to the belief that through 
her inherited talents, she has won a spec- 


actress, 
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per pair 
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tacular success in the New York theatres. 
With all the ardor of his Southern blood 
kindling at the news, and thirsting for a 
reconciliation, Amador, on receipt of the 
information, at once sailed for this city. 

“And now comes the strangest part of 
the narrative, rivaling the plot of a sen- 
sational novel. The mother of the run- 
away Senora Amador also fled from her 
husband twenty-five years ago, leaving be- 
hind her newly-born child. The motive of 
her desertion was the discovery that the 
man to whom she had given herself was 
not of pure Spanish blood, as she had be- 
lieved him, but;—” 

Lieutenant Byron broke off, the balance 
of the sentence in his throat, as he stared 
from Madelyn to the swaying form of 
Ariel Burton. 

With a little wrench, the latter slipped 
from Madelyn’s hand. For a moment she 
stood quivering. The blaze had quite gone 
from her eyes, leaving them sunken em- 
bers in the ashes of her cheeks. Suddenly 
she flung up her right arm. 

“There is no need for you to read fur- 
ther. Can’t you see it? Feast your eyes 
on it, all of you—the Purple Thumb!” 

The strange-colored ridge under her 
delicate nail seemed to glow with a dull, 
throbbing anger. We stared, fascinated. 
She still held her arm upraised. 

“Look well, you whose smug sensibili- 
ties | shock! Ah, it means nothing to you! 
But you do not know Haiti! Must I then 
explain? I am branded—branded with the 
birthmark of the negro! J am a mulatto!” 

She reeled, and then flung back our 
glances with a sort of wild defiance. 

“This is the secret from which my 
mother fied, and from which I fled when 
he, whom the law called my husband, 
made it his taunt! But I could not leave 
it behind. Always it was with me, mock- 
ing me, lashing me, whispering that the 
world whom I had forced to its knees 
would sometime know—and then, instead 
of its bouquets and its jewels and its 
plaudits, it would hurl my shame back in- 
to my face! And now it does know!” 

With a little moaning cry, she shriveled 
back into the nearest chair. 

Sewell Collins was standing like a man 
paralyzed—still rigid, when Madelyn 
darted of a sudden past his shoulder. It 
was then that the rest of us became aware 
for the first time that a window had 
opened. Against it crouched a man, rais- 
ing with sinister steadiness a revolver. 
Without warning we were whirled to the 
climax of melodrama. 

We saw Madelyn swish across the path 
of the weapon, her arm flash out and 
down, and then a yellow flame snapped to- 
ward Ariel Burton’s chair. 

But Madelyn’s rush had diverted the 
muzzle the fraction that meant a spent 
bullet. 

Senor Sebastian Amador crashed back 
under the impetus of her body into the 
arms of two men in black derbies, who 
might have been twin brothers of Lieu- 
tenant Byron’s “plain-clothes,” satellite, 
as they bobbed up from the window-sill. 
There came the click of handcuffs as the 
revolver clattered to the floor. The fore- 
most of the two detectives touched his hat 
to Lieutenant Byron. 
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“He shadowed you from the Lenox, sir. 
; When we saw he answered your descrip- 
«a tion of the man wanted for the Calvert 
I murder, we trailed him from town, think- 
ing to spot his game here before we 

bagged him.” 

Ariel Burton had straightened in her 
chair. Her gaze clung to Amidor’s yel- 
lowish face, as his voice raised. 

' “If I didn’t get you one way, I reckon 
I have in another—maybe worse from 
your way of judging! You played a clever 
game with your mysterious vanishing act 
to escape me, and what I might have to 
tell the man you wanted to marry; but 
you might have known better than to 
match yourself against me. So you were 
going to capture a millionaire husband, 
and play the high lady, you—you—” 

“Don’t!” The protest was wrung from 
Ariel Burton like a dry groan. 

One of the detectives clapped his hand 
over Amador’s lips. 

“Shall we take him outside, Lieuten- 
ant?” 

Lieutenant Byron nodded. 

“And—Franklin, see that you don’t cut 
your margins so confoundedly close in 
future!” 

Instinctively our gaze focused next on 
the figure of Sewell Collins. I will own 
at once that my estimate of his stamina 
had been sadly underrated. I had looked 
to see him perhaps in a state of collapse. 
Instead he had shaken off his stupor and 
was surveying us with a glint in his eyes 
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{ that I had never thought to see there. 

; Perhaps it was a flash of the rugged will 

Bd of the old steel foundry days, which the 

; emergency of the moment had awakened 
down under the ravagés of midnight 
Broadway. 


He addressed the bewildered clerical 
gentleman with a touch of business-like 
crispness which I’ll venture his voice had 
not held for years. 

“Here is the fee, sir, which I believe 
you would have expected under other cir- 
cumstances. I shall not need your services 
further this evening!” 

The minister fingered the yellow-backed 
bill nervously, cleared his throat, found 
voice sufficient for a murmured “good 
night,” and shambled rather reluctantly 
toward the door. I have often wondered 
what impressions the experiences of the 
evening must have left in his peaceful, 
clerical brain! 

As the door closed behind his retreating 
figure, Sewell Collins turned to Madelyn. 

“And now, Miss Mack, I will be obliged 
for a more detailed statement than you 
have yet given me.” 

“May I ask you first to explain your 
presence here?” 

“T was descending from my car at the 
Union League Club when a note was 
handed me by a young woman, whom I 
recognized as Miss Burton’s maid, stat- 
ing that she was in trouble, and pleading 
that I accompany the messenger to her 
at once, and without publicity.” 

“T surmised that that was probably the 
way it was done,” said Madelyn musing- 
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“As a matter of fact, none—nor did I 
ask for any. I—I loved Miss Burton hon- 
estly. When I saw her I repeated my offer 
of the protection of my name, a step 
which I had suggested for some time, and 
urged an immediate marriage.” 

Madelyn glanced at the crumpled form 
beyond Mr. Collins’ shoulder, as she con- 
tinued the story. 

“T should say at the outset that Miss 
Burton had divorced Amador, a fact un- 
known to him until after his arrival in 
New York. She had dissolved his legal 
claims to her. 

“The secret of her life had been buried 
so deep that it seemed impossible of resur- 
rection. The gulf between Ariel Burton, 
the petted theatrical star, with her name 
in six-foot electric letters, and the obscure 
mulatto girl of Haiti, appeared impas- 
sable. She had made a new career for her- 
self, had succeeded beyond her wildest 
dreams, was flattered, admired, feted. 
A millionaire had offered her marriage. 
And then came the first of the letters of 





| | the Purple Thumb. 


“She saw her castle of cards crashing, 
the brand of her birth exposed, herself 
dragged back to all from which she had 
fied. 

“Amudor was shrewd enough to make 
| his personal communications to her pur- 
posely vague, and to supplement them 
through the newspapers. Only her identi- 
ty was hidden. But she lived in constant 
terror that the next screaming ‘Extra’ 
would reveal it. 

“We received a proof of Amador’s 
desperation when, furious at the disap- 
pearance of his victim, he murdered his 
tool, Gwendolyn Calvert, in the belief that 
she had betrayed him. Whether he was 
animated by an insane jealousy, or 
coveted the spoils of the blackmailer, or 
both, I am convinced that, had the mar- 
riage to-night been consummated, while 
he was at large, sooner or later Miss Bur- 
ton’s life would have paid the forfeit. In- 
cidentally, it was this last consideration— 
we must not mince words!—the know- 
ledge that she was in imminent danger of 
losing the position that, as Mrs. Sewell 
Collins, she would hold, which completed 
her despair, and determined her on the 
bold coup of her disappearance.” 


A suggestion of weariness slipped into 
Madelyn’s voice. 

“It was necessary not only to elude her 
Nemesis, but—and again we must speak 
frankly!—allow herself opportunity for 
her marital ambition. In other words, she 
must vanish—and yet still remain in 
touch with her world. The theatre offered 
the most effective background for her 
plans. How was it possible to spirit her- 
self away from a crowded playhouse so 
that the manner of her disappearance 
would not be detected? 

“In the end, she decided to make use of 
the obvious means of a trunk.” 

“But you said that was not the agency 
she employed!” I protested accusingly.” 

“T said she did not disappear in a 
trunk!” said Madelyn impatiently. “The 
trunk which answered her purpose was 
carried from her dressing-room some time 
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it was gone she played through a portion 
of an act. Ariel Burton was not concealed 
in the trunk—but Jacqueline, her maid!” 

“You forget,” interrupted Thorney, 
heedless of Madelyn’s glare at another 
break in her narrative, “that Jacqueline 
was as much in evidence after the trunk 
had gone as Miss Burton.” 

“She was not,” snapped Madelyn. “The 
young woman whom we regarded as the 
maid, who gave the hysterical alarm of 
Ariel Burton’s disappearance, was not 
Jacqueline—but her mistress! Ariel Bur- 
ton vanished by assuming the costume and 
role of her maid after she entered her 
dressing-room to change her gown for the 
last of the second act! If we had looked 
into the room during her absence on the 
stage, we would have found it empty. But 
that was a chance she had to take. And 
it was empty again when Miss Burton, in 
the character of Jacqueline, came out on 
an ostensible errand of her mistress—and 
returned to startle us with the announce- 
ment that the actress had vanished! 

“As a matter of fact, while we searched 
frantically for Ariel Burton, she was at 
our elbows! 

“In the meantime, the trunk, contain- 
ing the obliging Miss Jacqueline, had ar- 
rived at the Lenox. Miss Burton, leaving 
the theatre, still in the role of her maid, 
returned to her apartments, released Jac- 
queline, and with her aid packed the trunk 
and relocked it. Martha, the housekeeper, 
had been given a convenient leave of ab- 
sence. When the task was finished, Miss 
Burton, leaving her maid at the flat as a 
sort of scout in the enemy’s country, made 
her way to the house she had rented in 
Yonkers—and awaited developments. I 
think that completes the statement you 
desired, Mr. Collins.” 

Thorny had drawn a memorandum book 
from his pocket during the latter portion 
of the recital. 

“If you don’t mind, Miss Mack, there is 
one other point. I will confess that I 
essayed the role of amateur detective, my- 
self—with the usual results. To aid me, 
I tried to make a chronological table of 
everything that occurred on the stage dur- 
ing the evening. I find that, contrary to 
your statement, both Miss Burton and her 
maid were in the dressing-room after the 
trunk had been sent away! We distinctly 
heard their two voices while we were be- 
fore the door!” 

“My dear Mr. Preston!” retorted Made- 
lyn in a tone that made Thorny wince, “as 
a playwright, there is no doubt of your 
ability. In future, I would advise you to 
confine your activities to that field! We 
heard two voices as you suggest—appar- 
ently. But they emanated from Miss Bur- 
ton alone. Your stage training should 
have been the first to suggest the ex- 
planation. Miss Burton was using her 
dramatic ability to carry on an imaginary 
conversation—and I am prepared to ad- 
mit that she succeeded admirably!” 

Sewell Collins snapped open his watch. 

“IT think that is all, Miss Mack!” 

Ariel Burton still sat crumpled in her 
chair, her eyes on the floor. Sewell Collins 
glanced at her, hesitated, and drew from 
his pocket a slender morocco-covered 
check book. He opened it, and produced a 
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fountain pen. For a moment he wrote 
deliberately. 

“Miss Burton—or should I say Senora 
Amador?—I had expected to present you 
with this as a wedding present!” 

He laid a delicately engraved slip of 
paper on the stand, and, with a bow to 
us, walked to the door. 

“Miss Mack,” he said, turning with an 
afterthought, “you will hear from me by 
mail to-morrow.” 

And then occurred that which, to me, 
has always seemed the most incompre- 
hensible incident of the whole grotesque 
affair. 

Ariel Burton roused herself. 

“Just a moment, Mr. Collins!” 

With a slip of paper in her hand, she 
stepped after him. 

“You have not given me an opportunity 
to thank you. I am, indeed, grateful for 
your kindness!” 

With a sudden movement she tore the 
check into quarters, and, bowing slightly, 
scattered on the floor the fragments of the 
order for two hundred thousand dollars. 

Sewell Collins stared, opened his lips, 
and then closed the door after him. 

With a little shrug, Ariel Burton re- 
turned to her chair, and leaned her elbows 
wearily on the stand. In its center was 
the only intimate object in the room, a 
mauve-bordered photograph of Sewell 
Collins. She reached across and laid it 
face downward. 

Lieutenant Byron turned awkwardly, 
and led us in our turn from the room. At 
the door, we saw that Ariel Burton had 
again picked up the photograph. 

“TI wonder if she loved him after all?” 
I asked softly. 

“TI should say that is just the question 
she is putting to herself,” said Madelyn 
drily. 

It was not until we turned into the 
street for our walk back to the station 
that the silence was broken again, and 
then Lieutenant Byron spoke. 

“You will understand my professional 
curiosity, Miss Mack, when I ask how you 
did it!” 

Madelyn laughed. 

“I was wondering how long you would 
wait for that question! It is when we 
drift away from the ear-marks of the pro- 
fessional criminal, where the card-index 
methods of headquarters are of no avail, 
that the lack of imagination in the police 
department is evident. 

“For instance, the first three clues in 
the riddle of Miss Burton’s dressing-room 
were a cigarette stub on the dressing 
table, a hair brush, and the ornament of 
the golden butterfly. The cigarette and 
the brush were both on the left side of the 
table, suggesting obviously that the last 
occupant of the room was a left-handed 
woman who smoked. 

“When I found that it was not Miss 
Burton, but her maid, who was the nico- 
tine devotee, and when I was told, later, 
that Miss Burton was right-handed, and 
saw that the maid was left-handed, my 
half-crystallized theory received a set- 
back until I was informed by the house- 
keeper that the actress could on occasion 
use both hands with equal dexterity. 

“There were three explanations which 
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could account for Miss Burton’s disap- | 
pearance. One of these was the substitu- | 
tion of herself in the character of her 
servant. This involved the physical 


elimination of the latter. How? The gol- | | 


den butterfly gave the first suggestion. 
The most natural use for the ornament 
was the handle of a knife. If this were the 
case, the blade had been snapped, evi- 
dently in some violent test of its strength. 
What, for example? 

“Tf a trunk had entered into the affair, 
we might fairly assume that the breaking 
of the knife had occurred in the making 
or enlarging of a breathing outlet for the 
imprisoned occupant. 

“When I saw that the trunk at the 
Lenox coritained no evidence of such muti- 
lation, I was at a loss until, on a second 
examination this evening, I found from 
an interior view that a luggage-label had 
been neatly pasted over the hole that had 
been made with augur and knife for Miss 
Jacqueline’s benefit. I infer that the 
trunk had been previously prepared for 
the emergency, but that, in the moment of 
service, an enlargement of the air-hole 
was found necessary.” 

Lieutenant Byron walked on in a 
silence, which from him was perhaps a 
more sincere appreciation than words. | 

I may state here that in due course 
Sebastian Amador was led to the electric 
chair at Sing Sing. And, as the postscript 
of my story is largely personal, it would 
be as well to gather up at this point, also, 
the loose threads as to my other char- 
acters. 

Something less than a week after the 
final chapter of our drama, Sewell Collins 
sailed for Europe. Through our Paris 
correspondent, we learned that he spent 
the next three months at the German 
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baths. His career as a Broadway patron 
has never been renewed. 

Of Ariel Burton—as Ariel Burton—we 
have heard or seen nothing since that 
memorable night in Yonkers. Perhaps 


somewhere, under a different name, she | 


has begun her stage career anew. I never | 
enter a theatre that I do not find myself 
scanning the stage for some suggestion 
of the vanished “star” of “The Girl from 
Milwaukee.” 

We were nearing the Yonkers station 
when Madelyn glanced back at Thorny 
and me. 

“T was very nearly forgetting some- 
thing, Nora. This is evidently your 
property. I found it on the back stairs of | 
the Lenox in the trail of Gwendolyn 
Calvert’s flight.” 

She extended an unsealed envelope, ad- | 
dressed to me at The Bugle office. There 
are those who say that a crisis in one’s life 
“asts a preparatory shadow. For my 
part, I opened the letter from the dead 
without a suspicion of the message it held 
for me. 

“My DEAR Miss NORAKER: 

“T don’t know why I am writing 
this. Some will stronger than my 
own tells me that I should do it— 
and do it now, or it will be too late. Is 
it a hunch that something is about to 
happen to me—something different 
from anything Gwen has yet found 
on the boards? 
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You Wouldn’t Be Without Fire Insurance! 





You not only need 
a safe but you need 
one large enough to 
hold all your books 

If you have no safe, or 
safe, and your books are 
destroyed, accounts will be disputed 
If your notes are lost, in nine 
out of ten you will never be paid If 
deeds are destroyed, the cost of replar 
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the cost of an Ahern fireproof safe 
Ahern Safes are “Made in Canada.” 


yet we do not ask for your business on 
this ground alone. Ahern Safes afford 
the utmost protection at most reason- 
able prices, starting at $15.00. 
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Catalogue No. 9. 
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Showrooms; 390 St. James Street 
MONTREAL CANADA 
Manufacturers of Safes since 1880. 
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The General 
says:- 
The only test of rooting is the 
test of time. ‘This label on 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


says that Certain-teed must give 
you 15 years guaranteed service 
at least. And the biggest roof- 
ing manufacturers in the world 
are back of that statement. 
The Certain-teed label] protects 
the dealer who sells, as well as 
the farmer who buys. 

Your dealer can furnish Certein-teed 
Roofing in rolls and shingles—made by 
the General Rooting Mfg. Co., world’s 
largest roofing manufacturers, East St. 
Louis, Ill., Marseilles, IIL, York, Pa. 
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“When I told you that Thorny 
Preston had promised to marry me, 
I did not tell you the truth. Maybe, 
you can understand the hysteria of 
a woman with a hopeless love. I 
doubt it. Few women can—who 
haven’t been through it! 

“And I know now, too, that Mr. 
Preston’s conversation with Miss 
Burton had a much different meaning 
than that which I supposed. But this 
is not alone the reason for my writ- 


ing you. It is to tell you the name of 
the woman whom Mr. Preston does 
love. 


“On second thought, however, I am 
not going to do it! If you cannot 
guess it for yourself, you do not 
deserve to know. 

“GWENDOLYN CALVERT.” 

A truant wind whisked the letter from 
my hand, as I finished it under the glare 
of a corner light. With a gasp I saw 
Thorny Preston spring forward and 
rescue it from the Yonkers gutter. He 
straightened to return it and then paused. 
His glance had caught mechanically his 
name on the crumpled page. 

He raised his eyes inquiringly, saw my 
flaming face under the arc-lamp, and 
then, without a word, read the note de- 
liberately. I gathered up my skirts, and 
fled. I thought I heard him call after me. 

We were midway in our early morning 
ride back to town when Thorny, swinging 
out of the smoker, paused at my seat. 

“By the way, Nora, who is the society 
editor of The Bugle since Miss Williams 
left?” 

“Why?” I asked, unsuspecting. 

“T thought perhaps you might not like 
to write the announcement of your own 
wedding. We are to be married this after- 
noon!” 

The world whirled about my ears, as I 
stared back at him. And then— 

“A proposal in a railroad car!’ I flared. 

Thorney, grinned. 

“My dear girl, I thought you had been 
a reporter long enough to appreciate the 
human interest element!” 


THE END. 


Some Canadian 
Women in Business 


Continued from Page 27. 


James Grant, filled the post from 1873 
until 1900 and Miss Grant has held the 
reins since. 

Miss Grant, modestly refusing to ac- 
cept the encomiums thrust upon her, pays 
a high filial tribute to her father and 
says: “It was entirely owing to the great 
love and respect that was felt throughout 
the township for my father that the coun- 
cil was influenced to allow me to try the 
work,” 

This is undoubtedly true, but had she 
not been fitted for the position and had 
many of the council not realized it, she 
would not have been given it, in spite of 
Mr. Grant’s high standing in the com- 
munity. She was born in London, and was 
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Deafness 


From “All Causes, Head Noises and Other Ear 
“Troubles Easily and Permanently tly Relieved! _ 


“Thousands who were formerly 
deaf, now hear distinctly every 
sound — whispers even do not 
escape them. Their life of loneli- 
ness has ended and all is now joy 
and sunshine. The impaired or 
lacking portions of their ear 
drums have been reinforced b 
simple little devices a 
cally constructed for that special 
purpose. 


Wilson Common-Sense 
Ear Drums 


often called “Little Wireless Phones for the Ears” are restor- 
ing perfect hearing in every condition of deafness or defective 
hearing from causes such as Catarrhal Deafness, Relaxed or 
Sunken Drums, Thickened Drums, Roaring and Hissing 
Sounds, Perforated, Wholly or Partially Destroyed Drums, 
Discharge from Ears, etc. No matter what the case or how 
long standing it is, testimonials received 
show marvelous results. Common-Sense 
EarDrumsstrengthenthenervesoftheears 
and concentrate sound waves on one 1 
of the natural drums, thus successfully 
storing perfect hearing where medical Shall 
even fails tc help. They aremadeofasoft, 
sensitized material, comfortable and safe 
towear. They are easily adjusted by the 
wearer and out of sight when worn. 

What has done so much for thousands ¥ 
of others will help you. Don’t delay— 
Write today for our FREE 168 page Drum 
BOOK on DEAFN ESS — giving Pall in Position * 
particulars and plenty of testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CGO., Incorporated 
309 Inter-Southern Blidg., Louisville, Ky. 
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DIAMONDS UNG 
On Credit 


TERMS: 20% Down—$1-2-3 WEEKLY. 
Let us send you a Diamond on approval at 
our expense. The Jacobs credit svstem 
enables you to make beautiful Christmas 
presents without the outlay of much money. 
Diamonds increase in value 10 to 20% each 
year. 

Give her a beautiful Diamond for Christ- 
mas. A Diamond is the best investment 
you can make, 

Send for Catalogue to-day—Now—Don’t 

Delay. 

‘*We Trust Any Honest Person.’ 
Special Holiday Discount of 10% on all 
cash purchases. 

All transactions strietly confidential. Pay 
ments may be made weekly or monthly 














We send diamonds to any part of ‘Canada for 
your inspection at our expense 


JACOBS BROS. BiaMonp 
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15 Toronto Arcade, Toronto, Canada 
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They make -the best Blow-Out and Protection Patch on 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE LATEST CANOE? 


The Sunnyside Cruiser. You ought to consider this tor 

your next canoe, made by Walter Dean. Write for special 

discount on all goods sold before Jan. 1, 1915. 
Offices and Show Rooms: Foot of York Street, Toronto. 


Phone Adel. 1614. 


Winter storage free. 











taught at home by a cousin of her father’s 
—a graduate of the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, for a few years; then came the pub- 
lic school, the London Collegiate and Hell- 
muth College. But she had “helped” her 
father all her life, commencing at five 
years of age to go to the office to play. 
One time at this great age, she did a not- 
able piece of work in counting correctly 
sticks of sealing wax, pencils and boxes 
of matches, which she carefully put in 
each ballot box! Feeling after this, that 
she was absolutely necessary to her father 
and to the township, she went to the office 
every day as soon as school was over; 
in the holidays, most of her time was 
spent there and naturally, as the girl 
grew older, she picked up more than a 
fair idea of the nature of the work. She 
is the first woman appointed to the double 
office of clerk and treasurer in the pro- 
vince of Ontario. 

A morning spent in Miss Grant’s office 
is bewildering for one unversed in Acts! 
Saturday is always her busy day, and as 
his Honor Judge Macbeth put it: “At this 
time, she holds ‘her levee.’” Upon any 
day, however, she always has from three 
callers, upward. She is supposed—expect- 
ed—to know all that has occurred in the 
township since 1850, is a general infor- 
mation bureau for ratepayers, and a wide 
range of disputes falls to her gentle ad- 
ministration. 

Mary Grant has never been known to 
be sharp, impatient or disagreeable since 
she took office. A brighter, more affable, 
courteous woman never lived, and her 
rare memory makes it comparatively easy 
for her, not merely to remember names, 
but to bear in mind some personal inter- 
est of the enquirer; the success of a child 
at school, the health of a pet horse, the 
outcome of unpleasantness, which, per- 
chance, she, herself, has smoothed away. 
She is so intensely interested in the work, 
she claims never to find it tedious or 
monotonous, and her gentle womanliness 
brings a chivalrous response from all 
those with whom she comes in contact, so 
that every one tries to make her work as 
pleasant as possible. To say that she is 
a valuable asset to the township does not 
half praise her work; she went into it 
resolved to do all that a man could have 
done. Throughout the long cold winter 
when it is necessary for her to drive a 
number of miles to the small surrounding 
villages to attend meetings, she has never 
shirked. During fourteen years, she has 
never been absent from a council meeting, 
of which there is an average of twenty a 
year. She has driven five miles to the 
Town Hall through such raging blizzards 
that members of the council advised her to 
stay at home—taking advantage of their 
good advice, themselves! She has been on 
hand when it was necessary to drive 
through snow piled higher than the 
horse’s head, on either side of the road, 
and once, she had to wait in the midst of 
a wilderness while the men dug a road 
for her. 

“What a man could do, I do,” she says. 
“I want it never to be thought that I 
must have any privileges which would 
not be accorded to a man if he held the 
position.” (To be continued.) 
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International Clothing 


S UITS for PROGRESSIVE MEN must be 








of good material, perfect in fit and style, 
ideally tailored, moderate in price—in a 
word, value all round, 


OUNG men particularly SEEK these four 
elements in SMART CLOTHING because 
this combination gives a sense of confidence 
and power, coupled with delight in wear, with 
no feeling of expensiveness. 
EEN appreciation of these primary needs 
is FOUND IN our INTERNATIONAL 
OLOTHING, which by reason of moderate 
price, brings good clothes within reach of the 
most moderate purse. 
VERY satisfied, repeat-ordering customer, of 
the hundreds who have proved our clothing, 
has become our best advertisement. YO! 
should FORWARD e« TRIAL ORDER, and 
thus join the list of our delighted patrons. 
END AT ONCE for patterns comprising 
Fancy Worsted Suitings, Scotch and Irish 
Tweeds, and Superfine Serges. Price list 
and illustrated catalogue will be enclosed with 
particulars of our PERFECT SELF-MEASURF. 
SYSTEM, whereby we can fit as well as the 
city tailor. 
Specialty suit from 10 to ® dollars, in Fine 
Worsted and Scotch Cheviots 
Carriage paid to your door. 
Patterns post free to any acdreas. 


JOHN SYKES & CO. 


Woollen Merchants and 
International ‘epee 
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Chancery Lane tiuddersfield, Eng. 
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SPECIAL PRICES 


3 H. P., complete, $59.00; 6 
H. P., Two-cylinder $110, 
complete. We ship on trial. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded, 


Why Not Get Our 
Catalog “W"? 
Wilson Motor Co., Walkerville, Ont. 
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Adds Value to the Home 


Prospective builders should vive first attention to the quality 
of brick they use. 





\ If vou are contemplating the erection of a new home or a 
building of any description you can add to its value without 
increasing the cost by using 


MILTON BRICK 


in its construction. Buildings erected years ago with Milton 


Brick still retain their original clean-cut and distinctive 
appearance. Made of shale and not affected by continuous 
moisture or frost, nor subject to deterioration from the ele- 


ments in any way. 


We have an interesting booklet ‘‘M’’ that every 
prospective builder should have. Send us a 
postal to-day for your copy. 


Milton Pressed Brick Company, Limited 
Milton, Ontario 


Toronto Office: 50 Adelaide Street West 

















- CANADIAN PACIFIC 
WINTER TOURS 


° TO THE LAND OF 
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CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA 
| LOUISIANA, Etc. 


Limited trains leave Yoronto daily, making direct connection at Detroit and Buffalo 
for the Southern States, and at Chicago for California, etc. 











Those contemplating a trip of any nature should consult Canadian Pacific Ticket 
Agent, who will be pleased to quote rates, arrange reservations and attend to all 
details in connection with your trip; or write 


M. G. MURPHY - District Passenger Agent - TORONTO 




















Making a Boy 
to Put onthe Market 


Continued from Page 32. 


of us, unexpected powers and energies 
answer the call. People who expect a great 


' deal of themselves get a great deal more 


out of the same ability than others who 
are timid, who lack confidence and self- 
assurance. Your expectation is largely 
the gauge of your ability. Take two peo- 
ple of the same ability; the one who ex- 
pects the most of himself, who demands 
the most, will accomplish the most. Our 
subconscious self is the great reservoir of 
power. This is where our resources live; 
this is the home of our instinct, and we 
can draw out this power and use it, or we 
ean make no demand upon it and die with 
our possibilities still locked up within us. 

It makes a tremendous difference to 
you whether you energize your highest 
possibilities or only those further down in 
the scale. Professor James said: “Most 
people are conscious that they are only 
half awake. Our fires are damped, our 
drafts are checked. We are making use 
of only a small part of our possible mental 
and physical resources. Man energizes 
below his maximum and lives below his 
optimism. He lives in the habit of in- 
feriority to his full self.” 

The object of a college education ought 
to be to enable the student to get the most 
possible out of life, and when he comes out 
of college his faculties should be developed 
superbly, should be keen, sharp-edged, 
and his whole mentality should express 
the maximum of power. The graduate 
should be able to energize his highest. 

When a boy leaves the high school or 
college, he should be able to focus his 
mind upon any subject at will and hold it 
there with the power and vigor which 
creates, which produces. The boy’s initi- 
ative, the boy’s self-reliance, should be 
trained, that he is independent; that his 
ability to help himself is his leading char- 
acteristic. 

Why is it that even most of our col- 
lege graduates are so helpless that when 
they start out for themselves they are put 
back for years, often on a level with office 
boys? On every hand we see young people 
who know a lot about a great many things 
but who do not know enough in any single 
line to get a living by it. There is some- 
thing the matter with education when we 
find so many college graduates wander- 
ing about for years before they find a 
situation, when we find them as conduc- 
tors or motormen on street cars. I care 
not how high the college graduate’s rank 
has been, if he cannot get a respectable 
living, he is not educated. 

The whole world is looking for a bright, 
educated, promising young man. The 
world is looking for the man who can do 
things. There is a growing feeling among 
the intelligent, hard-headed men and wo- 
men of this country, that the schools and 
colleges are not meeting the demands of 
our civilization. Business men know very 
well that reading Latin and Greek or 
studying astronomy is a pretty poor 
preparation for selling a bill of goods to 
a country storekeeper. 
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SIZING UP THE APPLICANT. 


It would be interesting to follow the 
mental processes of a_ shrewd, long- 
headed, wide experienced, business man, 
when the average fresh college graduate 
comes to him looking for a situation. His 
thoughts would be something like this: 
“You don’t look like a young man who 
can deliver the goods. You do not talk as 
though you were practical. You do not 
talk as though you had mental grip; you 
do not radiate force. You do not impress 
me with your superior mentality, even if 
you have had a college education. You 
do not seem to be self-reliant, resourceful, 
but rather timid, not sure of yourself, as 
though you have been depending upon 
professors and your text books, instead 
of branching out on your own hook, in- 


vestigating things, finding out things, | 


using your own initiative. You look to 
me as though you had been run in the 
college ‘mold. 


“You seem to me rather a weakling 
compared to some of the young men I 


have in my business, who never even saw | 
a high school. It is practical power, men- | 


tal force, we are after in my business; 


men with great mental grasp, with cour- | 
age and dare in their natures, men who | 
are not afraid to launch out, to get out of | 


the beaten path and blaze a new way. 


“In our business we want men who can | 
. . . ' 
analyze a situation, men with a clear | 


brain, men with stamina, with tough, firm 
fibre. You look to me like a hothouse 
proposition. Your mental timbre seems to 
me soft and spongy like that of a sapling 
grown in a forest, protected by its neigh- 


bors, instead of having the fibre of the 
oak, which is grown out in the open, which | 


has fought for its life with the storms and 
tempests. 

“Tt is this kind of an oak that is used 
in the knees of ships, strong to withstand 
the strain of the storms; it is such fibre 
we want in our business. You look to me 


as though your culture had more of the | 
decorative quality, like the sculpture of | 


olden times, where the carving was so 
overdone that it weakened the strength 
of the pillars. Your education may look 
well in society, in the drawing-room, but 
it will be pretty useless when you get into 
the factory or find yourself struggling 
with a difficult proposition.” 

The educational institutions of the fu- 
ture will strike a happy medium between 
the commercial school and the present col- 
lege. The commercial colleges do not go 
far enough, and, perhaps, they err on 
the practical side as much as the colleges 
do on the theoretical and classical side. 
But when a boy graduates from any of 
the higher institutions of learning he 
ought to know how to do things; he ought 
to be able to focus his faculties; he ought 
to have discovered himself, to be able to 
tell where his ability lies; to know how to 
focus his faculties with efficiency. His 


mind ought to be so trained that he will | 


create, and no merely imitate. His mind 
ought to be so strengthened that he is able 
to solve practical problems, to grasp 
things vigorously. An education should 
be a power-increaser, a time saver. One’s 
education is largely tested by his power of 
concentrated attention. 
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ency, increased mental grasp, ought to be 
the aim of education, and education should 
not cease at graduation; it is the work of 
a life-time. 

This process of alternately soaking a 
sponge and wringing it vut is not educa- 
tion. Much of what is called education is 
really mental torture. This cramming the 
mind with unrelated facts and ideas, 
straining the memory to hold a lot of new 
things every day, this cramming into the 
mind just as much as it will hold six days 
in the week, is not education. Trying to 
how many theories, rules and ex- 
planations, equations, historical and po- 
litical facts, the mind will hold, weakens 
instead of strengthens it. 


see 


WHAT TRUE EDUCATION IS. 

True education is the sharpening of the 
faculties, the development, of power, the 
calling out of what is in the pupil; it is 
developing the mental timbre, strengthen- 
ing the fibre of all the mental faculties, 
training them to work in unison as the 
twisted strands of a great cable in a sus- 
pension bridge. 

True education is teaching the youth 
how to handle himself in every situation 
of life, especially in emergencies; it is 
teaching him how to make the most of his 
faculties. The main part of an education 
that counts comes from within, not from 
without. An effective education is self- 
expression and not mere impression of the 
teacher or books. 

The processes in some institutions of 
learning actually impair one’s capacity 
for real education. Many a bright youth, 
capable of receiving an education which 
would make him a power in the world, 
has lost his zest before ke has gotten 
through with the tortures of the methods 
used in teaching English grammar. The 
pupil ought to be so taught that his 
hungry mind will drink in knowledge as a 
thirsty deer drinks water; but, instead, 
school studies are often so dryly, tactless- 
ly, bunglingly presented, that the youth 
loses his interest before he gets far 
enough to see the priceless value of a real 
education. 


THE OPPORTUNITY. 


Never before was the opportunity for 
the educated man so great as to-day. 
Never before was there such a demand 
for the trained man, the man who can do 
a thing superbly well. At the door of 
every vocation is a sign out, “Wanted— 
a man.” No matter how many millions 
are out of employment, the whole world is 
hunting for a man who can do things; a 
trained thinker who can do whatever he 
undertakes a little better than it has been 
done before. Everywhere it is the trained 
man, the man whose natural ability has 
been enlarged, enhanced a hundredfold by 
superior training, that is wanted. 

On all sides we men with small 
minds, but who are well trained, pushing 
ahead of those who have great capabili- 
ties, but who are only half educated. 
Never was ignorance placed at such a 
disadvantage as to-day, and the great ob- 
ject of education is to develop practical 
power, to add to one’s ability to cope with 
men and things, to become more efficient, 


see 
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and to be better fitted to grapple with the 
practical problems of life. 

Nothing else will develop the practical 
mind so rapidly as the habit of wise de- 
cision, the habit of considering things 
sarefully, and then making a final, firm 
decision. Deciding things tlinches know- 
ledge. What we have in the mind, until 
we decide to use it, is not practical know- 
ledge, is not wisdom; it is simply informa- 
tion. 

DECISION THE EDUCATOR. 


Decision in an educator. Every decision 

is a step forward or backward; every wise 
decision is a step forward. Many people 
remain children in their mentalities be- 
cause they never learn to depend upon 
themselves. They do not decide things. 
They depend upon others. They are 
leaners. 

I once traveled with a man who was a 
weakling. He never depended upon him- 
self for anything. He would never decide 
what hotel to stop at, what things to see; 
he never planned his day’s sight-seeing in 
a foreign city, never looked up a timetable. 
You could never depend upon him for 
getting his train. He almost never had his 
baggage ready in time. He would always 
depend upon others to tell him when to 
begin to pack. When the rest of us were 
ready, he would have to stop to pay his 
bill, and kep the ’bus waiting. He was a 
type of that large class of people who 
totally lack the power of self-propulsion, 
who always depend upon others for their 
motor power. 

Now, this man has a university diploma 
and knows a great deal, but he is not edu- 
cated. No man is educated until he can 
help himself. An education which is not 
usable, which is not practical, is not edu- 
cation. A real education develops re- 
sourcefulness, self-help, self-reliance, but 
the mere drinking in of knowledge, stuff- 
ing the mind, is not education. Education 
is the developing and strengthening of 
the mental faculties, it is self-help. 

The world is full of these people who 
depend upon others. They have no self 
propellers. They are like the trailer cars 
in cities where they run trains in the 
streets. Only the forward car has power. 
The others are pulled, are trailers. 

It is a great thing to teach children 
early to depend upon their own minds to 
decide things and to decide them wisely; 
to answer their own questions, so far as 
possible, and not always be running to 
other people. It is an easy thing to ask 
the meaning of a word when one is too 
lazy to go to the dictionary, or to ask 
where a certain place is, instead of look- 
ing it up on the map. Many people never 
learn what self-reliance means. The re- 
sult is that they are perpetual children. 
It is a great thing to learn early the self- 
reliant habit, to depend upon your own 
brain, your own ingenuity. 

The college graduate should be a mental 
dynamo of great energy, under complete 
self-control. The college graduate who 
has profited by his advantages will be no 
dilettante dreamer, who thinks that his 
diploma will move the world. His four 
years’ training in the mental gymnasium 
will have strengthened his faculties and 
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developed his mentality, as a course 
of training in a physical gymnasium 
strengthens and develops the muscles of 
an athlete. 

The education that counts does not 
merely improve one’s faculty, like the 
memory, at the expense of others. On the 
contrary, it develops and sharpens all the 
faculties; it makes the whole man larger, 
broader, and more potent. The education 
that counts, the only true education, in- 
creases a man’s natural ability, stiffens 
his mental vertebrae and adds greatly to 
his value as a world-worker, a civilization- 
builder. 

Common sense is the genius of this in- 
tensely practical century. The age of the 
theorist, the dreamer, the mere bookworm, 
is past. The hurrying world of realities 
with its manifold problems awaiting so- 
lution, demands men of action, practical 
workers who can analyze situations and 
transmute their knowledge into power. It 
is this sort of graduate, who has posses- 
sion of all his powers, and perfect con- 
trol of himself; who has the genius to 
push toward the goal of his ambition, with 
energy and decision; who looks upon his 
diploma, not as a lever with which to 
move the world, but merely as a recom- 
mendation of merit; who does not dream 
of doing great and unusual things, but 
who is willing to take off his cap and gown 
and tackle earnestly and with a will the 
prosaic, actual conditions that confront 
him—it is this sort of a man who will 
prove his worth to the world, and who will 
demonstrate the real value of a college 
education. 

The graduate who faces the situation 
manfully, firmly, with common sense and 
judgment, who has made up his mind 
what he wants to do, and how to do it; 
who drops things academic as he would 
doff his canvas suit after a football game, 
will find that he has his work, his allotted 
place, in the world’s progress. Thus, his 
college training, though not flaunted and 
boasted of, will have its values, and will 
not be a handicap. Thus the lessons the 
rude world teaches will not blast his 
hopes, but will only show him the way to 
be useful; will not cast down his spirit, 
but inspire him with a will and a purpose 
which will lead to grand results. 

The world is all gates, all opportunities, 
to him who can make use of then; and 
power and fortune are all about us, await- 
ing the eye that can see, the ear that can 
hear, the hand that can achieve. 


Twisting Trails 
Continued from Page 30. 


turned toward the door to meet Rea com- 
ing out. 

“Oh, Mr. Stover,” she cried. “I was so 
tired and worn out I completely forgot 
about Fowler until I was in bed. He 
mustn’t escape. Has he come on to town 
after us?” 

“T haven’t seen him. Mr. Sumner 
just—” 

“But we must do something. He must 
know the game is up and will be trying to 
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get out of the country. We can at least 
wire to the police at Port Arthur, Fort 
William and Winnipeg to watch the 
trains. I’ll write the messages, and you 
take them to the station.” 

She turned inside the little hotel office, 
followed by Stover and Mr. Sumner. Both 
were silent as she sat down at the table 
and wrote the message to be duplicated to 
each of the three cities. Stover handed it 
to George with the necessary instructions. 

“T hope it gets him,” he said. 

Then, as Rea stood up, he introduced 
Mr. Sumner. 

“But, I’m sorry I don’t know your 
name,” he ended. 

“My name is Rea Straine,” she laughed. 
“IT would have told you when we got in 
this morning if there had been any 
thought in my head except bed. I was so 
tired I didn’t even think of Fowler, 
though it had been no part of my original 
plan to have him arrested. That, in fact, 
was why I came.” 

“Your plan!” exclaimed Mr. Sumner. 
“Arrest him!” 

Stover didn’t speak. He was just grin- 
ning happily, a grin that wrinkled the 
skin on the back of his neck, so extended 
did it become when Rea smiled at him 
confidently. Jerry Forbes was married, 
but not to this girl. 

“You see,” she said, “Fowler was ore 
of a gang of very clever crooks. This 
gang robbed a Toronto bank of $60,000 in 
bills of large denomination. Fowler 
wasn’t there, but he was to receive the 
money and use it in another enterprise 
of the gang. There was no proof, so clever 
had been their robbery, and yet it was so 
simple the bank didn’t want to admit it 
had lost the money under such circum- 
stances. It employed the Metropolitan 
Secret Service Agency, for which I have 
been working for several years, not to ar- 
rest the criminals, for the publicity was 
not sought, but to get back the money. 
Our people found out where it was ana 
then decided to go after it. There was a 
$10,000 reward offered by the bank and, 
when I got my vacation, I found out where 
Fowler was and came after him on my 
own hook. The day after I got here I re- 
ceived a wire that some of the money was 
just being forwarded. 

“As things turned out, I was lucky 
enough to be taken for Miss Sumner, and 
you know the rest. Where is she?” 

“She’s all right,” replied Mr. Sumner, 
“but, good heavens, girl, do you mean to 
tell me that you came up here alone to get 
$60,000 out of that scoundrel?” 

“T have been on more difficult cases 
than that, Mr. Sumner. I find that a wo- 
man can often do things that a man can’t 
do.” 

“And the money?” 
owner. 

She reached inside the flannel shirt and 
pulled out two packages. 

“T haven’t counted it but the bank’s 
wrappers seem to be undisturbed,” and 
she lifted a torn piece of the paper and 
showed the bills and the little bands 
around them. 

An hour later Rea went back to bed. 
Both Stover and Mr. Sumner had too 
many questions to ask, too many speeches 
of admiration to make, to permit her to 

go sooner. 
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The different departments on each floor 
have each a time recording clock which 
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Afterwards, as Stover and his employer 
sat on the veranda, the younger man told 
of the cave they had found and the tunnel 
that had been closed up. 

“He nearly got you, Jim,” Mr. Sumner 
said grimly. “You see his plan? It was 
as I expected. He wanted to get me off 
the track for a few days. He must have 
known somehow, probably through con- 
federates in this gang of his, that I was 
down and out and couldn’t hang on any 
longer. The mine would have been sold 
and they would have taken it off the 
banker’s hands. 

“But, thanks to this girl, and to you, 
Jim, I can hang on. You hear a lot about 
the cold, merciless banker, but there is not 
a more human class of men in the world. 
When I was in the last ditch they wouldn’t 
extend credit but, when they learned that 
Helen was lost up here in the wilderness, 
they sent word to go on up and help in the 
search. Said they’d take care of my in- 
terests and two of them offered to advance 
the cash for the work. 

“Now, when Heatley gets a look at that 
tunnel, we’ll send them the word and my 
troubles are over.” 

George was sent to Heatley’s camp that 
forenoon to tell the news. They learned 
from Hogan that Heatley had given up 
Miss Straine, believing that she had 
changed her mind and gone on with the 
prospector. Stover went to bed, while 
Mr. Sumner walked impatiently from the 
hotel to the river and back again, waiting 
for the coming canoes. Once in the after- 
noon he thought he heard them and wait- 
ed for more than a half-hour. Then, as 
he walked back to the hotel, he met Rea 
and Stover. 

The girl carried a telegram which she 
silently held out to Mr. Sumner. 

“Fowler arrested here as he left 
passenger train from Winnipeg. 

Have notified Toronto police.” 

It was signed by the chief of the Port 
Arthur police. 

“We'll put Mr. Mark out of mischief’s 
way for some time, I think,” smiled the 
mine owner. “I must depend on you for 
much of my evidence since you don’t want 
to prosecute him for the bank robbery. 

“And now, young woman, I have been 
thinking about you,” he went on, with 
mock severity. “You and your calling. 
It is altogether too dangerous. I’ve got 
a better place for you in my office 
and there is a block of stock in the Whisky 
Jack waiting for you. If the mine is as 
good as Stover says, you won’t need the 
place in a year or two.” 

“That’s kind of you, Mr. Sumner, but 
you’re too late. You see, Jim—Mr. Stover 
-—had already reached the same decision.” 

“Jim! Well, I’ll be blessed. He being 
a detective, after a fashion, I suppose 
you’ll form a company now.” 

“Sort of a company, a combine,” Stover 
answered, with some confusion. And then 
he added with an attempt at finality: 
“But I’m the one who is going to do all 
the detecting for the family. It’s too 
dangerous for women.” 

Rea deliberately winked at the mine 
owner and then turned to Stover. 

“All right, Jim, but remember the fire 
horse that was sold to a peddler.” 

THE END. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE.—If the allies 


work” of annihilating Kaiserism, says Mr. Appleton, Canada has seen 


the worst of trade depression. That rents have fallen precipitately is and upwards may be invested in our Debentures. 
not due to war, but to conditions unsound economically, that existed They are issued for one or more years. Interest 
previous to the war. With economy and the diversion of more of the is paid twice a year. They are 


energy and capital of Canadians to production, especially agricultural, 


Mr. Appleton believes that business will improve and no greater An Authorized Trustee 


depression than at present prevails 


with the early months of 1915 there will be a steady improvement, Investment 


meanwhile, business will be sustained moderately by the placing of 


large orders for war material. 


S to the future of business, the out- 

look, as the average man sees it, 

changes with the varying fortunes 
of the combatants on the battlefields. This 
is evidence enough that as yet confidence 
has not returned and will not do so until 
the Kaiser is beaten. Although there is 
talk enough of confidence it is still lack- 
ing. Actual figures showing contraction 
of traffic, bank clearings and _ public 
revenue, tell an unvarnished tale the point 
of which cannot be mistaken. The grocer 
says the people are not buying so much 
and it is not necessary for him to carry so 
large a stock. The cobbler is still busy 
translating the old shoe into shapely and 
wearable form. Dressmaking in the home 
is in fashion again, and in consequence 
the dress goods departments of our stores 
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The Business Outlook 


By JOHN APPLETON, Editor of The Financial Post 
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are busier. Even the house decorator finds 
that his place has been taken to some ex- 
tent by the thrifty housewife who to save 
a penny gets busy with soap, polish and 
elbow grease, in an effort to make the old 
decorations do for another year. Last 
year’s suits, as well as boots, will look well 
for the coming winter season, and, as Mr. 
Stanfield, the underwear manufacturer, 
has stated, last year’s underpants are 
quite good enough if only the missing but- 
tons are replaced. 
LIVING WELL AND PAYING DEBTS. 

A hardware wholesaler of national 
reputation says debts are being paid to an 
extent quite unlooked for in view of pres- 
ent conditions but he says: “My customers 
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it. Hope of fortune through the ever up- 
ward rise of real estate values and the 
soaring price of securities has been rude- 
ly dissipated. The last of these two erst- 
while lucky bags has no doubt suffered 
from the shock of war. More particularly 
in this case with the better class of Can- 
adian securities. They are as good as ever 
they were. All our securities, however, 
are not of the high-grade class. Too many 
of them had at their back more of the pro- 
moter’s fulsomeness than assets of a rea- 
sonably liquid character. Such securities 
have suffered as they were due to suffer, 
Their bulls are now hibernating and the 
bears are impatient under the restraint of 
stock exchanges with locked doors. 


BETWEEN THE MORTGAGEE AND THE TAX 
COLLECTOR. 

But what has this to do with the out- 
look for business. Very much. Business is 
being put on a very much sounder basis. 
The gambler, speculator and_ others 
clamorous for easy money are driven to 
more useful occupations. Between the 
mortgagee and the tax collector the equity 
of many a real estate speculator is being 
squeezed out. Rents are tumbling. In To- 
ronto the landlords of the largest office 
building brought down rents twenty per 
cent. Further West, at Winnipeg, there 
has been a corresponding reduction and 
further West a still greater decline. East- 
erly at Montreal rents have gone down 
likewise. These are not of themselves 
signs of evil days coming upon us. On the 
other hand they are but evidences of de- 
crease in the load producers are willing 
to carry on their backs. It is but anoth 
step in the trend towards living just as 
well but less extravagantly. From ow 
everyday living luxuries are being elimi- 
nated. Ambition to build  castle-like 
homes is gone and many a man by polish- 
ing his own boots contributes to the clos- 
ing up of bootblack stands and thus helps 
to bring down the rent of them. The 
country and its people are just getting 
down to the extremes of economy, re- 
covery from which is not now probable 
until the discomfiture of Kaiserism is 
accomplished. 


WHAT NATIONAL ECONOMY WILL DO. 

A factor of importance in this respect is 
consciousness that the bill for the war 
sooner or later has to be met. In the face 
of prospective taxes those at present be- 
ing collected do not sentimentally lose any 
of their weight. To meet the present and 
special war calls for public revenue and 
to wipe out the lingering residue of debt 
resulting from a period of extravagance 
will not be an insuperable task if the pre- 
vailing tendency to economize extends 
over a long enough period. Nationally the 
result will be beneficial in the extreme. 

This elimination of the gambling and 
speculative spirit will bring into closer 
touch with the sources of the nation’s 
wealth the people’s energy and capital re- 
sulting in their regaining their power to 
buy in as large a volume as hitherto the 
needs and comforts of life. Their habits 
adapted themselves very readily to the 
ease with which they borrowed during the 
past few years and they are as readily 
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conforming to the need of producing more 
and consuming less without living in dis- 
comfort. Only one result can follow, the 
building up of conditions which will place 
business on a sounder basis. 


LIMITED CONSTRUCTION WORK. 


During the last few days assurances 
have been given by the Dominion Govern- 
ment that certain public works would be 
proceeded with. When war broke out they 
came to a sudden standstill. The Govern- 
ment found it necessary to take this step. 
If the work undertaken by the Dominion 
itself has to stop what could be expected 
of railway construction that was on the 
way. That came to a sudden standstill. 
Many a contractor found that he had to 
put out to graze hundreds of teams. At 
every point where building was being car- 
ried on that also had to stop. Of course 
there are exceptions to this rule, but they 
are not considerable. A glance at building 
returns will show that the amount of con- 














Hibernating.—From Los Angeles Times 


struction proceeding is little more than 
necessary to repair the waste from wear 
and tear. October figures show a decline 
of 80 per cent. as compared with a year 
ago. 

What were the results of this cessation 
of construction? In a new country with 
resources so varied it is not at all neces- 
sary that mules and horses used in grad- 
ing new railways should remain idle nor 
is it necessary that men no longer re- 
quired on the scaffold should not be able 
to turn their hands to other work. When 
building declined the brickyard became 
quiet. From such industries an army of 
men has been turned away. They have to 
find other employment. As yet this army 
has not fully settled down to new condi- 
tions. Many of them have taken their 
place in the lines for the defence of the 
Empire. There are still many left, how- 
ever, that will have to adapt themselves to 
new conditions. 

There are not lacking signs that the 
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“(The Deligh ts of | Getting, Well” 


Enjoy getting well—make health-getting a delight? 


Certainly, right here at home—where évery natural con- 
dition exists and where skill and knowledge are just as great 
as in Europe. Surgeon General Rupert Blue, of the U. S. 
Health Service, says ‘our gouty and rheumatic population 
need feel no alarm at the closing of the celebrated resorts 
at Karlsbad, Baden Baden, etc.,—there are springs in this 


country that possess amazing curative properties, 


Where is this place? At Old Point Comfort—Hotel 
Chamberlin — where every Treatment given at Aix, Vichy, 
Karlsbad, Nauheim, or Harrogate is duplicated under superior, 
professional, directing skill. 


The delightful part? You live in one of the great Hotels 
of America, with a cuisine famed the world over. You meet 
people whose tastes are your own—you ride, motor, walk, 
play golf or tennis, and bathe in our great Sea-pool. You 
dance; you are a part of the cultured social lite and pleasant 
Army Posts l’ortress 


diversion of one of our largest 


Monroe. You have ever before you the inspiring sea-view 
of Hampton Roads. You live in an atmosphere of cheer; th< 


Treatments only add to the delightful part of getting well. 


If you are really interested, let Mr. Adams send you the little 
book “Cured”—a plain tale of facts about what has been d 

at The Chamberlin for some of the thousands who came to 
take “The Cure.” And when you write for “Cured,” ask for 
some other books about the Hotel, Treatments, et You 
will find them worth reading. Address the Manager, 


George F. Adams, Box 206, Fortress Monroe, Va. 

















cent. (7%) per annum has been paid on investments. 
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or whole at any time after one year. Safe as a mortgage. 


Call at Our Office or Write for Further Particulars and Our Booklet “N.” 
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CONFEDERATION LIFE BUILDING - . 








Put the “Safety First” Idea into Your Investments 


Place your money where you’ll get good profit with security. Since the securities 
of this corporation were placed on the market ten years ago, a profit of seven per 


Investments may be withdrawn in part 
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IN THE NEARBY 


CAROLINA RESORTS 


Pinehurst, Southern Pines, Camden, in the 
“ Long Leaf Pine ” Section of the Middle South, and in the 


Famous Florida Resorts 


St. Augustine, Ormond, Daytona, Seabreeze, Rockledge, Palm Beach, 
Miami, Nassau, Orlando, Tampa, St. Petersburg, Belleair, Clearwater, 
Tarpon Springs, Sarasota, Bradentown, etc. 
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No better winter climate or more attractive Resort Hotels 
are to be found anywhere than in this 


~ Wonderful Winter Vacation Land 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway is the short line via Washington, Richmond, 
Raleigh, Columbia, Savannah, and Jacksonville, and maintains quick and 
comfort: ‘ le through service the entire year. In addition, commencing Jan. 
4th, the best equipped and most tastefully appointed of all Florida trains 
will resume service, namely, the 
SEABOARD FLORIDA LIMITED 
All Pullman solid steel train, completely equipped 
Club Car, Compartments, Drawingrooms, Sections, 
Dining Car, Library Observation Car. 
Get resort booklet, hotel directory, schedules an 
information at Seab ard offices, Geo 
rrav. Passgr. Agent, 1068 Ellicott Square, 
Or W. E. CONKLYN, G. E. P. A, 
1184 Broadway, New York City. 


“Ask agents connecting lines to route you via 
the Seaboard Air Line Ry.’ 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


THE PROGRESSIVE RAILWAY OF THE SOUTH 

















Do You Want to Increase Your Income? 


We have a proposition whereby men of energy and enterprise can 
add materially to their present income. Does $10 a week more 
look good to you? We can put you in the way of getting it. 


Write to-day for further particulars. 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 


143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 














unemployed labor and capital is applying 
itself to other forms of employment than 
that which engaged it during the period 
of expansion through which the Dominion 
has just passed. The owners of brickyards 
in many cases have turned their plasits to 
the breaking of new land. The samé¢ can 
be said of many contractors. One of the 
latter said to the writer: “I have a couple 
of sections out West and I have slashed 
that up. There is nothing else for my 
horses and mules to do.” This course is 
generally being followed in the West. An 
architect with a considerable family left 
his office in Winnipeg to take up farming. 
What capital he has will now be employed 
in production instead of construction. 
These are but instances or straws which 
show the way the wind is blowing. 


INCREASING PRODUCTION. 


Already much has been accomplished in 
strengthening production in the Domin- 
ion. A call went out asking the farmers 
to produce more wheat. Ontario has re- 
sponded by increasing her acreage sown 
to wheat approximately 50 per cent. In 
the newer wheat areas of the West the in- 
crease is approximately the same. Fur- 
thermore, the men on farms are not ne- 
glecting other forms of production. Mixed 
farming is not being neglected. In the 
West the short crop has had the tendency 
to discourage cattle feeding. Prices have 
not during the past few weeks been as 
favorable as they were. However, the out- 
look for higher prices in the course of a 
few months is exceedingly bright. 


When there is this tendency to divert 
capital and labor from construction to 
production there lies the hope that 
Canada and her business men will not 
have cause for alarm. It will be 
noted from the returns issued by the 
Trade and Commerce Department of 
the Dominion, that exports of agri- 
cultural produce have been fully main- 
tained despite war conditions. The 
prospect is that during the next twelve 
months they will materially increase. If 
Canada is to avert dull conditions more 
so than at present prevail it will be neces- 
sary that her agricultural produce should 
increase. At the moment of writing the 
prospects of it doing so are exceedingly 
hopeful. We have pointed out that the 
acreage prepar2d for grain has increased 
fully 50 per cent. Given normal weather 
in the great grain-growing districts of the 
Dominion during 1915 the result will be 
that Canada’s business should remain 
quite normal under the extraordinary war 
conditions which will affect the world. 


WHAT OF THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE” 


During the present year the value of 
our agricultural produce will be approxl- 
mately the same as a year ago. It is too 
early, however, to be certain as to that. 
Our opinion is that the actual money 
value of this year’s product will be as 
great as that of last year. It should have 
been greater in order to have placed Can- 
ada in a comfortable position as to her 
obligations. The situation is being met 
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by stringent economy which would not 
have been so necessary if the crop had 


been normal. The country as a whole has | 


not fared badly. Its economy and its giv- 
ing to production so much more of its 
energy and capital will result in the course 
of a few months in better business gener- 
ally. 


It may be taken for granted also that | 


the placing of war orders will have a fa- 
vorable effect on business during the next 
few months, and the plans being carried 
out by Canadian producers to increase the 
agricultural output of Canada in 1915 
will save Canada from suffering in the 
course of that year from any further de- 
pression. For a few months no great in- 
crease in business can be looked for. We 
fully expect to see, however, a revival in 
the early months of 1915. 

We have reference here to ordinary 
business; that which depends upon serv- 
ing the people with their ordinary re- 
quirements. We do not anticipate any re- 
sumption of constructive activity that is, 
in building of dwellings, railroads and 
factories, for some time. What money 
Canada will be able to raise abroad will 
be for war purposes. In the United States 
capital may be procurable but the terms 
will be somewhat onerous. And it is 
doubtful if the United States will have 
much capital to export. Her own require- 
ments are exceedingly heavy. Canadian 
business men therefore will be well ad- 
vised not to count on any further activity 
in business as the result of capital ex- 
penditure in the form of construction. It 
is somewhat assuring to know that Lon- 
don bankers have undertaken to see that 
the Canadian Northern Railway Company 
will be financed to the extent of the com- 
pletion of its transcontinental line. Some 
work will be also undertaken by the pro- 
vinces as the result of the issue of Do- 
minion notes secured by the deposit of 
provincial securities. On a similar basis 
some Government work will be proceeded 
with. The extent of this expenditure, 
however, will not be such as to have a 
general effect upon trade. Canada’s hope 
lies in her people and her capital being 
employed to a much larger extent in 
the development of her natural resources. 
Those resources from which we obtain 
wealth that can be converted into cash. 
To the extent that this is done depends 
upon the outlook for business. At the 
present time in this respect the future is 
by no means crowded in hopelessness. 
While the war is proceeding wealth is be- 
ing consumed—or destroyed. Ultimately 
a share of the loss will fall on Canada’s 
shoulders. But against this we have to 
set the fact that every man employed in 
war decreases to that extent the amount 
of food to be produced. This will create 
a demand for the very things Canada 
produces. For this reason we feel con- 
fident that the worst has been seen in 
Canada if the allies prove, as they give 
every promise of doing, equal to the 


great humanitarian work of annihilating | 


Kaiserism. 
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Che JPrince of Christmas Gifts 


There can be no more welcome and useful gift at the Xmas Season than an 


“AROMAC” FOUNTAIN PEN 


Cut above illustrates the No. 5 Vest Pocket Safety ‘‘ Aromac,’’ made by Maeniven 
and Cameron, Ltd., of Edinburgh, makers of the world-renowned *‘ Waverley’’ steel 
Pens and Waverley Fountain Pens. 


cod 


Three sizes in the Standard Style: Two safeties and a self-filler. 


No. 1—14 K. gold iridium point.......... $1.00 No. 5—Vest pocket safety, No. 3 nib $2.00 
No. 2—The same, larger nib and barrel... 1.50 No. 6—Self-filler, No. 2 nib 2.00 
No. 3—Still larger nib and barrel....... 2.00 No, 8—Screw-propelling safety, No. 2 nib 2.50 


The No. 1 Pen with 14K gold iridium point is POSITIVELY THE BEST DOLLAR 
FOUNTAIN PEN ON THE MARKET. Every Pen is guaranteed 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to 


A. R. MacDOUGALL & CO. sananmnnernssewranives 


Toronto 
(19-1) 




















Canadian Made 
Office Equipment 


Here are two articles of steel fur- 
niture which should be in every 
office. Both are made of the mod- 
ern office furniture’ material 
DENNISTEEL. Absolutely  sani- 

7 / 
tary, durable to a degree and adapt- 
able to designs of greatest utility, 
this material is the most efficient for 
these purposes. 

Have your books a proper “place’’ in 
your office? Don’t you think haphazard 
handling makes frequent renewal neces 
sary? Can you keep your smile while you 
hunt for those needed or when carrying 
them into the vault or out? One of these 
trucks on amooth-running castors would 


relieve these troubles. Even if you have 
not a vault, its uses are many. 


Either Suitable for Xmas Gifts 


Valuable papers, contracts, documents, 
etc., should be protected. This substantial, 
well-designed DENNISTEEL atrongbouw. 
fitted with a combination lock, is secure 
and non-inflammable. It’s ideal for the pur 
pose. All corners and edges are rounded. 


All DENNISTEEL furniture is 
high-grade. The materials, the con- 
struction, the workmanship, the fin- 
ish are the best obtainable and the 
prices are reasonable. 
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We would like to tell you'all about it. 
Writing to us entails no obligation. Isn’t it 
worth your while to have this information? 


THE DENNIS WIRE AND IRON WorkKS Co. LIMITED 


LONDON 


CAnNAGa 
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The Climax of Six Cylinder 
Efficiency 


NHIS announces the widely discussed and 
keenly anticipated Overland .-Six — the 
Six that we predicted would upset all pre- 


vious and present six cylinder value standards. 


Specifications of Model 82 


Seven passenger touring car Pockets in all doors Center control 





125-inch wheel base 
Kiectrically started 
Electrically lighted 
Color — Royal blue, wory 


white striping 


Rain vision, ventilating type 
windshield, built in 

Extra long underslung rear 
springs 

Full floating rear axle 


35 mech x 4% inch tires: 


45 horsepower motor 

High tension magneto 

Demountable rims 

One extra rim 

High grade magnetic speed- 
ometer 








Hand buffed leather, long smooth tread in front; non- Electric horn 
skid in rear Electric control buttons on 


Left hand drive steering column 


grain bright French finish 
One man top 
Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 18. 
Overiand Model SO Coupe $2150 Six cylinder Model 82 
Overland Model S07 - $1425 : 


STAIE 
Overland Model SOR $1390 P1I7TO. 


Overland Model 8iT, $1155 
Overland Model 81R $1065 


All prices f.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 


The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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National Affairs---The Valuable 
Work of our Upper Chamber 


Continued from Page 8. 


cases have attained the highest rung in the 
ladder of business success before being 
summoned to the service of the public. 
As a result, the Senators can approach 
their duties with absolute independence. 
They are not subject to the influences of 
unscrupulous corporations. Personal con- 
siderations of gain do not count. And 
it must also be conceded that the experi- 


ence gained in the accumulation of private 
fortunes has given the members of the 
Upper Chamber experience that is in- 
valuable in the efficient direction of pub- 
lic affairs. 

The Senate is a gathering of “execu- 
tives’—men who have gained wide in- 
sight through carrying executive respon- 
sibilities. 





Senator J. K, Kerr. 


The Little 


Continued from Page 16. 


ing them how happy they made her; how 
since they had been kind enough to come, 
she would let them have a real Christmas 
— “Only,” she added quickly, “it will have 
to be by the light of one candle, but that 
won’t make any difference, because you 
can pile on just as much wood as you 
choose. Yes,’ she continued, her voice 
rising in her effort to meet them on their 
own joyous plane—“pile on all the 
kindling, too, Mark; and Kate, dear, 
please run and tell Margaret to bring in 
every bit of cake she has in the pantry. 
Oh, how like your mother you are, Kate! 
I remember that very dress. And you, 
Mark! Why, you’ve got on the same coat 
I saw your father wear at the Governor’s 
ball. And you, too, Tom. Oh, what a good 
time we will all have.” 

Soon the lid of the old piano was raised, 
a spinet, really, and one of the girls began 
running her fingers over the keys, and 
later on it was agreed that the first dance 
was to be the Virginia reel, with all the 
hospitable chairs and the fire screen and 


Gray Lady 


the gouty old sofa rolled back against the 
wall. 

This all arranged, Mark took his place 
with the Little Gray Lady for a partner, 
the music struck up a lively tune and as 
quickly ceased. The sound of bells rang 
through the night air, and in the hush 
that followed a sleigh was heard at the 
gate. 

Kate sprang up and clapped her hands. 

“Oh, they are just in time! There come 
the rest of them, Cousin Annie. Now we 
are going to have a great party! Let’s be 
dancing when they come in; keep on play- 
ing!” 

At this instant the door opened and 
Margaret put in her head. “Somebody,” 
she said, with a low bow, “wants to see 
Mr. Mark on business.” 

Mark, looking like a gallant of the old 
school, excused himself with a great flour- 
ish to the Little Gray Lady and strode 
out. In the hall, with his back to the light, 
stood a broad-shouldered man muffled to 
the chin in a fur overcoat. The boy was 
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The Collar That Made the Red Man Brand Famous 


20c., or 3 for 50c. 

The acme of perfection in a high, close 
fitting, double-fold collar. The most poputar 
collar in Ameri to-day. 

Baywood, slightly higher. Teakwood, slightly 
lower 

For Sale by Canada’s Best Men’s Stores. 

NEW YORK 


Makers of Troy’s best product. 
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tesidential and Day School for Girls 
278 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont. 


Affiliated with the Torento Conser 






vatory of Music. Number of resident 
t s limited to twenty-eight. F. 
M« ivray Knowles, R.C.A., Art 
Director. For announcement and 
information, address the principal 
MISS M. CURLETTE, B.A. 
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A Steel Trap” ‘Memory 


One that takes a tig ht grip on 
facts, figures, names, details 
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Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal, 
Dickson 
School of 
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hep r t r for ances ar n out 
tances | forgetful riv The demands of commercial and 
profe al | r 80 exacting t r« of facts 
{ membere t ved or even hold your 
‘ must p I ( 
Get My Remarkable Memory Test Free 
s the D ngenious and most 
cor test for the memory ever d | sand it to you 
free, a copy of my book ‘How and tell you 
w to obt py of my De Luxe To Speak In 
but } istrated I ly free. Don't 
} t rmemor rite me today. 
Addr me persona 
HENRY DICKSON, Principal, 
Lickson schoolof Memory, 955 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
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about to apologize for his costume and | 
then ask the man’s errand, when the’ 
stranger turned quickly and gripped his 
wrist. 

“Hush—not a word! 
he cried. 

Mark gave a low whistle of surprise | 
and pushed open the door. The stranger | 
stepped in. 

The Little 

“And who can this 
asked—“and in what a queer 
too!” | 
The man drew himself up to his full 
height and threw wide his coat: “And you 
don’t know me, Annic?” 

She did not take her eyes from his face, 
nor did she move except to turn her head 
once appealingly to the room as if she 
feared they were playing her another | 
trick. 

He had reached her side and stood look- 
ing down at her. Again the voice—a 
strong, clear voice, with a note of in- 
finite tenderness through it. 

“How white your hair is, Arnie dear; 
and your hand is so thin. Have changed 
like this?” 

She leaned 
eagerly. 

There was a little cry, 
went out in the one word: 

“Harry!” 

She was inside the big coat now, his | 
strong arms around her, her head hidden 
on his breast, only the tips of her toes on 
the floor. 

When he had kissed her again and 
again—and he did and before everybody 
—he crossed the room, picked up the 
ghostly candle, and smothered its flame. 

“T saw it from the road,” he laughed 
softly, “that’s why I couldn’t wait. But 
have to light it again, my 


Where is she? 


Gray Lady raised her head. | 
new guest be?” she | 
costume, 


forward, canning him 


uen all her soul 


you'll never 
darling!” 

I saw them both a few years later. 
Everything in the way of fading and 
wrinkling had stopped so far as the Little 
Gray Lady was concerned. If there were 
any lines left in her forehead and around 
the corners of her eyes, I could not find 
them. Joy had planted a crop of dimples 
instead, and they had spread out, smooth- 
ing the care lines. Margaret even claimed 
that her hair was turning brown gold 
once more, but then Margaret was always 
her loyal slave, and believed everything 
her mistress wished. 

And now, if you don’t mind, dear 
reader, we will put everything back and 
shut the Little Gray Lady’s bureau 
drawer. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO KILL A MAN IN 
WAR. 

Various estimates have been made by 
different authorities in an attempt to 
compute the daily cost of the war in 
Europe. The figures have ranged between 
5,000,000 and $50,000,000 for the most 
part. In the absence of statistics of the 
number killed, no accurate estimates of 


the cost of killing a man in battle in this | 


particular war can yet be made, but it is 
probable that this cost has increased ma- 
terially. The average cost of killing a 
man in modern warfare is placed by stu- 
dents of the subject at around $15,000. 








“It’s filled with a twist of the wrist.’’ 


There are scores of self-filling fountain 
pens, 


But “AA” PEN PERFECTION 


has been proven by years of satisfactory 
usage, the world over, 


Made ofithe best |material, by the most 
skilled workmen—each pen is 
guaranteed to be perfect. 
Self-Fillers from $2.00 up 
according to siez 
Try an A. A. Pen and 
Get Perfect Pen Satisfaction 


Ask your Stationer, Druggist or 
Jeweler, or write for our catalogue 
and prices. 
Arthur A. Waterman & Co. 
22 Thames St., New York City 
Not Connected with 


The L. E. Waterman Co. 



















MINARD S 
[NPD MENT 


As a first aid for Burns, Sprains, 
Strains or Bruises 
you cannot get a 
better remedy. 
MINARD’S 
LINIMENT 
has shown the test of 
time and has given 
years of satisfaction 
to its many users. A 
internal or ex- 
remedy for 
Gives 


good 
ternal 
man or beast. 
instant relief. 


Beware of Imitations 
Sold on its merits 


























REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 
We have an attractive Proposition for you. 
We want men and women to act as our rep- 
resentatives in their sparetime. The work is 


attractive, educative and profitable. Write a 
postcard to 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
143 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 
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The Poet Laureate 


R. ROBERT BRIDGES, a medical 

man before he became at all well 
known as a poet, has had the misfortune 
to drop between two stools. His early 
and best work came before recognition, 
and since his appointment as Poet Lau- 
reate his work has been negligible. Yet 
that is no reason why his best poems 
should be neglected. Mr. Brett Young has 
just brought out a book on the subject 
well calculated to please those who delight 
in the artistic if attenuated literary gift 
of the author. 


A HUMANE PEDANT. 


Dr. Bridges has written with human 
feeling, but in a scholarly and meticulous 
way. Most men of that type have nothing 
to say, especially the younger poets. But 
Bridges has removed himself wilfully 
from the main road of literature without 
the excuse of an empty heart. This is 
proved by his earlier poems. 

The Victorians are “shoddy,” and as 
always the men who write for the sane 
public are not to be praised by those 
whose trade is to peck at popularity. 


BEAUTY AND JOY. 


Mr. Brett Young puts the quality of 
Bridges very clearly when he says: 

The beauty of which ke sings is that of 
unalterable things: the nightingales of 
Heracleitus; the sharp-prowed ships” of 
Homer; fire and snow; trees, flowers, and 
cities, 

With the possible exception of the “night- 
ingales of Heracleitus,” there is nothing 
in this knapsack that could not be used 
to good effect. Indeed, the author reminds 
one of many unforgettable lines and 
poems, and should induce readers if only 
they be not made angry by silly remarks 
about the main line traffic of literature. 

One will not agree with Mr. Brett 
Young that the only “actable” Bridges 
play is “Achilles.” ‘Demeter’ has been 
acted and is a good deal better than much 
of the work that is praised. There is a 
broader flow, not so insistent a use of the 
“mosaic method,” by which term the 
author describes the habit of describing 
landscape by means of detailed hints and 
little dabs of phrases. The fine “Return 
of Ulysses” truly is not an acting play, 
nor “full of quotations” like Shakespeare, 
but it has the stuff of music-drama in it. 
And that is a test Pater (poor old Vic- 
torian!) would have accepted. 

Regarding “quantity,” we will argue 
little, and of “barbarous hexameters” not 
at all. The modern poet’s choice is by way 
of rhythmic freedom or manacled metre. 

RUSSIANS TAUGHT TO USE 

BAYONET. 

Strong faith in the importance of the 
bayonet as a fighting tool is still held by 
Russian military authorities, and the 
training given a recruit in the art of 
handling this implement is in no manner 
superficial. The soldier is given painstak- 
ing instructions, taught the vital parts of 
the human body and how to penetrate 
them in thrusting, and put through hours 


of hard drill intended to prepare him for | 


hand-to-hand encounters. 
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R. J. Reynolds 


A Tobacco “¢ - all because of that wonderful patented 

i \) eN hyde process that sent the old-line tobacco- 

\ a ) bite and tongue-burn to the 

discard. If you want a 

lickin’ good cigarette just 
roll one from 


5 el ALBERT 


wr the inter-national joy smoke 


J 


and before you know it you'll be rollin’ another. 
Once you’re hep to the joyousness of this 
tobacco you'll be buying it for good. 


Prince Albert, the largest selling brand of pipe 
smoking tobacco in the United States, is man- 
ufactured by the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company at their factories in Winston-Salem, 
N.C.,U.S. A. It is imported from the United 
States by Canadian dealers. 


Prince Albert is sold every- 
where in full gth tidy red tins 
that just fit the hip pocket. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY i 
Winston-Salem, N. C., U. S. A. tea 
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Avoid Confusion—Improve Your Work 


HE beauty of working at an Office Specialty SYSTEM DESK is that 

you have not the top of your desk cluttered up with a lot of miscel- 

laneous matters that hinder you from attending to affairs of immediate 

importance. They are filed away in classified order in the File Drawers of 
your Desk—at hand in a moment. 


Matters other than of immediate importance can be filed close at hand in 
a stack of Office Specialty Filing Sections—a turn in your chair and thousands 
of facts are available. 


The Office Specialty Filing Equipment catalog No. 916M, from 
which you can select your Record-keeping requirements, is yours 
for the asking. Make a memo now to send for this book as soon 
as you get back to the office. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE FILING CABINETS 


Gig FFICE SPECIALTY MFG.Q. 


ey AND OFFICE FURNITURE IN STEEL AND ‘W000 
ANADA 





HEAD OFFICE: 97 Wellington Street West, TORONTO 


Branches: Montreal, Ottawa, Halifax, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver. 


FACTORY : NEWMARKET, ONT. 












































Are You Satisfied with Your Present Salary ? 


We have a proposition that enables energetic men to add from $5 
to $10 per week to their present salary. The work is attractive, 
educative and profitable. You should know about it. 


Write For Full Particulars 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 


» me ~ 7 _ ‘ ~e« . . 
Circulation Department 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada 

















The Guaranteed 
Ghost 


Continued from Page 11. 


“Your lease is so short. Do you know 
that if I were an apparition I’d miss your 
attentions. English lady ghosts are as a 
rule rather neglected.” 

He leaned toward her. “Do you think,” 
he began earnestly, “that—” 

“Oh—” said Eva nervously. 

“What?” 

“You’ve just killed a rabbit.” 

“Damn the rabbit,” he snapped. “Listen 
to me.” 

When they reached The Beeches Eva’s 
ears were unusually pink. 

Time drew on. Henry, if shadowed, 
would have been trailed several times to 
the local chemist, and once he made the 
run to London, at a rate that still lives in 
the memories of many peaceful and law- 
abiding citizens. For all this, time seemed 
to drag heavily for everyone, but at last 
the eventful day drew near. 

On Sunday, Mrs. Perkins was laid by 
her heels with grip. Aching in every limb, 
she yielded only after a struggle. To 
Henry she gave full directions. Her door 
was to be left ajar, and her bed was 
wheeled into a convenient position. She 
was prostrate, but full of scientific and 
occult fervor. 

Repeat, if you will, the same scene, 
only this time the night was darker than 
ever. Henry at 11.30 made certain prepa- 
rations. Immediately inside his door was a 
small table. On this was a small machine 
and beside it a saucer with certain chemi- 
cal ingredients. They were not those usu- 
ally used on Christmas Eve. 

The clock struck twelve, but for a few 
seconds there came no sign. He held his 
own breath, till, through the throbbing in 
his ears, came something that sounded 
like a sigh. At the same moment he made 
out, quite close to him, the tall, white 
figure. It was apparently peering like 
himself, and leaned forward enquiringly. 
It saw him in the fraction of time, and in- 
voluntarily shrank back at the discovery. 
At the same moment came a click from 
the small table, and a blinding flash of 
light that pierced every cranny of the 
hall. In this glare he caught a glimpse 
of a chalk-white face, wide, blue eyes and 
outstretched hands. Then darkness drop- 
ped again and an acrid odor filled the 
house. It was all over in less time than 
it takes a man to find the tip of his ear. 

“Henry,” screamed his mother. “Henry, 
protect me. She’s in here. I can smell 
her. Oh, God forgive me for meddling in 
such things.” 

A little later he emerged from her 
room, leaving Mrs. Perkins in a condition 
that produced intermittently both laugh- 
ter and tears. 


Christmas morning found Colonel 
Studhope in a state of peculiar agitation. 
His spirit was not in tune with the 
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chimes. It is seldom that any retired 
officer has displayed such open symptoms 
of distress. And these, curiously enough, 
were vastly heightened by the receipt of 
a note from Mrs. Perkins asking that they 
dine informally that night at The Beeches. 
Followed a most polite answer, intimating 
that, while the colonel himself would have 
been delighted to come, it was to his great 
regret impossible, owing to the unfor- 
tunate and unexpected indisposition of 
Miss Studhope. 

Half an hour subsequently a maid 
tripped over to the Lodge with another 
missive, in which Mrs. Perkins trusted 
that Miss Studhope would be sufficiently 
recovered by evening as there was a most 
interesting matter which it was desired 
should be discussed with them both. The 
outcome of which was that at 7.29 
Colonel and Miss Studhope walked slowly 
and silently up the drive, and the colonel 
used several expressions which had noth- 
ing to do with Christmas and are only pre- 
sumed to pass the lips of an English of- 
ficer, when in action in the defence of his 
country. 

Dinner passed off without anything 
more remarkable than seasonable inter- 
national toasts and a spirited defence of 
the Monroe doctrine by Mrs. Perkins. It 
was not till dessert was nearly over that 
Henry said with an unaccountable lift in 
his voice: “There’s a matter I’d like to 
discuss with you, Colonel.” 

The colonel nodded. “Of 
course,” he said, uneasily. 

“You remember, no doubt, the condition 
on which we took The Beeches?” 

The guest moved uncomfortably. 
“Quite distinctly.” 

“Well, sir, Mother and I want to con- 
gratulate you both on the complete way 
you have lived up to that guarantee.” 


course, of 


The colonel swallowed an_ invisible 
lump. “Upon my word, that’s very kind 


of you.” 

“Nothing could be more satisfactory 
than that ghost,” went on Henry, with his 
eyes on Eva. “She passed all our ex- 
pectations. Mother was not unnaturally 
a little nervous at first, but now—why— 
I feel a regular attachment.” 

Eva’s lips quivered. “That’s very ex- 
traordinary and daring of you. I never 
heard of anyone—” She hesitated and her 
lids fluttered. 


The colonel shot a piercing glance at 


Mrs. Perkins, but her face was impene- 
trable. He turned to her son. “Do you 
mean, sir, that you like this ghost?” 

“Like is hardly the word,” continued 
Henry placidly, noting the trembling of 
Eva’s wine glass. “She has filled me with 
mingled sensations of—of fear and affec- 
tion.” 

Something bubbled up in the colonel 
and spilled over: “God bless my soul.” 

“Mother and I have talked it over, and, 
in short, we want that ghost in our 
family. Will you part with her?” 

The colonel turned purple. “Part with 
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The greatest enemy 
of your skin 


In the care of your skin have you reckoned with the most pow- 
erful, the most persistent enemy it has—the outside enemy ? 

Skin specialists are tracing fewer and fewer troubles to the 
blood—more to bacteria and parasites that are carried into the pores of the 
skin with dust, soot and grime. 

Examine your skin closely. If it is rough, sallow, coarse-textured or 
excessively oily, you are providing the very best soil for the thriving of these 
bacteria. 

Siete. Begin this treatment to-night: With warm water work up a heavy 
pont wl me lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your 

“sage hands. Then with the tips of your fingers 
skin resist . 4 
hike emnes rub this cleansing, antiseptic lather into 

Y your skin, using an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse well with warm water, then with cold. 
If possible rub your face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 

Use this treatment for ten nights and you will see a 
marked improvement. If your skin should become too sensi- 
tive, discontinue until this sensitive 
feeling disappears. Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap is the work of an 
authority on the skin and its so 
needs. Use it regularly in your 
daily toilet and keep your 
skin clear and fresh, free 
and healthy, and its insidi- 
ous enemies will invariably 
meet defeat. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
costs 25¢c a cake. No one 
hesitates at the price after 
their first cake. 
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You can make your 
skin what you would 
love to have it. 


Write to-day to the Woodbury 
Canadian Factory for samples 


For 4c we will send you a sample 
cake. For 10c, samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, Facial Cream and Pow- 
der. For 50c, copy of the Woodbury 
book and samples of the Woodbury 


For sale by Canadian druggists from 


coast to coast, including Newfoundland. preparations. Write to-day to The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., Dept. 
105-W, Perth, Ontario. 


Woodbury’ s Facial Soap 











Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony 


(Including Wireless on Aeroplane and Airship) 
By CHAS. G. ASHLEY, E.E. 


Contains 14 pages, treating in a simple, concise manner on the earlier forms of wireless electrical waves, 


development 


of radiotelegraphy, radiotelegraphic apparatus, and describing systems of radiotelegraphy. 
telephony covers Bell's iophone, Selenium cell, Bell's photophone, “Light Telephony,” 
Hertzian waves, nature of a high-frequency telep hone current, oscillation generators, 
transmitting circuits, receiving arrangements, 


The section on wireless 
telephony by means of 
telephonic control of oscillations, 
two-way transmission and system of radiotelephony. The section on 
aeronautics covers the wireless on dirigibles and on aeroplanes, giving the earliest experiments on balleons, dangers 
from electric discharge, preventive methods, wireless om the Zeppelins, Horton’s experiments, recent ie ani 
general problems. Price $1.10, postage paid. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


TECHNICAL BOOK DEPARTMENT 143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO 


her—do—do—do you imagine, sir, that 
I deal in spectres?” 

“No, not as a general thing, but as for 
this one, if you will look for a moment at 
this flashlight photograph, the first one 
I believe, ever taken of a real ghost, you 
will understand how I feel. It’s a regular 
Christmas illustration.” 
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Get Rid of Unnecessary Expenses 


Stop Addressing Your Mail. Put the 
Now age to More Profitable Use. 




















Use B-E Window Envelopes 


and have your mail automatically addressed at 
\ the very minute you write your letter. There 








ane is no need for special forms or headings, your 
— prese nt statione ry wili do. 
Eliminates Costly Errors 
The B-E Window Envelopes make it impossible for the letters to re ach 
other than the party written to. A mix-up of letters and envelopes is 
impossible. Awkward situations and delays are thus avoided. 
B K Window Envelopes are recognized by the Postal Authorities, some 


others are not. . 
Made in the regular No. 8, No. 9 and No. 10 official sizes. 


Write for samples and see the saving that B-E Window Envelopes 
will effect in your office. 


BARBER-ELLIS, LIMITED 


BRANTFORD, CANADA 
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A dingy store cannot compete with 
an attractive Luxfer daylighted store 


People delight to shop in an attractive, well-lighted, spacious store 
and avoid the dark, dingy store where an article cannot be proper!) 
examined without taking it outside—you’ve seen this done—it 
doesn’t pay. 

Luxfer Prisms flood the dark corners with light—make more sell- 
ing space, besides improving the outward appearance of your store. 
Luxfer Prisms save money on artificial lighting bills. 

The difference in increased sales will justify the expense of install- 
ing ‘‘Luxfer Lights’’ in a short time. Once installed you have a 
service that is permanent without further cost. You have a well- 
lighted, attractive store that means increased business with small 
outlay—just what you are striving for. 


Our catalogue shows the utility and serviceableness 
of Luxfer Prisms, and the method of installation. 


SENT TO YOU ON REQUEST. 


LUXFER PRISM COMPANY, Limited 
100 King Street West - - - TORONTO, ONT. 
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The colonel stared and spluttered. Eva 
glanced at it, then raised her blue lakes 
of eyes and fixed them steadily on Henry. 
“You—you—” Her cheeks were crimson. 

“Yes, I,” he said firmly. 

There fell a_ silence in which Mrs. 
Perkins rose majestically, “Colonel, I 
guess we’d better let the young folks work 
it out together. Let’s we go to the billiard 


The 
Down-town Church 
and the Working Girl 


Continued from Page 13. 


paper. All the furnishings are simple in 
character but comfortable and home-like. 

The rest rooms in the case of both clubs 
form a very necessary and helpful part 
of the equipment. Lounges are provided 
on which a few minutes’ relaxation may 
be enjoyed. What this means to a girl 
who has been on her feet all morning or 
who has been steadily operating a type- 
writer, let those who have experienced it 
say. 

There are doubtless those who will con- 
sider this service to strangers an uncalled- 
for thing, holding that the time and effort 
might better be spent in looking after 
the church’s own needy ones. But it has 
been shown that the downtown church 
has become the strangers’ church and 
that in extending its work to serve the 
needs of the girl workers in the neighbor- 
hood, it is really performmg a duty that 
changed conditions have forced upon it. 

Let it be asked, what would be the posi- 
tion of these four hundred young women 
otherwise? Compelled to spend the noon- 
hour in crowded lunch or tea rooms, with 
no opportunities for resting, they would 
return to office or shop but little refreshed. 
Brought into contact with undesirable 
neighbors perchance and encountering 
the temptations of the street, they would 
be bound to suffer a certain amount of 
contamination. From both these condi- 
tions, they are saved by the church lunch 
room and in furnishing the facilities they 
do, these churches are undoubtedly doing 
a splendid work for the community. 

It is, as has already been pointed out, 
but one phase of social service work. 
Much is being done by these and other 
churches in other directions. The con- 
science of church members has_ been 
awakened and the loving of one’s neigh- 
hor has taken on a new and inspiring 
significance. 


Writing of the growing use of Roman 
letters in languages which have hereto- 
fore employed other characters, H. L. 
Bullen says in The Graphic Arts that “in 
the revolt of Albania which preceded and 
brought on the recent war in Turkey, the 
Albanians demanded the right to use the 
Roman geometric forms of letters instead 
of the Turkish cursive forms.” He states 
also that in Japan the type foundries now 
make more of Roman types than of. the 
Japanese characters formerly in uni- 
versal use. 
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Big Business and the 
Private Detective 


Continued from Page 37. 


the main gate of the factory to this 
effect: 


“This plant closed for repairs. 
Employees please accept this 
notice.” 


A few loungers walked up, read the 
placard, rubbed their chins incredulously, 
and struck off for the men’s boarding 
houses nearer town. Very soon the lead- 
ers came hurrying down, their eyes spark- 
ing with anger. The little sign could not 
swear back, it could not argue. But ina 
minute or two, as the crowd gathered it 
seemed to take on a new meaning and the 
mutterings of “We are beaten” spread 
like a war extra. 

But they were wrong; the trick was net 
to beat them. Nothing was less to the 


manager’s taste then to use his authority | 


in humbling the honorable workman. All 
he asked was that they should look within 
their own ranks for a possible cause of 
this sudden unemployment. He battled 
only with the malcontents; and he won. 
The community returned to normal. The 
factories re-opened and a worthy indus- 
try, already half-throttled, was given a 
chance to do good service. 

It was during the midday recess, only a 
day or two after the return of the work- 
ing staff I sprung my trap on the ring- 
leaders of the anti-Belgian 
handful of police took their place at the 
exit gates. The first employees passed 
through without question. Then followed 


a group of five. There was a clinking of | 


handcuffs and a quick ery of surprise. 
A few of the 
Then the little procession formed and 
captives and captors marched off to the 
town. The big fellow who had snatched 
my hand from the dinner pail and cursed 
me as a ‘spotter’ some months before was 
listed with the culprits, and his eyes set- 
tled upon me with a look of fury. 

“T’ll pay you back!” he cried, “I'll pay 
you back and in coin you won’t forget.” 

But he didn’t. They never do. I saw 
him since he served his term. He was 
standing on the street corner of a west- 
ern city, and he watched me pass with all 
the indifference of a lamp-post. 

“Nice day?” said he. 

“Nice day,” I nodded. 
all. 


And that was 


THE MISSING MODEL. 


Upon an August afternoon when every- 
thing in the city seemed chloroformed by 
torrid sunshine, my office door opened and 
clicked with unnerving suddenness. I 
found myself facing the general manager 
of a big haircloth manufacturing com- 
pany. 

“IT cannot put up with this puzzle any 
longer.” His speech was as decided as 
his entry. “My chief worry is an un- 
workable theory. If it were workable I 
should proceed without your aid. You 


riots. A | 


women folks screamed. | 
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Short Cut Your Figure Work! 


An eastern manufacturer of musical instruments, in telling how the 
Comptometer short cut his work, said: 

“The Comptometer has proved to be the best cost cutter we have ever in- 

stalled in our accounting department. In two months’ time it has paid for 

itself in the time it saved, to say nothing of the great amount of hard work 

eliminated. We now use the Comptometer for adding our Trial Balances, 

Deposit Slips, making up Payrolls and Stock Reports, figuring Costs and 

figuring and checking Bills with complicated Chain Discounts, etc.” 


using a machine for 
selecting a machine capable of doing all the figure work of the office. 


It was simply a case of applying factory methods to office work 
machine work 


Adds—Multiplies— Divides— Subtracts 


No matter what your business or the nature of your accounting work, you will find the 
Comptometer adapted to your purpose. Tell us the kind of work in which you are 
particularly interested and we will tell you how to handle it with the Comptometer. 
On your request we will make a practical demonstration—a real service test—in your 
own office—on any or all kinds of work without the slightest obligation or expense. 


Send for a copy of 
“Some Everyday Uses of the Comptometer” 


—Tells where and how the Comptometer saves time, labor and expense on all your accounting 
work —describes method of proving daily postings, balancing ledger accounts, taking trial balance, 
making up payroll, cost work, billing, etc. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1715-31 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Canadian Offices or Dealers: 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 


Power Bldg. Traders Bank Bldg. McGreevy Blk. 1309 1lith St. W. Rogers Bldg. 














OWER CANADA COLLEGE 


C. S. FOSBERY, M.A., Head Master . MONTREAL 
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Sectional Bookcase 


An Ideal Gift for the 


Doctor— 
Lawyer— 
Minister— 
Booklover— 


The W-K Sliding Door puts this bookcase above 
all others for efficiency and convenience. 














Two metal-framed lights of glass form the door. 
These slide horizontally, right or left, in steel- 
lined grooves, and are not cumbersome, as are 
wood-framed slide doors. 


IT FOLDS FLAT 
Perfectly rigid when set up for use—yet it folds 
flat for shipping or storing. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
For Weis-Knechtel Bookcases. If he cannot supply 


them, send for our catalog No. 24, and we will see 
that you are properly served. 





HANOVER, ONTARIO 


















Would You Like a 
University EducationP 


and privat 


of young men who have the ambition to make good in every sense 


~CATTERED up and down this great country of ours are a number 
Oo tl r whom a Universi f 
of the word, to whom a University training would act as a spur to 


greater success. If you are one of these ambitious, go-ahead young men, 
we offer vou the opportunity to realize your ambition. 

Our proposition has already helped many, let it help you. The work is 
pleasant and healthful, besides the training we give you in salesman 


ship will always be of great service to you in whatever work you are 
finally engaged. 

In every city and town in the Dominion there are many business men 
ite residents who would appreciate your interest in bringing 


MacLean’s Magazine 


to their notice. It is the Magazine of Canada and is winning its way 

nto the confidence of every Canadian reader of high-class matter. 

A liberal commission is allowed on all subscriptions, and the spending 
a few hours a week will easily enable you to realize your ambition 

and enter the University next fall 


If you are interested, write us at once and we will forward full 
particulars. 


MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 














see, I am greatly concerned as to whether 
the plans for a highly-valuable loom and 
the model of a new needle merely coin- 
cide with the disappearance of Amos 
Wilkes, a trusted employee, or that one 
is consequent upon the other. I decline to 
fix the blame upon Wilkes by issuing a 
warrant, but at the same time his action 
lays him open to suspicion. Therefore. 
I would have you pry this secret from 
him. Whatever happens to Wilkes, we 
must secure the return of the model of the 
needle and the loom.” 

We spent an hour together, which 
loaded my memory with every essential. 
That night I commenced the quest. With 
absolutely no clue as to the present loca- 
tion of Wilkes I laid my plans according 
to the simplest law of secret service. I 
sought his friends. Few friends can hold 
their tongues. They obliged me with a 
full encyclopaedia of information, one 
lone atom of which was of value. Amos 
had a “particular friend” in Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., and that settled the mileage 
of my railway ticket. 

Next day I stepped off at the American 
town, found the “particular” friend 
boarding at an hotel and linked up his 
acquaintance so that we filled in an even- 
ing of convivial chatter. In the midst of 
it I dropped a query regarding Wilkes. 
He responded with the very information 
I was after. Amos, said he, was in the 
city of — and would probably be stay- 
ing at some mechanics’ boarding house. 
This was a large order, nevertheless en- 
couraging. In the city of to which I 
came were exactly 1,558 mechanics’ 
hotels and boarding houses and to the 
first of that substantial list I directed my 
steps. Two days and evenings without 
the faintest encouragement I tramped 
across the city. It was a sorry kind of 
job, a piece of mental and muscular per- 
sistence in which one needed to “wear 
down” and eliminate the hundred and 
one “possibilities” rather to advance from 
one probability to another. 

In the third day I found myself weary 
and not a little discouraged in one of the 
outlying manufacturing suburbs and, 
towards evening, I-had almost decided to 
report the search a failure. “Before you 
return to town,” suggested my good 
genius, “please make one more inquiry.” 
Obediently I hurried on to the crimson 
door-lamp of a workingman’s saloon. 

The place was aromatic with the musky 
odors of gin and beer. Somewhere in a 
far corner an automatic piano chased one 
tune hard on the heels of another. A 
bartender stepped forward, mopped up 
the spilled drinks with a cheesecloth, and 
demanded what I would have. My order 
established pleasant relations and I 
broached the question, now become hope- 
less, whether he had seen Amos Wilkes. 

“There’s your man right behind you,” 
he exclaimed, and while I felt my respira- 
tion suddenly stop, he shouted: 

“Hi, Amos! Here’s a gent’man’s been 
lookin’ for you.” 

Amos and I stood face to face. This 
was not what I would have preferred, 
neither was it what I had planned. But 
after twenty years of detective life in- 
vention becomes easy. 

















“Mr. Wilkes,” I said heartily, “I was 
recommended to you by your chum in 
Niagara Falls.” 


That established, as it were, a line of | 


credit with Amos. 


“With several monied men in Toronto,” 


{ continued, “I am interested in establish- 
ing a hair cloth manufactory on the 
Canadian side and would like to offer you 
the position of production manager,” 
Wilkes’ eyes jumped at the prospect. He 
volunteered to build up the greatest in- 
dustry in the Dominion within two years. 
We had dinner together that night and I 
unfolded further details of what the new 
concern expected of the manager. Wilkes 
was obviously impressed. After dinner 
he invited me to his room where, he said, 
he could demonstrate better as to his ca- 
pabilities. 

Ensconced comfortably in an arm chair 
I listened to his declamations of clever- 
ness. Suddenly he stepped to a drawer, 
drew forth a cardboard package, and 
held before my eyes what seemed like a 
wooden spike. It was the precious needle 
owned by the Canadian firm. 

“My own invention,” proclaimed Wilkes 
with a broad grin, and I gave him my 
earnest congratulations. He proceeded 


} 
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It's the Brains 
You 


@ Don’t think of a Burroughs as a ma- 


chine. 





No one wants a machine if he 
But 
Burroughs—the 
The machine itself is just a lot 
The Brain is a 
trained servant which renders proftable 


can get along as well without it. 


every business needs 
Brain. 
of wheels and levers. 
service every day and hour Burroughs, 
the Brain, gives the bookkeeper’s brain a 
real chancé to work. It carries the bur- 
den of your figure work—more accurately 
than human brains—in a fraction of the 


time—and practically for nothing. 


@. We have trained a Burroughs Brain 


to do your kind of work. ‘There are 


of a Burroughs 
Buy 


ness men are using this valuable service 


@ Our Invention Service Department 
keeps 97 men at work studying how to 
make the Burroughs more useful and less 
This department has suc- 
$175 


expensive. 
ceeded in building into even our 
machine several times the utility we were 
able at first to give in a $475 machine. 


@ And after you have purchased the 
right machine, Burroughs Service con- 
tinues. There is a Burroughs Service 
Station within a few minutes’ or an hour’s 
reach of nearly every owner. If you 
damage a machine, we fix it immediately. 


So oh meas f hi hi |! many different kinds of Burroughs, each We clean and oil every Burroughs for a 
Oo show me drawings o é yhie a . . 
4 ‘Machines which | | especially adapted to a particular business — year free. 
were in the factory of his late employer, | | ; i ’ bi ‘ 
. = ed— ‘ > ren: " rove 
also a key to different patterns of cloth need—of smallest merchant or biggest @. And back of these Service activities is 
which they made. Then he took me into | manufacturer. Let us study your busi- os 1 sentaetl hich 
. . : , 4 ofFe% act i ‘ganization, WNhic 
the inner chamber of his confidence. He ness. We will recommend a Burroughs 2 great factory and organiza B “ 
rac r} . ° : . : , = > . Ve > ar > uSi- 
was making a sample loom, he said, at one which will take hold of your work with 9 4 sense, Is an eras Mee > _ 
> iec | ° ; WW: > > Ww > “ urrougnhs Is 
= the peso oe and had brought the specialized intelligence of a highly "€ss the world a ‘ “5 oughs is 
e pattern as a machine—Rurroughs Service is a 
— or it from Toronto. When trained clerk. ‘This preliminary study of but a machine UlTOUEg . = 
he h 
e had discoursed to the full limit of his r needs ic th impart ghee of big force you need in your business. Tell 
rc rle y ’ four eedas . oe ( < « - 
knowledge and vocabulary, I rose from , Pe Vv ‘hat q US just what are your business problems 
my chair and produced the card of my Burroughs Service. We prove what a : 
2 : 2 Machine will d —leaks—dangers—and we will come 
Secret Service agency. Burroughs Adding Machine will do pit | id if 
y . ° ark ’ . we - - > ror 
“You!—a _ detective,” he cried, and before we try to sell you. back with practical ideas gieanec n 
stepped backward until he leaned limp : hundreds in your own business. 
against a chiffonier. @. We have a department of System . 
I stared him steadily without replying. Service which helps you work out better @@ Will you talk this over with one of 
“So—you'll arrest me and send me,”— business methods. Thousands of busi- the Burroughs men in your vicinity ? 
His groans became pitiable and his fing- 
ers clutched nervously any object that , 
rj i ‘ % oo? . ’ r Y ‘ 7*Y . >, T 
came poe “I don’t s’pose I can PURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
save myself. on’t you—give me a ann ‘ : . European Office, 76 Cannon Street 
petal On my word of eb I’ll never 232 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan London, E.0., Eng 
‘- - ’ ein nollie ng machines sting an 10n sting adding and calculating machines, 
look at my boss’s property again.” | Makers uf adding oi printing aiding und calortating machines —s6 diferent models ta 49? combinations 
rs . f features—$150 to $950 in I Eas rayments Uf desired 
I was not so much concerned for his | 7 — ie 
word of honor as to secure my client’s | | 
goods. e 
“Listen: Within five minutes I can | 1 ce e 
place you in a patrol wagon, and only one | ur | ou “ eC T Vv 
person stands between you and a long | | 


prison sentence. All I ask is that every 
inch and last atom’s weight of plans and 
models in your possession should be 
packed for shipment and handed to me 
by to-morrow evening.” 

Wilkes’ shoulders squared into some- 
thing like resolution. His whining peti- 
tions fell away into mere grunts of nerv- 
ousness. 

“The way of the transgressor—” he be- 
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Used in Offices Where Efficiency is Essential 


MARCH HYGIENIC RUBBER FINGER PADS 
smudge or soiled mark of the moistened finger. 
valuable asset 


gan repentantly. ome sh te 
“___ is no way for you,” These pads are a 


I finished 


. to any office. Practical and inexpensive. Corrugated 
for him. to GRIP the paper. Perforated to allow ventilation. Try them out. 
Wilkes’ spasms of fright—also his A sample and size card sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


word of honor—lasted a full day. He 
packed the stolen loom and needle with 
conscientious care and assisted me to ship 
them over the Canadian border. When 
we had finished I went to the railway | 


stamps or coin. 


51-53 Wellingt 
The Brown Bros., Ltd, Street West 


Canadian Distributors 
Sole Manufacturers, Providence, 


Toronto 





Davol Rubber Co., B.L, U.S.A. 
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Making Good 
Under War Conditions 


When the war cloud burst over Europe, and Canada 
became involved, a wave of patriotism swept this 
eountry and for a short time business was swept off 
its feet. Then came the reaction—big issues had to 
be faced, stern realities confronted us—something 
more than the waving of flags and beating of drums 
was required. The business of the country must 
eontinue. All who could must stand by their guns 
and face business depression with a fuil foree, and 
with the unswerving purpose of doing their utmost 
in an endeavor to keep the wheels of commerce 
turning. 


Our Company, while standing its share of the war- 
created conditions, is still at vour service with its 
complete staff, which has helped in times of pros- 
perity to make Copeland-Chatterson svstems so 
efficient. 


Under Prevailing Conditions 


you need a LOOSE LEAF SYSTEM more than ever 

a reliable svstem that will put your accounting 
on a more efficient basis and eliminate unnecessary 
expenses—expenses that vou cannot now afford to 
let continue. 


WE WILL BE PLEASED TO DEMONSTRATE 
OUR PRODUCT. A REQUEST FOR PARTICU- 
LARS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


The Copeland-Chatterson Co. 


LIMITED 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF CANADA 


Ontario 





| office and handed the clerk a ten-dollar 


bill. 

“Give me ten dollars’ worth of dis- 
tance.” 

The young man’s mouth worked into 
a grimace. 

“A ten dollar ticket to—anywhere.” 
insisted. 

“Anywhere,” he repeated drily: “My 
how you must love this town.” 

And then I placed Mr. Wilkes, bag anc 
baggage, aboard a southbound coach an 
watched until the last fleck of smoke hac 
melted into the horizon. 

“My good sir,” said I, when the generz 
manager of the haircloth concern met me 
at the Union Station, Toronto; “the dis- 
appearance of Amos and the disappear- 
ance of the loom may have been only a 
coincidence. But I have fetched home the 


loom—and I have seen Amos.” 
Copyright by Toronto Detective Agency 


AN IMPERIOUS SON OF THE 
KAISER 


HE cables reported some time ago the 

wounding—and some announced the 
death—of Prince Adalbert, one of the 
Kaiser’s sons, and said the wounds were 
made by German bullets. 

The sons of the Kaiser are not by any 
means as popular as the Kaiser himself, 
even in Germany. He has had many times 
to discipline them for various indiscre- 
tions which he knew would be resented, 
and justly so, by his people. The sons 
were inclined to regard themselves not 
as servants of the people, but as masters. 

Some years ago the writer was the 
guest of a foreign ambassador and his 
wife at Marienbad. They had motored 
over from Karlsbad for dinner. So had 
Prince Adalbert. In our party was a very 
handsome American woman whom Prince 
Adalbert knew slightly and he approached 
her with a request that she join his dinner 
party. She replied: “I am very sorry, but 
I am the guest of Mrs. ——.” “Yes, but I 
want you,” said the Prince. “But I can’t 
go,” said the American lady, “it would 
be very rude to my hostess.” “But I need 
you to complete my dinner party and you 
can easily explain it to the ambassadress.” 

Te which the American woman replied: 
“T am very sorry, but I would not think of 
doing such a rude thing.” “But,” said 
Prince Adalbert, “you don’t seem to un- 
derstand, I am Royal and when I make a 
request it is your duty to obey. It is the 
same as a command.” “I quite under- 
stand,” said the American woman, very 
politely. “It would be an honor to me t 
dine with you. I would like to very muc 
but my duty is to my hostess and no Roy 
Command will cause me to be rude.” 


The American woman then graceful! 
stepped back to rejoin her hostess. The 
latter who had heard part of the conver- 
sation told her guest that she should have 
accepted. “I would not think of it,” said 
the American woman, to which the am- 
bassadress replied: “Well, if the Kaiser 
heard of this he would lock the Prince up 
for a couple of weeks.” 
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To withdraw the 
stick from its con- 
tainer, rub a little 
soap on the face 
and return the stick 
to its case takes only an instant. To work 





up a big, copious, creamy lather takes but 
a moment more. 

Whether you use Stick, Powder or 
Cream makes little difference, so long as 
it's Williams’. 


Send 4 cents in stamps 


for a miniature trial package of either Williams’ 


Shaving Stick, Powder Tr 
tit 

or Cream, or 10 cents : 

for Assortment No. 1, a 
Will 


containing all three 
articles. 


Address 


The J. B. Williams Co. 


é 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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